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hristmas Greeting 


By Marie Corelli 








T isa farce to wish me ‘A Merry Christmas,’ says the 
pessimist. ‘‘I have no cause to be merry!” 

Quite so! But then, my excellent friend, you must 
remember that all the world does not wag in your particular 
way! Strange, isn’t it? You may possibly have thought 
now and then, as a self-concentrated unit, that because you 
are not merry (and you never will be, I fear), therefore no 
one else has any right to be so. This is your little mistake. 
However, as it is Christmas time we will not be hard on 
you. You shall enjoy yourself in your own approved fash- 
ion of being miserable. No one shall interfere with you, 
provided you do not interfere with anyone else. Grumble 
away all by yourself! Sneer at ‘“‘A Merry Christmas’’— 
only do it alone. Curse the frost, the wind, the rain, the 
robins, the Christmas cards, the puddings, the mince-pies, 
the holly, the mistletoe (and the kisses under it), and an- 
nounce to blank space your detestation of the whole festi- 
val! No one shall come near you, believe me, so long as 
you keep on your own ground and do not attempt to tres- 
pass on your neighbor’s little plot of harmless enjoyment. 
For there are still a few of us remaining on the planet who 
are not absolutely and incurably selfish, who can find their 
pleasure in making others happy, who can put aside their 
own private griefs for the sake of cheering those who are 
still more grieved, who can take delight in the laughter and 
merriment of children, and for whom the anniversary of 
Christ’s birth is still a sacred day, consecrated to joy and 
thanksgiving. True it is that every such recurring anni- 
versary must have its sorrowful thought or memory asso- 
ciated with those who are no longer here with us; never- 
theless, it is also true, thank God, that those who are gone 
are neither “‘lost’”’ nor really “‘parted”’ from us. Possibly 
they are nearer to us in our lonely evenings than we know; 
possibly they hear our voices, and see us as they saw usin 
life. Wecannot tell; and as our ignorance of the Divine 
mysteries leaves us in doubt, let us be even as we would if 
our beloved ones were here—cheerful among ourselves, and 
kind to all those with whom we are brought in contact. 


From A Christmas Greeting, Marie Corelli. N.¥.: Dodd, Mead & Co. Copyright 1901 by Dodd, Mead & Co- 








‘‘Ye who have scorned each other 

Or injured friend or brother, 
In this fast-fading year; 

Ye who by word or deed 

Have made a kind heart bleed, 
Come, gatherhere! 

Let sinn’d against and sinning 

Forget their strife’s beginning 
And join in friendship now; 

Be links no longer broken, 

Be sweet forgiveness spoken 


Under the Holly Bough! 


‘*Ye who have nourished sadness, 
Estranged from hope and gladness 
In this fast-fading year; 

Ye with o’er-burdened mind 

Made aliens from your kind, 

Come, gather here! 

Let not your useless sorrow 
Pursue you night and morrow, 

If e’er you hoped, hope now! 
Take heart! Uncloud your faces 
And join in our embraces 

Under the Holly Bough!” 


Try to keep a happy and ‘‘Merrie”’ Christmas, try to make 
it a blessed and unforgettable festival of pleasure for more 


than yourselves. Dosome little special kindness, each one 
of you, unobtrusively in your own immediate neighbor- 
hood, and never bother about the “inconvenience,’’ or the 
“trouble,’’ or the ‘“‘cold.”’ 


“Cold Christmas? No! 
Our Christmas is not cold; 
Although the north winds blow 
And pile the drifting snow, 
And the beech-trees on the freezing wold 
Rock sadly to and fro. 
Our Christmas bears a warm, true heart, 
His face is red with glee 
And he jests and laughs 
And sings and quaffs— 
He was never unkind to me, my love, 
May he never be cold to thee! 
“Old Christmas? No! 
Though states and kingdoms wear, 
And change and ruin grow 
From ages as they flow, 
He’s as light of tread, as young and fair 
As a thousand years ago. 
‘‘The morning beams are always new 
And scatter blessings free, 
And Christmas, the Day 
Is as new as they, 
He was never old to me, my love, 


”? 


May he never grow old to thee! 
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The Tiger and the Insect 








By John Habberton 














ken from the latest bi 


»y the author of Helen’s Babies, shows two lttk 
cirls, the older, called the Tiger, and the younger, th¢ 
Insect Their mother Kate, who is ill, has been 
hurried away to the mountains by her husband, and 
her sister who, fearing a break-down, did not give het 
time t vood-by« the children The incidents 
in the ection take place immediately after the 
depat j 


I went into the nursery and saw, lying on a 
toy bed, a lot of dolls of all ages and conditions 
of doll-life The Tiger bestowed a motherly 
touch upon two or three of them and said 

‘When dey’s dawn to bed it’s time for de 
Insec’ to take her nap, but I tant find mamma 
to fix her. I wonder where hyee’s dawn to? 

As she spoke she looked so searchingly into 
my eyes that I trembled, for I remembered 
that nothing had been said to the children 
about the length of Kate’s absence. It seemed 
necessary to explain quickly, so I said: 

‘‘Mamma had to make a little trip to the 
country in a great hurry, and she was sure that 
you and Ince would be willing that auntie 
should take care of you until her return. And 
won’t we have fun?—I playing mamma, and 
you and Ince making believe that you belong 
to me?” 

The Tiger looked doubtful, so I took her in 
my arms and kissed her and caressed her and 
tickled her, and soon we were enjoying a 
hilarious gale of our own making. But we 
were interrupted by a plaintive wail of: 

‘*Ma—ma.”’ 

“Tum along! I'll tell her ‘bout it,” said, 
the Tiger, tugging me toward the nursery 
where, in a motherly manner which was an 
amusing and touching imitationof hate’s own, 
she said, ‘‘ Dee little Insec; mamma’s dawn out, 
an’ hyee’ s doin’ to let us play dat Aunt Nell is 
Won’t dat be fun?” 

‘‘No, *twon’t. I wants my mi.mma.”’ 

‘Be a dood dirl, Insec’,’’ said the Tiger, in 
wonderful imitation of her mother’s tone and 
manner, ‘‘an’ we'll hee how nice Auntie Nell 
tan mate-b’lieve mamma.”’ 

‘Don’t want no ol’ mate-believe mamma 
Wants my real, only, very mamma,” the 
Insect wailed, before burying her anon in her 


mamma. 


* The Tiger and the Insect. John Habberton. » Nia een Oe 


$1.20 ne Copyright, 1902. by R an Ho yward 
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pillow, and kicking the air and twitching her 
shoulders and back in a manner that reminded 
me of one of our colts at home in his first 
protest against bridle and saddle. I leaned 
over her, and I know that all the tenderness 


that 1s in my nature was in my voice, as I said: 


‘My" dear little Ince a 

‘I ain’t your dee’. I’se mamma’s.’ 

I took one of her hands in both of mine and 
kissed it gently several times—quickly, but the 


Insect turned on the bed as sudde mid as if she 
had received an electric shock, and her other 
hand gave me a slap that was amazingly great 
in proportion to the size of the child. I sprang 
up—hurt, indignant and humiliated in body 
and mind. 

‘De real mamma never looks dat way, 
said the Tiger, whose eyes had been fastened 


” 


upon me disapprovingly 

‘‘Indeed? And does the real mamma ever 
receive such treatment from the Insect?—the 
little beast? And if she does—”’ here I raised 
my hand, opened to its full capacity—‘‘h 
hard a spanking does the Insect receive?’ 

The child looked horrified ; then her face grew 
pale and her plump lips became a bloodless 
line as she replied: 

‘If you dare to ’pank de Insec’ I 
extended her hand toward a match-saf a 
**T’ll light a match at you an’ het you all afire. 

Though I had been trained to be afraid of no 
one but my parents, I retreated to a corner and 
hid my face in my hands. 

‘‘Are you ’fraid,—hones’ an’ truly, or only 
make-b’lieve ’fraid?’’ the Tiger asked. 

‘Neither, Tig,’’ I replied. “I’m merely 


”” 





1ere she 


heart-broken 

“‘Doodness dracious!”’’ the Tiger exclaimed. 

‘Dat’s jus’ what mamma hed de time papa 
had to be away from home for free whole days. 
I dess we’se dot to do for you what we done for 
mamma dat time. Tum on, Ince’—twick! 
Let’s play papa.” 

How they managed it I can’t imagine, but in 
a moment they had pushed me upon the bed 
and were caressing me and purring a great 
assortment of endearing names, which they 
had probably learned from their father. It 
was all so unexpected that I remained entirely 
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quiet for several moments; and I wondered 
whether Kate and I in our juvenile days had 
been such strange compounds of savagery and 
sweetness. But I did not forget my original 
purpose, which was to “‘play mamma”’ to the 
Insect. Istole an arm about her andsucceeded 
in pillowing her head on my other arm, and in 
cuddling her face up to my throat, into which 
she began to breathe softly and regularly. A 
motion of her free arm put me on guard for an 
instant, but a little hand stole softly over my 
cheek, and slowly the little thumb and fingers 
crumpled themselves on the lobe of my ear. 
The Tiger had become silent, but I knew that 
she was leaning over me. Soon she whispered 
softly: 

“I dess hyee’s all wight now. Hyee never 
tarts to take her nap without feeling mamma’s 
ear. I dess you tan det up now.” 

But I did not wish to get up. My short life 
seemed very long as I looked backward at the 
many pets I had owned—dolls, kittens, rab- 
bits, birds, dogs, squirrels and other creatures 
from which I had been almost inseparable, 
while they lived, but all of them combined 
were not so warm and cunning and tender and 
sweet and precious and—oh, everything, as the 
atom of humanity that was breathing warmly 
into my neck and all the way down to my 
heart. 

I was roused from the longest, most delicious 
day-dream I had ever known by the Insect 
turning in her sleep and rolling to the other side 
of the bed. Then I saw the Tiger kneeling in 
a chair and looking down at both of us. 

‘“You poor dear,’’ I said, after we had left 
the room. ‘Your Auntie Nell was a brute to 
lie there enjoying herself and leaving you 
alone.”’ 

“Oh, I wasn’t alone,”’ was the reply, ‘“‘for I 
had lots of lovely finks for tump’ny, for I was 
playin’ mamma too, an’ making b’lieve dat 
bofe of you was my best dollies.”’ 

I chanced to see the reflection of my rather 
broad shoulders in the mirror, so I said, with a 
laugh and a yawn. 

“I’m afraid you found 
doll.”’ 

**T didn’t at all. Anyfin’s easy, when you’s 
jus’ makin’ b’lieve, if you let de make-b’lieve 
have its own way. Dat’s what papa hays, 
when he an mamma make b’lieve dey’s dot a 
house all of deir own. So dey have de house 
wiv lots of rooms an’ a bid flower-darden all 
over de roof. Humtimes———”’ 

The doorbell clanged violently and Norah 
brought in a dispatch addressed tome. Visions 


me a rather large 


THE TIGER AND THE INSECT 


of everything dreadful that might have hap- 
pened at home—and home was so far away— 
same to me and made my hands a-tremble as I 
tore the envelope. My brothers were as ven- 
turesome as boys in general; my father often 
went into mines which he knew were dangerous, 
and he liked to ride spirited horses, and my 
mother liked to ride with him, so anything 
might have happened. The dispatch was 
dated from the New York side of a railway 
company’s ferry and read as follows: 





‘‘Don’t give the children sweets with their 
supper. Kate.”’ 

‘‘T wish I could get hold of your mother;”’ I 
exclaimed so savagely that the Tiger glared at 
me suspiciously and demanded, in the deepest 
notes of her very deep voice: 

‘* What would you do to her?” 

‘“*7’d—I’d—I’d hug her head off.”’ 

‘‘Oh, dat’s noffin’,”’ the Tiger replied, as she 
became her lamb-like self again. ‘‘I wants to 
do dat all de whole time. Ain’t yhee dee’?”’ 

‘“‘Indeed she is.”’ 

Again the bell clanged, and Norah brought 
me another dispatch. This, surely, must be 
from home. What could have happened? I 
opened it and read: 

‘Nor sweets at bedtime, either. 

I laughed as I crumpled the paper, and the 
Tiger said: 

‘‘IT dess you dot a funny letter.” 

‘‘Indeed I did, and from a precious lunatic, 
too.”’ 

‘‘Dat’s funny,”’ and the Tiger looked rem- 
iniscent. ‘‘Dat’s what papa humtimes calls 
mamma.” 

‘Your papa is evidently a very sensible 
man, Tig. 

‘“‘Dat’s what he is. Why, mamma hays dat 
if people knowed how hmart pape is dey’d 
make him Pres’dent of de ‘Nited ’Tates. But 
hyee’s made him promise dat he won’t ever let 
‘em, ’tause folks hays mean fings *bout Pres’- 
dents, an’ if dey ever hed bad fings *bout papa 
hyee’d want to murder ’em, an’ tain’t wight to 
want to murder people, an’ papa hays it ain’t 
ladylike, neiver.”’ 

“‘A dispatch, miss,’”’ said Norah, entering 
with the familiar yellow envelope, which I could 
now open without fear. I read: 

‘‘Don’t forget that the Tiger is very sensi- 
tive. Kate.” 

‘‘Heems to me you dets lots of letters,’”’ said 
the Tiger. ‘‘Is dey all from your hweetheart?’’ 

‘‘N—yes, dear; from the sweetest kind of a 
sweetheart.” 


Kate,”’ 


” 
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THE TIGER AND THE INSECT 


‘‘Den I don’t see why you’re makin’ such an 
awful face "bout it. An’ I wish de Insec’ 
would wake up.” 

‘‘Tig, dear, let the precious little sister rest 
while she will.”’ 

“Oh, I wouldn’t wake her for anyfin’, but I 
do want to hear the ’tory.” 

‘“‘Tory?—tory?—oh!—story. What kind of 
story do you expect, and from whom?” 

‘““From de Insec’, of tourse, but I don’t 
know what tynd zi 
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bringing with her a face like a rose in the first 
rays of the sun. 

‘““What do you fink I haw?” she asked, 
stopping in front of us and laughing merrily. 

‘Tell us all about it,’’ exclaimed the Tiger, 
as she gave my arm a warning pinch. 

“Oh, I haw a whole lot of tats hittin’ up like 
folks, in chairs ’round a dinin’ room table, an’ 
havin’ atea-party. Dey had tea-cups of warm 
milk, an’ plates of mouse-sandwiches.”’ 

I shuddered; the 








it’ll be. De Insec’ fe: ie ed 
always brings one, ; 
an’ humtimes two 
or free, back from 
Napland wiv her. 
You know what 
"a djeam is, don’t 
you?”’ 

“Oh, yes; every 
one does.”’ 

“Oh, no, dey 
don’t. De _ Insec’ 
don’t; mamma 
hays hyee’s too 
young to have ’em 
‘plained to her. 
Whenever hyee 
djeams anyfin’, 
hyee finks it hap- 
pened, an’ it’s lots 
of fun to hear her @ 
tell "bout it, when 
he djeams is dood 
to de Insec’.”’ 

‘“Miaouw !— 
Miaouw!-Miaouw!’’ 
came a kittenish 
sound from the 
direction of the 
nursery. The Tiger 
clapped her hands 
and exclaimed: 

“De Insec’s 
awake, an’ I’ll bet 
hyee’s djeamed 
*bout tats! You 
must make b’lieve 
a whole lot now, for—’’ 

“‘A dispatch, miss,” said Norah. Appar- 
ently Kate was dropping them from stations 
along the railway. This newest one read: 

“‘Try to bear in mind that the children are 
very imaginative. Don’t try to change them. 
Kate.” 

**Miaouw!—Miaouw!—Miaouw!”’ sounded 
nearer, and the Insect trotted into the room, 











‘“DEE LITTLE INSEC’, MAMMA’S DAWN OUT’ 


~~) Tiger pinched my 
arm warningly till I 
wanted to scream, 
but I forced a smile 
and said: 

“Go on, dear. 
M ou— ou—o u— 
ouse sandwiches?” 

“Yes an: de 
mouses had dee 
little tayals. An’ 
de tats all had 
tayals too, an’ de 
tayals kep’ fwing- 
ing wound de 
chairs, as if dey was 
hayin’. ‘Ain’t I 
dlad I tame to dis 
tea-party ?’ An’ 
after dey dot up 
from de table dey 
had a dance, an’ 
after de dance de 
djentlemen tats 
bwought de lady 
tats lemonade, an’ 
tea, an’ toffee, an’ 
take, an’ dey was 
jus’ doein’ to put 
on deir fings an’ 
have a nice long 
talk in de hall be- 
fore doein’ away 
an’—an’ den I 
didn’t hee noffin’. 
An’ I'd like to know 
why I didn’t?” 

The question was addressed to me, but Tiger 
answered: 

‘P’raps dey’s doein’ to let you hee’ em again 
to-morrow, dear.” 

“Dispatch, miss,” said Norah again. It 
read as follows: 

‘Don’t ever give them paregoric. Soothing 
personal influence always answers the purpose. 
Kate.”’ 
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Everyman: 
The Most Unique Stage 


A Quaint Old Morality 


Production in New York 








I pray you all gyve your audyence 
And here this mater with reverence, 
By fygure a morall playe. 
The somonynge of Everyman called it is, 
That of our lyves and endynge shewes 
How transytory we be all daye. 
This matter is wonders precyous 
But the entent of it is more gracyous 
And swete to bere awaye. 
The story saith: man in the begynnynge 
Loke well and take good heed to the endynge, 
Be you never so gay. 
Ye thynke synne in the begynnynge full swete 
Which in the ende causeth the soul to wepe, 
When the body lyeth in claye. 
Here shall you se how Felowshype and Iolyte 
Both Strengthe, Pleasure and Beaute, 
Will fade from the as floure in maye. 
For ye shall here how our heven kynge 
Calleth Everyman to a general rekenynge 
Gyve audyence and here what he doth saye. 


Imagine a hall possessing neither the char- 
acteristics of a church nor those of a theater. 


Imagine a stage somewhat similar to an altar 
and yet allied to the stage of a theater. Imagine 
the weird hallowed effect of a tomb together 
with the flippant spirit of a modern playhouse. 
Imagine an audience an admixture of men and 
women in evening dress and stiff clerical per- 
sonages in stern black raiment. Imagine all 
the lights and shades, the contrasts and com- 
parisons that can come from such conditions, 
and you have an idea of the impression that is 
left on the mind after witnessing that curious 
old morality play Everyman now being pro- 
duced in this country. It has all the impres- 
siveness of a Lenten sermon. and the entertain- 
ing qualities of a play. 

The morality is acurious form of the drama, 
one somewhat difficult to place in historical 
sequence and development, but one full of 
interest because of the way in which it mirrors 
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EVERYMAN: A QUAINT OLD MORALITY 649 
the origins that preceded and suggests the procession, the symbolism of the liturgy made 
developments which came after it. Some one more intense by antiphony, and you have a 
has said that ‘‘modern drama began inthe beautiful drama, beautifully staged and beauti- 
church and ended in the gutter.’ The ‘“‘gutter’’ fully acted. Then, too, on special occasions it 


of course, refers to the Jacobean and Restora- wascustomary to add to the service representa- 
ation periods. But in the light of the antago- tions of special scenes from the Gospeis, living 
nism which the church pictures, as it were, such as the Ador- 


ation of the Magi, The Marriage of Cana 
and the Death of the Saviour. 

These representations had a tre 
mendous effect upon the common 
mind, the mind thdt had not and 
could not read the Bible. The church 
was not slow to see the value of this, 
and so elaborated these and produced 
all sorts of incidents out of the New 
and Old Testaments. So far, however 
the performances 
were all inside 
the church, and 
the plays were 
written in Latin, 
‘their object be- 
ing primarily to 
ge set forth, by an 
illustration of the 
prophetic history 
of the Old Testa- 
ment, and more 
particularly of 
the New, the 
central mystery 
of the Redemp- 
tion of the 
World, as accomplished by the Nativity, 
the Passion, and the Resurrection.”’ 
This was the period of the mystery play. 

Naturally these plays drew great 
concourses of people, and this led to dis- 
turbances and worse. It was not long 
before the better element of the clergy 
began to inveigh against the practice. 
Therefore we find that they are soon 
taken from the church and presented in 
the churchyard. This was productive 
of several interesting changes. In the 
first place, though still produced by the 
monks, greater liberties were taken 


some years ago showed 
toward the theater, it is 
interesting to remember 
that the church itself is 














directly responsible for 
this very drama, which 
it fostered and _ elabo- 
rated, and gave the real 
form to, and to which it 






afterward objected. 

There were two great 
influences which the 
church exerted upon the 
beginnings of the drama. 
The first came through 
the monasteries where 
the monks and nuns kept 
alive the love for the 
play by reading Terence 
and Plautus, and even by 
writing drainas on these 
models. As early as the 
tenth century we hear of 
a Benedictine nun, Hrow- 
switha, who wrote six 
comedies. Even before 
that there is record of a 
play, Christos Pascos, 
which goes back in date 
at least to tooo A.D., and 
which is placed by some 
as early as 300. A. D. 

But the second and 
far greater influence came 
directly from the church 
and the services in the 
church. It is to the cele- 
bration of high mass that 
scholars have traced the 
first dramatic perform- 
ance in the modern devel- 


opment of the drama. Photo by Byron, N Y. with the material, the plots often 
Analyzed to the rudi EVERYMAN being drawn now from the Legends of 
ments, this intensely the Saints of the Church. These were 


and exquisitely religious ceremony is found the miracle plays. The first great innovation 
to be a perfect piece of dramatic con- came with the use of English instead of 
struction, having unity, interest and a sense Latin. Then the choir boy came in as an 
of climax. Consider fora moment the magnifi- actor. Finally the whole thing was given 
cent old cathedrals, the rich music and fine into the hands of the different trade guilds, and 
sacerdotal gowns of the clergy, the pomp of the the plays were taken from the churchyard and 
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produced on the pageant wagon. They were 
still under the church’s protection and supervi- 
sion, but they became conventionalized and 
elaborated into sets or series. Concordantly 
there developed the professional actor. 

Finally came the third step of thisearly stage, 
the morality plays, ‘which teach and illustrate 
the same religious truth, not by direct represen- 
tation of scriptural or legendary events and 
personages, but by allegorical means, abstract 


figures of virtues or qualities being personified 
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should suggest the pageant wagon. These are 
all defects from a historical basis, but they are 
great virtues from a theatric one, for they do 
help to bring the illusion and to interest the 
modern sophisticated mind. 

Of the many virtues and charms and delights 
of this production it is hard to speak without 
seeming overflorid. The acting is in every 
case noticeably excellent, and in the special case 
of Everyman, nothing short of perfection. The 


names of the actors who portray the differ- 





in the charac- ent rdles are 
ters appearing not given on 
in these plays.” the programme, 
And Everyman, but that of her 

who plays the 


which is now 


being produced 
in this country, 
is one of the 
finest examples 
of this class of 
plays that is 
extant. Indeed 
Collier called it 
“one of the 
most perfect 
allegories ever 


formed.”’ 

The exact date 
of its composi- 
tionis not known 
and it is proba- 
bly of Dutch 
origin. It first 
appears in Eng- 
lish some time 
before 1531. 
In regard to its 
present produc- 
tion here, it is 
well to point out 





several inaccur- 
acies. In the 
first place the 


costuming, while 
rich and appro- 
priate from a modern standpoint,is historically 
incorrect. Thecharacters in the old plays had 
a conventional garb. The Deity, for instance, 
was always clothed in white leathers with 
silver trimmings. So too, the other char- 
acters. Pilate always wore a green cloak. 
Secondly, the singing and musical accom- 
paniment in the present production are 
flagrant anachronisms. Finally, the stage 
business and stage effects are too elabo- 
rate and mirror the churchyard, while they 





EVERYMAN UNDERGOES PENANCE 


title; part is 
known tobe Miss 
Matthison, who 
deserves’ the 
greatest praise 
for her wonder- 
ful conception 
and portrayal of 
the part. Some- 
thing of the 
curious effect 
produced by this 
play upon the 
modern mind, 
also a good rela- 
tion of its story, 
is to be found in 
Mr. Bliss Car- 
man’s words: 
“Fancy your- 
self in an old 
building which 
might be a hallin 
some medieval 
castle or part of 
a great dim 
Gothic minster. 
The scene is set 
without a cur- 
tain, and as you 
are waiting, the expectancy is broken by two 
monkish figures in long black cloaks and 
tonsures, who go down the aisles and 
take their places at either corner of the 
stage, seated with folded hands and bowed 
heads, their chairs on the floor of the 
house facing the audience. As they took no 
part in the performance, I took them to sym- 
bolize or suggest the ecclesiastical atmosphere 
in which such plays were customarily per- 
formed. This, of course, they did to perfer- 
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EVERYMAN BESEECHES RICHES TO BEAR 


tion, silent and unmoving reminders of the 
awesome solemnity of the Middle Ages. 
‘Presently, athird black robed figureappears, 
wearing a doctor’s or scholar’s cap, and, ascend- 
ing the stage, pronounces a brief prologue giv- 
ing the gist of the piece. The action begins 
with a glimpse of heaven behind the high lat- 
ticed lunette at the left of the stage under the 
ceiling, where Adonai (who, to all intents 
and purposes, is God the Father) appears 
and after a brief monologue on the foolhardi- 
ness of man on the earth, summons his mes- 
senger, Death, to go to Everyman with a mes- 
sage, bidding him prepare 
for a pilgrimage from 
which there shall be no 
return, and for which he 
must have his reckoning 
fully prepared. Death ap- 
pears, shambling in with 
his drum, beaten thrice in 
slow monotony, and his 
trumpet grasped in his 
left hand. Slowly moving 
to the center of the stage, 
Death converses with God 
under the ceiling, reading 
his lines (octosyllabic 
rhymed couplets) in a 
high, monotonous voice. 
Just as he has received his 
full instructions, Every- 
man enters in gay costume, 
with his lute over his 
shoulder, a typical young 
man of the world. Then 
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EVERYMAN STARTS ON HIS JOURNEY—STRENGTH, BEAUTY, 
DISCRETION, KNOWLEDGE AND GOOD DEEDS FOLLOW HIM 
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he perceives his unwel- 
come visitor, and Death 
delivers his message, re- 
fusing all prayers for 
reprisal or postponement 
from Everyman, who is in 
consternation. He is per- 
mitted by Death, how- 
ever, a slight delay that 
he may have time to 
secure companionship for 
the journey. 

“Everyman then _ be- 
gins to think upon his 
friends—whom he _ can 
take with him on the 
perilous journey. Fellow- 
ship, of course, is the first 
to appear, profuse with 
protestations of friend- 
ship, but with a prompt 
engagement the moment he knows what 
is wanted of him. Kindred and Cousin 
are next appealed to go with Everyman 
upon his fatal road, but they, too, can hardly 
stretch their devotion so far as that, and 
take themselves off out of the uncomfortable 
situation as quickly as possible. 

“In this extremity Everyman thinks of 
Riches, the friend he has loved so well all his 
life. But Riches also will have none of his 
journey, and laughs him to scorn. There 
remains only Good Deeds, but she is so weighed 
down with his many shortcomings, it is impos- 
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sible tor her to respond to his entreaty. She 
will, however, her Knowledge. 
Knowledge then appears and counsels Every- 
man to repent and seek confession. This he 
loes, and in repentance prepares to die. Then 
appear Beauty, Strength, Discretion and Five 


} 


send sister, 


Wits, full of promises and devotion, but when 
too, leave him, and 


the final hour arrives they, 
Everyman must 
go down into the 
grave alone. The 
ends with 
his descent into 
the tomb before 
and 


pDiay 


our eyes, 
iminediately 
thereafter the 
arrival of his soul 
in heaven, ac- 
companied by 
of celes- 
Fin- 


strains 
tial music. 


ally the solemn 
figure in schol- 
astic garb ap- 


pears once more 
and pronounces 
an epilogue. 
“You. see at 
once this simple 
and obvious 
story has all the 
moral pur pose of 
Ibsen or Maeter- 
The old 
has 


linck. 
playwright 
employed alle- 
gory; the mod- 
erns use the more 
complicated sym- 
bolism. That is 
the only differ- 
ence—about the 
same difference 
that there is be- 
tween simile and 
metaphor. And making all allowances for 
the triteness {and childishness of the older 


This morall men may have in mynde: 

Ye herers take it of worth, olde and yonge, 

And forsake Pryde, for he disceyveth youin theende, 

And remembre Beaute, Five Wyttes, Strength and 
Discrecyon. 

They all at last do Everyman forsake 

Save his Good Dedes there doth he take. 

But beware—and they be small, 

Before God, he hath no helpe at all. 

None excuse may be there for Everyman! 

Alas! how shall he do than? 
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method, there yet remains with it this one 
admirable virtue—one is never at a loss t 
know what the author is driving at. The lesson 
is clear, whether we accept it or refuse. It is 
the primitive method of ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ 
the personification of abstractions. 

‘‘Well,we have changed all that now, and set 
aside that mode of art as infantile and primi- 
tive. And yet 
we must have 
our wonder and 
illusions still 


Five hundred 
years ago, when 
Everyman was 
written and 


staged, Confes- 


sion and Good 
Deeds were very 
powerful and 
authoritative 
characters. The 
mysteries of life 
and death were 
no more real 
than they are 
now, but they 


were more terri- 
ble and nearer. 
With less knowl- 


edge, men had 
more fear and 
less gladness 
than we have. 
And we are ac- 


customed to 
think of the com- 
plete seculariza- 
tion of the thea- 
ter, its entire 
divorce from re- 
ligion. But the 
truth is that the 
drama is only 
separated from 
the church, it is 
not diverced from religion at all.’’ Surely 
this play shows this in its moral: 





For after deth amendes may no man make. 

For than mercy and pity doth him forsake, 

If his rekennynge be not clere when he doth come, 
God will saye: Ite maledicti in ignem eternum. 
And he that hath his accounte hole and sounde 
Hye in heven he shall be crounde, 

Unto which place God bring us all thyder 

That we may live body and soul togyder. 

Thereto helpe the Trinyte! 

Amen saye ye for saynt Charyte! 
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If any one asked you totell them what George 
Washington looked like. you would be able todo 
so very readily if you have any powers of 
description; for you have had a great many 
opportunities to see pictures of George Wash- 
ington, to say nothing of the likeness that 
every day must bring you on our postage 
stamps. And if you are interested in the por- 
traits of historical personages generally, and 
not alone in the portraits of distinguished 





Americans, you have also a fair idea of what 
Charles the First looked like. Perhaps you 
recognize the countenance of Oliver Cromwell ‘Y ai 


when you see it. The face of William Penn is Copsright, 1902, by R. H. Russell. 


Z 








entirely familiar, at any rate to those of us BIG, MEDICINE 
who inhabit Pennsylvania. And going fur- They found him and they bound him— 
ther back, perhaps there lingers in your mind They would have killed him too— 
; : » ait thas Gein tak Columbus Otall Hadn’t Trooper Strong come riding along 
some memory of the face of Columbus. fa Whose Big Medicine pulled him through. 
these great people that I have mentioned ‘“‘He’s playing the crazy loon, sir, 
And I’m the Medicine Man— 

* From Done in the Open. Drawings by Frederic Remington. : ees t : 

With Introduction and Verses by Owen Wister, N. Y. R.*H. But if you send help, send SOOn, Sr; 


Russell. Copyright, 1902, by R. H. Russell. And ride as fast as you can! 
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Copyright, 1902, by R H. Russell 
OOH-YAH! 
There’s wolves around in Wintertime And the hittin’ of our heels on the floor 
But we keep them from the door; Ooh-yah! 
For the wolves run a mile when they hear us smile, And our heels a-hittin’ sweetly on the floor 


fairly authentic portraits have been painted, vate? 


sometimes by very great painters; and we may 


Have the painters or draughtsmen of 
our Revolutionary days gone into this subject 


not unreasonably assume that by this means’ with sufficient attention and vividness to tel 


there has been handed down to us, from decade 
to decade and from century to century, a series 
of likenesses which would have been recognized I do not think that they have. 


and approved by their 
coutemporaries. I will 
not for the present go 
further back than Colum- 
bus. That is far enough 
to bring out the point at 
which I aim. 

You know, as I have 
said, the face of George 
Washington; but do you 
know the look and bear- 
ing of the private soldier 
whom he led to battle? 
Have you in your mind 
an instantaneous picture 
of the Continental troops, 
savy at Valley Forge? 
Could you tell how a ser- 
geant looked as dis- 
tinguished from a pri- 


vou as much about George Washington’s troops 
as they have told you about George Washington? 
It mav merely 
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A LITTLE SUMMER SAULT 


In Cattle Land, in Gopher Land, His neck broke in the tumble: 
A pony, he may stumble, And that’s right, too, you must un- 
- derstand, 
And maybe his young rider gets For it’s allin the game 1n Cattle Land. 
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SHEEP RANCHING 


ay 





It’s none too sociable herding sheep 
Ten thousand feet up in the air, 
With yelpin’ coyotes spoilin’ your sleep, 
Or Injuns on a tear— 
An’ nothin’ for company or for fun 
But a collie, a pony, and a gun. 
be that I have met no works of art in which the 
personality of the enlisted man and the non- 
commissioned officer has been sufficiently 
expressed to remain in my memory. But I 
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am more inclined to think that there are no 
such works of art. We have a general idea of 
the Continental uniform, and that seems about 
all. 

How very different an impression of our 
American soldiers of to-day has the work of 
Frederic Remington given us! How well we all 
know the look of Remington’s sergeants, the 
look of Remington’s private! How our eye has 
been educated by Remington to perceive and 
note the differences between the trooper and 
the infantry soldier! For Remington, with his 
piercing and yet imaginative eye, has taken the 
likeness of the modern American soldier and 
stamped it upon our minds with a blow as 
clean-cut as is the :mpression of the American 
eagle upon our coins in the mint. Like the 
mint, he has made these soldiers of ours uni- 
versal currency, a precious and historic pos- 
session. 

In the generations that follow our own they 
too, will inquire, perhaps, ‘‘ What did the Con- 
tinental soldier Jook like?’’—and will never 
know. And then as they pass down the 
years, and come to Remington, they will honor 
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LATEST NEWS 


Pete was to schoo! for a month onced, 
And Jim, he stood it for two years, 
And Uncle Vance never got no chance, 


But David, it appears, 
Went clear through Yale, so it’s doughnuts to dollars 
This sheet gets read by us four scholars, 
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in every 
Pioneers, 


pectors, 


stage from dignity to sordid squalor 
cowboys, miners, 
the whole motley 


trappers, pros- 


gamblers, bandits 


rout goes ineffaceably into Remington’s pages. 
And finally, he has notforgotton nature her- 
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Mother 


By Roy Rolfe Gilson* 

















“A,” you said. 

“‘And what’s that?”’ 

ae Begg 

““And that?”’ 

— 

You sat on Mother’s lap. 
howled at the door, 
and you shuddered, 
cuddling down in 
Mother’s arms and 
the glow. The wilder 
the wolf-wind howled, 
the softer was the 
lamplight, the red- 
der were the apples 
on the table, the 
warmer was the fire. 

On your knees lay 
the picture-book with 
its sad, sad little tale. 
Mother read it to 
you—she had read it 
fifty times before— 
her face grave, her 
voice low and tragic, 
while you listened 
with bated breath: 
‘Who killed Cock Robin ? 
‘I,’ said the Sparrow, 

‘ With my bowand arrow— 
I killed Cock Robin.’ ” 

It was the first 
murder you had ever 
heard about. You 
saw it all, the hideous 
spectacle—a beauti- 
ful, warm, red breast 
pierced by that fatal 
dart—a poor, soft, 
little birdie, dead, by 
an assassin’s hand. 
A lump rose in your 
throat. <A tear rose 
in vour eye—two 
tears, three tears. They rolled down your 
cheek. They dropped, hot and sad, on the 
fish with his little dish, on the owl with his spade 
and trowel, on the rook with his little book. 


*From In the Morning Glow. By Roy Rolfe Gilson. N. Y., 
Harper & Bros., $1.25. Copyright, 1902, by Harper & Bros. All 
rights reserved. 


The wolf-wind 





‘““THE PICTURE BOOK” 


‘*P-poor Cock R-robin!”’ 

‘“‘There, there, dear. Don’t cry.” 

‘‘But M-mother—the Sparrow—he k-killed 
him.” 

Alas, yes! The sparrow had killed him, for 
the book said so, but had you heard? 

‘*N-no, w-what?’”’ 

The book, it seems, 
like other books, had 
told but half the 
story. Mother knew 
the other half. Cock 
Robin was murdered, 
murdered in cold 
blood, it was true, but 
—O merciful, death- 
winged arrow!—he 
had gone where the 
good birds go. And 
there—O joy !—he 
had met his robin wife 
and his little robin 
boy, who had gone 
before. 

‘‘And I expect.they 
are all there now, 
dear,’’ she told you, 
kissing your tear- 
stained cheek, ‘‘the 
happiest robins that 
ever were.” 

Dry and wide were 
your eyes. In the 
place where the good 
birds go, you saw Cock 
Robin. His eyes and 
his fat, red breast were 
bright again. He 
chirped. He sang. 
He hopped from 
bough to bough, with 
his robin wife and his 
little robin boy. For 
in the mending of little stories or the mending 
of little hearts, like the mending of little 
stockings, Mother was wonderful. 

In those times there were knees to your 
stockings, knees with holes in them at the end 
of the day, with the soiled skin showing through. 
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“Just look!”? Mother would cry. ‘Just look 
there! And I’d only just mended them.” 

“Well, you see, Mother, when you play 
Black Bear——’”’ 

‘TI see,’’ she said, and before you went to bed 
you would be sitting on the edge of a tub 
paddling your feet in the water. 

“You dirty boy,’’ she would be saying, 
scrubbing at the scratched, black knees; but 
when you were shining again she would 
be saying—— 

“You darling!”’ 

And though your stockings were whole in 
the clean of morning when you scampered 
out into the sun, in the dirt of night when 
you scampered back again—O skein, where 
is thy yarn? O darning-needle, where is 
thy victory? 

Summer mornings, in the arbor-seat of 
the garden, Mother would be sewing, her 
lap brimming, her work-basket at her feet, 
the sun falling golden through the trellised 
green. In the nap of the afternoon, when 
even the birds drowsed and the winds 
slept, she would be sewing, ever sewing. 
And when night fell and the dishes were put 
away, she would be sewing still, in the lamp- 
light’s yellow glow. 

*“Mother, why do you sew and sew?”’ 

“‘To make my little boy blue sailor suits 
and my little girl white frocks, and to stop 
the holes. 

“Do you like to sew, Mother?’” 

“IT don’t mind it.” 

“But doesn’t it make you tired, Mother?” 

“Oh, now and then.” 

“But I should think you’d rest 
times, Mother.”’ 

“Should you, dear?”’ 

“Yes, I would. Oh, I’d sew a little— 
just enough—and then I’d play.” 

“‘But Mother does sew just enough, and it 
takes all day, my dear. What do you say to 
that?” 

You pondered. 

“Well,” you said, and stopped. 

‘‘Well?”’ she said, and laughed. Then you 
laughed, too. 

‘‘A mother,’’ you told them afterwards, “‘isa 
person what takes care of you, and loves you, 
and sews and sews—just enough—all day.” 

Since mothers take care of little boys, they 
told you, little boys should take care of their 
mothers, too. So right in front of her you 
stood, bravely, your fists clinched, your lips 


some- 





MOTHER 


trembling, your eyes flashing with rage and 
tears. 

“You sha’n’t touch my mother!” 

But Mother’s arms stole swiftly around you, 
pinning your own to your side. 

“‘Father was only fooling, dear,’’ she said, 
kneeling behind you and folding you to her 
breast. ‘‘See, he’s laughing at us.” 

““Why, little chap,” he said, ‘“‘Father was 
only playing.” 

Mother wiped away your tears, smiling at 
them, but proudly. You looked doubtfully at 
Father, who held out his arms to you; then 
slowly you went to him, urged by Mother’s 
hand. 

“You must always take care of Mother like 
that,’’ he said, ‘‘and never let any one hurt her, 
or bother her, when Father’s away.” 

‘‘Mother’s little knight,’’ she said, kissing 
your brow. And ever afterwards she was safe 
when you were near. 

“Oh, that Mrs. Waddles. 
wouldn’t bother me?” 

Under her breath Mother said it, but you 
heard, and you hated Mrs. Waddles with all 
your soul, and her day of reckoning came. 
Mother was in the garden and did not hear. 
You answered the knock yourself. 

‘* Little darling, how iss 

‘““You can’t see my mother to-day,” you said, 
stiffly. 

‘“‘That’s very strange,’ said Mrs. Waddles, 
with a forward step. 

“No,” you said, a little louder, throwing 
yourself into the breach and holding the door- 
knob with all your might. “No! You 
mustn’t come in!” 

‘“You impertinent little child!’’ cried Mrs. 
Waddles, threateningly, but you faced her 
down, raising your voice again: 

““You can’t see my mother any more,’’ you 
repeated, firmly. 

“And why not, I’d like to know?”’ demanded 
the old lady, swelling visibly. 

‘‘Why not, I’d like to know?”’ 

‘**Cause I’m to take care of my mother when 
my father’s away, and he said not to let any- 
body bother her that she don’t want to see.” 

It was a long explanation and took all your 
breath. 

“Oh, is that it?’’ cackled Mrs. Waddles, with 
withering scorn. ‘‘And how do you know that 
your mother doesn’t want to see me—hey?”’ 


‘**’Cause—she—said—so!” 


I wish she 
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You separated your words like the A 
B C book, that Mrs. Waddles might under- 
stand. It was a master-stroke. Gasping, 
her face on fire, gathering her skirts to- 
gether with hands that trembled in their 
black silk mitts, Mrs. Waddles turned and 
Swept away. - 

“IT never!’’ she managed to utter as 
she slammed the gate. 

You shut the door softly, the battle won, 
and went back to the garden. 

‘‘ Well, that’s over,” you said, with a sigh, 
as Mother herself would have said it. 

“‘What’s over, dear?” 

“Mrs. Waddles,”’ you replied. 

So you took care of Mother so well 
that she loved you more and more as the 
days of your knighthood passed; and she 
took care of you so well that your cheeks 
grew rosier and your eyes brighter and your 
legs stronger, and you loved her more and 
more with the days of her motherhood. 

Even being sick was fine in those days, for 
shebrought you little things in bowls with big 
spoons in them, and you ate till you wanted 
more—a sign that you would not die. And so 
you lay in the soft of the pillows, with the 
patchwork coverlet that Mother made with 
herown hands. There was the white silk tri- 
angle from her wedding gown, and a blue one 
from a sash that was her Sunday best, long 
ago, when she was a little girl. There was a 
soft gray piece froma dressof Grandmother’s, 
and a bright pink onethat was once Lizbeth’s, 
and a striped one, blue and yellow, that was 
once Father’s necktie in the gay plumage of 
his youth. 

As you lay there, sick and drowsy, the 
bridal triangle turned to snow, cold and white 
and pure, and you heard sleighbells and saw 
the Christmas cards with the little church in 
the corner, its steeple icy, but its windows 
warm and red with the Christmas glow. That 
was the white triangle. But the blue one, 
next, was sky, and when you saw it you 
thought of birds and stars and May; and if 
it so happened that your eyes turned to the 
gray piece that was Grandmother’s, and the 
sky that was blue darkened and the rain fell, 
you had only to look at the pink piece that was 
Lizbeth’s, or the blue and yellow that was 
Father’s, to find the flowers and the sun again. 
Then the colors blended. Dandelions jingled, 
sleighbells and violets blossomed in the snow, 
and you slept—the sleep that makes little boys 
well. 





‘* BEFORE YOU WENT TO BED” 


The bees and the wind were humming in the 
cherry-trees, for it was May. You were all 
alone, you and Mother, in the garden, 
where the white petals were falling, silently, 
like snow-flakes, and the birds were singing in 
the morning glow. 

Your feet scampered down the paths. Your 
curls bobbed among the budding shrubs and 
vines. Youleaped. Youlaughed. You sang, 
In your wide eyes blue of the great sky, green 
of the grasses. On your flushed cheeks sun- 
shine and breeze. In your beating heart 
childhood and spring—a childhood too big, a 
spring too wonderful, for the smallness of one 
little, brimming boy. 

‘“‘Look, Mother! See me jump.” 

““My!”’ she said. 

“‘And see me almost stand on my head.” 

“Wonderful!” 

“I know what I'll be when I grow to be a 
man, Mother.” 
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“‘ What will you be?”’ 

“A circus-rider.”’ 

“‘Gracious,”’ said she. 

“On a big, white horse, Mother.” 

‘“‘Dear me!” 

“And we'll jump ’way over the moon, 
Mother.” 

“*The moon?”’ 

“Yes, the moon. See!” 

Then you jumped over the rake-handle. 
You were practising for the moon, you said. 

“‘But maybe I won’t be a circus-rider, 
Mother, after all.” 

“‘Maybe not,” said she. 

“Maybe I’ll be President, like George Wash- 
ington. Father said I could. CouldI, Mother?” 

““Yes—you might—some day.” 

“‘But the Jones boy couldn’t, Mother.”’ 

“Why couldn’t the Jones boy?” 

‘Because he swears and tells lies. I don’t. 
And George Washington didn’t, Mother. I 
guess I won’t be a circus-rider, after all.’’ 

**Oh, I’m glad of that, dear.” 

‘**No, I guess I’ll keep right on, Mother—as 
long as I’ve started—and just be President. 

“Oh, that will be fine,’’ said she. She was 
sewing in the arbor, her lap filled with linen, 
her work-basket at her feet. 

**Mother.”’ 

** Yes.” 

“I think I’d like to sing a song now.”’ 

Straight and proper you stood in the little 
path, your heels together, your hands at your 
side, and so you sang to her the.song of the 
little duck: 

“*Quack, quack,’ said the Duck, 


‘Quack, quack,’ 
‘Quack, quack,’ said 





You stopped. 
“Try it a little lower, dear.” 


‘Quack, quack,’ said———— 

‘‘No, that’s too low,’’ you said. You tried 

again and started right that time and sang it 
through, the song of the little duck who 


” 


“* » « » wouldn’t be a girl, 
With only a curl, 
I wouldn’t be a girl, would you?” 
“Oh, it’s beautiful,’’ Mother said. 
‘‘ Now it’s your turn, Mother, to tell a story.”’ 
“A story?” 
““Yes. About the violets.” 





MOTHER 


‘‘The violets?’’ she said, poising her needle, 
musingly. ‘‘The blue, blue violets——’”’ 

‘“‘As blue as the sky, Mother,’’ you said, 
softly, for it is always in the hush of the garden 
that the stories grow. 

‘“‘As blue as the sky,”’ she said. ‘‘Ah, yes. 
Well, once there wasn’t a violet in the whole 
world.” 

‘‘Nor a single star,”’ you said, awesome ly 
helping her. And as you sat there listening 
the world grew wider and wider—for when you 
are a little boy the world is always just as wide 
as your eyes. 

‘‘Not. a violet or a single star in the whole 
world,’’ Mother went on. ‘‘And what do you 
think? They just took little bits of the blue 
sky and sprinkled them all over the green world 
and they were thé first violets.”’ 

“And the stars, Mother?”’ 

‘“Why, don’t you see? The stars are the 
little holes they left in the blue sky, with the 
light of heaven shining through.” 

“Oh!” you said softly. ‘‘Oh, Mother!” 

And then, in the hush of the garden, you 
looked at her, and lo! her eyes were blue like 
the violets, and bright like the stars, for the 
light of heaven was shining through. 

She was the most wonderful person in the 
whole world—who never did anything wrong, 
who knew everything, even who God was, 
watching, night and day, over little boys. 
Even the hairs of your head were numbered, 
she told you, and not a little bird died but He 
knew. 

“And did He know when Cock Robin died, 
Mother?”’ 

“Yes. He knew.” 

“And when I hurt my finger, Mother? 
He know then?”’ 

“Yes, He knows everything.” 

‘‘And He was sorry, Mother, when I hurt my 
finger?”’ 

“Very sorry, dear.” 

“‘Then why did He let me hurt my finger— 
why?” 

For a moment she did not speak. 

‘‘Dearie,’’ she said at last, ‘‘I don’t know. 
There are many things that nobody knows but 
God.” 

Hushed and wondering you sat in Mother’s 
lap, for His eye was upon you. Somewhere up 
in the sky, above the clouds, you knew He was 
sitting, on a great, bright throne, with a gold 
crown upon His head and a sceptre in His hand 
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—King of Kings and Lord of All. Down 
below Him on the green earth little birds were 
falling, little boys were hurting their fingers and 
crying in their mother’s arms, and He saw 
them all, every one, little birds and little boys, 
but did not help them. You crept closer to 
Mother’s bosom, flinging your arms about her 
neck. 

‘“‘Don’t let Him get me, Mother!”’ 

“Why, darling, He loves you. 

“Oh, no, Mother— 
not like you do; not 
like you.” 

The bees and the 
wind were in the apple 
trees, for it was May. 
You were all alone, 
you and Mother, in 
the] garden, where the 
white petals were fall- 
ing, like snowflakes, 
silently. In the swing 
Grandfather built for 
you, you sat swaying 
to and fro, in the 
shadows; and the 
shadows swayed to 
and fro in the gale; 
and to and fro your 
thoughts swayed in 
your dreaming. 

The wind sang in 
the apple boughs, the 
flowering branches 
filled and bent, and 
all about you were the 
tossing, shimmering 
grasses, and all above 
you birds singing and 
flitting in the sky. 
And so you swayed, 
to and fro, till you 
were the sailor, in a 
blue suft, sailing the 
blue sea. 

The wind sang in 
the rigging. The white 
sails filled and bent. Your ship scudded 
through the tossing, shimmering foam. Gulls 
screamedandcircledinthesky . . . andso 
you sailed and sailed, with the sea-breeze in 
your curls. 

The ship anchored. 

The swing stopped. 

You were only a little boy. 

‘“‘Mother,”” you said, softly, for your voice 
was drowsy with your dream. 





‘“ WHAT A BEAUTIFUL DREAM” 
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She did not hear you. She sat there in 
the arbor-seat, smiling at you, her hands idle, 
her sewing slipping from her knees. You 
did not know it then, but you do now—that 
to see the most beautiful woman in the 
whole world you must be her little boy. 

There in her garden, in her lap, with her 
arms around you and her cheeks between 
your hands, you gazed, wondering, into 
the blue fondness of her eyes. You saw 
her lips, forever smil- 
ing at you, forever 
seeking your own. 
You heard her voice 
sweet with love- 
words— 

‘*My dearest.”’ 

oe. as 

‘“* My darling.” 

a 

‘*My own dear little 
boy.” 

And then her arms 
crushing you to her 
breast and then her 
lips; and then her 
voice again 

“Once in this very 
garden, in this very 
seat, Mother sat 
dreaming of you.” 


“Of me, Mother?’’ 


“Of you. Here in 
the garden, with that 
very bush there red 
with blossoms, and the 
birds singing in these 
very trees. She 
dreamed that you 
were a little baby— 
a little baby, warm 

- and soft in her arms— 
and while the wind 
sang to the flowers 

Mother sang you a 

lullaby, and you 
stretched out your hands to her and smiled; 
and then—ah, darling!”’ 

‘But it was a dream, Mother.”’ 

“It was only a dream—yes—but it came 
true. It came true on a night in June—the 
first of June, it was—”’ 

““My birthday, Mother!” 

“Your birthday, dear.” 

“Oh, Mother,” you said, breathlessly— 
‘“‘what a beautiful dream.”’ 
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DECORATIVE PAINTING IN THE WALKER ART GALLERY BY JOHN LA FARGE 








Three Great American Painters 








By Charles H. Ca ffin* 











In the record of American art three names 
stand out distinctly as those of innovators: 
Whistler, La Farge, and George Inness. While 
Whistler’s influence has been felt throughout 
the whole art world, and La Farge (to quote 
from the Report of the International Jury of 
the Exhibition of 1889) ‘‘has created in all its 
details an art unknown before,’’ Inness was a 
pathfinder only within the domain of American 
art, and was led by instinct into ways already 
trodden by the great men of other countries. 
But this does not make him less an innovator. 
Nor does the fact that he was certainly in- 
fluenced by ‘‘the men of 1830,’ when hecame to 
know their works. The point is that through- 
out his life his evolution was from within. 

Inness was of religious temperament; highly 
imaginative and at the same time questioning, 
argumentative, as befitted his Scotch origin. 
Applying these qualities to his art, he was 
unremitting in the investigation of truth, 
while regarding nature in a spirit of elevated 
poetry. For he seems to have had always an 
alert consciousness of the simultaneous claims 
of the spirit and of the senses. He found an 
interdependence between the two. External 





*From American Masters of Painting, Charles H. Caffin, N Y., 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $3.00 net. 


beauty was the expression of an inward beauty 
of spirit. In this way landscape painting, to 
some orders of mind, becomes vezitably a form 
of religious painting. It would seem to have 
been so to Inness, as, in his way, it was to 
Corot. It was with the latter of all the Bar- 
bizon painters that Inness appears to have had 
most sympathy, though he was appreciative 
also of Rousseau and Daubigny. 

As soon as his circumstances permitted, 
Inness established himself in a country home 
at Montclair, N. J., and thenceforth the simple 
charms of his surroundings afford him all the 
inspiration that he needs. 

To us as well as to himself this is the most 
beautiful period of his art, representing the 
maturity both of his method and ideal. Years 
of study and experiment have given his hand 
assurance and facility. It obeys the brain 
implicitly and with a readiness that does not 
put any drag upon the full, free play of the 
imagination. Its ideography is entirely per- 
sonal, the brush work having been refined 
until in the most succinct and pregnant way 
it expresses precisely its author’s point of view. 
So personal is it that one may with equal 
certainty deduce the point of view from the 
method or trace back the method to the point 
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of view. Ampleness and simplicity are the 
characteristics of each. The ampleness, how- 
ever, is no longer of space but of significance; 
the vision, instead of being long-sighted, has 
become more penetrating and embracing; the 
artistis more thoroughly possessed of hissubject. 
So, too, the simplicity involves no meagerness 
of thought, but a thought fully realized and 
clarified of everything that might detract from 
or confuse its meaning, having also a large 
suggestiveness, an expression of the artist’s 
imagination which invites the exercise of ours. 

Not only had he the faculty of seizing the 
character of a scene and of portraying it in 
terms of eloquent suggestiveness, but he gave 
it the impress of his own fine way of seeing it. 
We remember the effect produced by viewing 
a large number of his pictures together, as at 
the Clarke and Evans’s sales. What a remark- 
able distinction pervaded the group. Not 
only was the manner that of a master, but of 
one whose accomplished technique was at the 
service of a high order of mind, evidencing, 
if one may say so, the gentleman’s way of 
approaching the mistress of his heart. His 
sentiment in no instance that I can recall, 
sinks into sentimentality. It grew out of a 
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devotion to nature which was deep enough to 
merge the personal feeling in an intense and 
active sensibility to the impression of the 
scene itself. So that, without any posture of 
mind or even, perhaps, any set purpose, he is 
poetical. Had his medium been words, he 
would have been nearer to Wordsworth than 
to Tennyson; satisfied to interpret nature 
rather than to use her for the setting of some 
thought of hisown. In this way he was much 
nearer to Rousseau and Daubigny than toCorot. 


JOHN LA FARGE, 


John La Farge has given us two avenues of 
approach to his personality as an artist: one 
through his pictures, drawings, and decora- 
tions, the other through his writings. In the 
drama of his artistic doings the writings serve 
as the chorus, which from its platform in front 
of the actual stage interpolates a commentary 
on the main action, in language always illumi- 
native, though sometimes of rather complex 
meaning. For it reflects, in fact, the com- 
plexity of its author’s personality, his life-long 
habit of contemplation and the wide horizon 
over which his study has roamed, embracing 
many objects of desire inside and outside his 








From the Collection of George A. Hearn, Esq. 
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art, to none of which he can tolerate a short 
cut, but the interdependence of which and the 
relative interest of the paths thereto, even the 
inevitable oppositions and compromises, he has 
always realized and valued. As Paul Bourget 
happily says, La Farge’s “‘least words betray 
the seeker of a kind like Fromentin, who thinks 
out his sensations—a rare, a very rare power.” 

No one denies to La Farge a splendor of 
expression. Heis that rara avis among artists, 
who not only sees the world as a pageant of 
colored light, but has found means to express 
his visions. His inherited instinct for color 
has been assiduously cultivated by observa- 
tion and scientific study, the researches of 
Professor Root of Columbia University having 
been enthusiastically followed and adapted by 
him to his practical requirements. When 
circumstances brought to him the opportunity 
of executing windows, immediately came into 
play his extensive memories, his dreams of 
possibilities, and, equally, his independence of 
conventionalized methods. Finding that he 
could not reach adequate results in the mate- 
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rial available, and realizing the weakness of 
existing methods, he experimented until he 
discovered the adaptabilities of opaline glass, 
which has a suggestion of complementary 
colors, ‘‘a mysterious quality of showing a 
golden yellow, associated with violet, a pink 
flush on a ground of green.’’ Moreover, by 
the infinite variety of modulations, which its 
making admits, it allows a degree of light and 
shade in each piece of glass, which not only gives 
modeling, but increases the depth of tone, 
sufficient at places to make the darker parts 
melt softly into the harsh lead-line. This 
invention by John La Farge of the applica- 
bility of opaline glass to the making of colored 
windows has-put a wide range of means in the 
hands of the artist, not only in the general 
richness and equally possible delicacy of effect, 
but in the increased subtlety attainable through 
complementary effects and effects of opposition, 
the material including all kinds of variety in 
the texture, quality, thickness, and even 
pattern of the glass, and also almost every 
variation of density and transparence. 

The new intent of this glass and 
the subsequent developments which 
have made of it a new fabric were 
so much the outcome of La Farge’s 
personal need of expression that it 
is not surprising he has reached 
results superior to those of others 
who employ the same medium. A 
reason which also contributes to his 
superiority is that his conception 
from the start formulates itself in 
color, whereas the genesis of most 
windows would appear to be in the 
lineal design, clothed in color after- 
ward. In other words, like every 
true craftsman, La Farge thinks in 
his material. 

In a brief appreciation of this 
artist’s work it is natural to dwell 
upon him in his capacity of a 
master decorator, for the whole 
trend of his activities, at first, 
perhaps, unconsciously, later with 
a purpose continually strengthened 
and expanded, has been in this 
direction. And he has proved him- 
self a master not only within the 
restricted field of American art, 
but in comparison with the master 
decorators of Europe. 

If I read La Farge’s art aright, it 
is the product of a wide and: pene- 
trating vision, simplified by selec- 
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tion; the theme is then comprehended in its 
vital significance, and all the force of his 
imagination is assembled to embroider it with 
a web of elaborate orchestration. 


JAMES MCNEILL 
WHISTLER. 


We are already far 
enough away from the 
middle of the last century 
to gain a fair perspective 
of it. In matters of belief 
and feeling, it was a 
period of little faith and 
less initiative. Men 
moved forward with their 
faces turned backward— 
in the religious world, 
seeking ideals in medie- 
valism; in art, borrowing 
their motives from the 
past. It was a time of 
te-discovery, of revivals; 
less of new birth or growth 
than of new assimilations. 
Velasquez, for example, 
was found to exist; so, 
also, Rembrandt; and 
Caucasian civilization be- 
came conscious of an 
Oriental art from farther 
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sane and normal type of it. 


round the globe than the Levant or even 
India. Japan was discovered. To-day 
these three names represent potent in- 
fluences in art. A few years ago their 
significance was not appreciated beyond 
the studios; still a few years farther back, 
and scarcely even there. It was Whistler’s 
discernment that early recognized their 
worth; his genius that utilized the signifi- 
cance so uniquely. How he did it is 
characteristic of himself, but equally of the 
modernity of which he is so consummate a 
representative. 

While Whistler as a man, in his attitude 
toward the world, has been the Beau 
Brummel of this nineteenth century 
modernity, he has kept his art ina beauti- 
ful isolation, selecting for it only the 
choicest contributions of the spirit of the 
age and impressing upon them the fine dis- 
tinction of his unique personality. Thus, 
while some of his contemporaries in the 
search for new sensations pushed their 
analysis into the gutter, his work has been 
invariably fragrant and pure. He has 
been a consistent apostle of beauty, of the 
I do not mean 


beauty as it is commonly understood, for he 
has had his very personal ideas and his 
own modes of reaching them; but that 
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the source in which he has always looked for 
them has been sane and normal; so that, amid 
the craving for new sensations and for new 
forms of expression, by which, like others, he 
has been affected, and with a taste also for 
notoriety and for shocking the vulgar, he has 
never in his art deviated from the sweet and 
wholesome. Nor has he lived without a strong 
faith. He has believed in himself without 
reservation, and just as absolutely in his art as 
he has formulated it. There is one god, and 
Whistler is its prophet; a creed narrow and 
intolerant, but abundantly justified, if you 
accept his god, which, again, is Whistler—the 
spiritual ego 
within him to 
which all his life 
he has tried te 
give an adequate 
expression. 

For his faith 
at root is a very 
simple one: the 
love of beauty 
and the expres- 
sion of it; only 
beauty with him 
is one of essence 
and significance, 
quite removed 
from any liter- 
ary allusiveness, 
and as far as 
possible ex- 
pressed by means 
which are solely 
the products of 
brush or etching 
needle, sensation 
and method ap- 
proximating as 
much as may be 
to the exclu- 
sively abstract ones of music. He cannot 
escape the concrete altogether and must often 
use as vehicles of expression things to which 
the dictionary assigns terms, and to which the 
association of memory and ideas has given a 
verbal significance. But even in using these 
he feels such significance extraneous, and 
subordinates it as far as possible to the special 
esthetic significance of the pictorial art. It 
is the meaning that these things have for the 
artist’s. peculiar vision that he tries to keep 
free from other allusion—abstract. 


bs _ 
From the Luxembourg Gallery 


is worth his consideration, but the employment 
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It is not. 
the object before. him for the time being that - 
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of the purely esthetic impression of it aroused 
in his own mind, of which he seeks to express 
the essence in his picture. It is a theory of art 
all but too subtle forhuman nature’s daily food; 
in a world in which we are continually confus- 
ing cause and effect, the object with the sub- 
ject, the source of our enjoyment with the 
enjoyment itself; a theory quite intolerable 
when exploited by a mediocre painter, or by a 
facile painter of mediocre mind; only, perhaps, 
so acceptable in Whistler’s case, because it is 
essentially a product of his own unique origi- 
nality. 

None but a man of peculiar sweetness of 
mind could have 
conceived that 
masterpiece in 
the Luxem- 
bourg, ‘“The Por- 
trait of My Mo- 
ther.’’ Garbed 
in black, as you 
will remember, 
she sits in pro- 
file, with her 
feet upon a foot- 
stool and her 
hands laid peace- 
fully and ele- 
gantly on her 
lap; the lawn 
and lace of her 
cap delicately 
silhouetted 
against the gray 
wall. She gazes 
with tranquil in- 
tensity beyond 
the limit of our 
comprehension 
along the vista 
of memories 
leading back 
through maternity to a beautiful youth. Nor 
is there any‘cynicism in ‘‘The White Girl,’”’ 
that symphony in white, rejected at the Salon 
of 1863, when the artist was twenty-nine years 
old, but conspicuous in the Salon des Refusés. 
The girl stands mysteriously aloof from all 
contact with, or suggestion of, the world, her 
dark eyes staring with a troubled, wistful look. 

There is a beautiful humanity in most of his 
work, the humanity of human nature or the 
human relation of the landscape to ourselves; 
and if he is able sometimes to enchant us 
without any apparent human significance, it 
is because he is Whistler—a genius. 
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BY DOG SLED UNDER THE AURORAS ..... EGERTON R. YOUNG* 


As speedily as possible I prepared three 
trains of dogs. I secured a capital Indian 
guide, whose duty it was to run on his snow- 
shoes ahead of our dogs to indicate the direc- 
tion. There was but little vestige of a road, as 
frequent blizzard storms swept through those 
northern wastes and forests and obliterated 
any trail that might have been made by 
passing hunters. 

As is customary and essential in traveling 
with dogs in that country, we had with us 
on our sleds our kettles, provisions, bedding, 
guns and everything absolutely essential to 
living out in the open air, independent of the 
rest of the world. 
We did not see 
a house on the (2 
whole route and 
met with only a 
few hunters 
through whose 
hunting grounds 


we passed. 
Three times 
when night 


overtook us we 
made our camp 
in the woods and 
there slept with 
no roof over us. 

After various 
adventures and 
mishaps, _inci- 
dent to such 
lands and to such methods of travel, we 
reached the southern end of a lake about 
thirty miles long. 

As it was about sundown when we came in 
sight of the lake, and there was abundance of 
good wood for a winter camp, we there decided 
to spend the night and go on in the morning. 
However, ere we had unharnessed our dogs 
we heard the shouts of Indians and the merry 
jingling of dog bells. To our surprise we 
found that the party consisted of my friend 
and a couple of Indian dog drivers. They 
each had a train of very large and fierce- 








*From My Lozs in the Northland, by Routes R. Young. 
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looking Eskimo dogs. It was resolved that 
we should go on, and as the lake was covered 
with fairly smooth ice, the traveling would 
now be much easier for the dogs. 

My tired dogs were unfastened from my 
cariole, and in their place was attached the 
train of four fierce Eskimos. My own faithful, 
cautious guide, as he carefully tucked the 
warm fur robes around me in the cariole, 
handed me a heavy dog whip, and said that in 
all probability I would have to use it, if those 
dogs found out they were dragging a white 
man. The owner of these dogs, as he 
straightened them out in the trail on the 
ice with their faces toward home, said to me: 

“Now do not 
speak a _ word, 
and there will 
be no trouble. 
They do not like 
white people, 
but if you do not 
speak to them, 
in their anxiety 
to get home, 
they will never 
suspect.”’ 

I looked the 
fierce brutes 
over and then so 
placed my heavy 
whip that Icould 
instantly seize 
if necessary, 

and made up my 
mind that I was infor a wild, exciting ride. 
With the consolatory words of my guide that, 
after resting the weary dogs for an hour or two, 
they would follow in my trail, and with the 
hope that they would find me safe at the end, 
my adventurous journey was suddenly begun 
by the owner of the dogs applying his long 
whiplash to them, which of course started them 
off on a furious gallop. 

It was a unique ride and exhilarating in the 
extreme. To add to the splendor of the starry 
heavens, the wondrous aurora came dancing 
and flashing and blazing up before me in the 
northerr sky. It formed into great armies 
which fought out theghostly battles with no 
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rude sounds to disturb the northern 
solitudes. Then, when apparently 
satisfied with this performance, 
they rolled across the heavens in 
great ribbons of light, from which 
they flung out long flags of purest 
white, which seemed as flags of truce 


from heaven to earth. When the 
zenith was reached the grandest 


transformation of all took place. 
In myriads they came, and as though 
every one knew its place they rapidly 
formed, in the very zenith above us, 
the crowning glory of the auroral 
displays, the perfect corona, the 
grandest vision the eye of man ever 
gazed upon. 

Then, as the whole corona blazed 
out in equal brightness, the shadow 
of my dogs was thrown completely 
under them. These ghostly shadows 
seemed to startle and _ stimulate 
their pace, as, to the sole music of 
their little bells, they rapidly sped 
along. They seemed also to startle something 
else, for out of a rocky island on our left there 
dashed a splendid black fox. He was indeed a 
beauty, and so vivid was the aurora that I hada 
very fine view of him, ashe rapidly hurried across 
our trail and struck out for a _ well-wooded, 
rocky island, perhaps half a mile on our right. 

The sight of him very much excited my 
dogs. Home, and theircomrades and kennels 
were for the time forgotten, and away from 
the home trail they dashed in wild excitement 
after that fox. We had come about half of 
the distance, and there being at least fifteen 
miles yet to run, it was not safe to be madly 
racing after a fox out on this great lake. So 
I resolved to break the silence, and to turn 
the dogs into the home stretch, even if I had 
to fight them. The preparations necessary 
were not many. Quickly bracing myself on 
my knees with my robes well around me, I 
gripped the heavy whip so that I could, if 
necessary, use the handle of it as a club. 
Then I sternly shouted to the dogs in Indian 
language to stop and then turn to the left. 
The instant they heard my voice they did 
stop, and that so suddenly, that my rapidly 
moving cariole went sliding on and passed 
the rear dog of the train, as far as his traces 
would allow. Then they came for me furiously. 
The leader of the train was the fiercest of the 
four, and he led in the attack. 

It was certainly well for me that he did so, 
for swinging the others around brought them 
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BELABORED HIM WITH THE WHIP HANDLE 


all into such a position that only one at a time 
could reach me. I am left-handed, and so 
as he sprang at me, I guarded my face with my 
right hand well wrapped in furs, while I 
belabored him over the head with the oak 
whip-handle. Three or four well administered 
blows were all he needed, and with a howl he 
dropped on the ice, while the next one in the 
train tried his best to get hold of me. One 
fortunate clip on the side of his head sent him 
tumbling over on his leader, and then had 
to face the third one of the train. He proved 
the ugliest customer of all, and I never before 
imagined a dog’s head could take such a pum- 
melling ere he would give in. Failing to get 
hold of me, he tore the robes and the parchment 
side of the cariole. It was well for me that 
the traces of the fourth dog, fastened to the 
front of the cariole, so held him back, that 
he was unable to do more than savagely 
growl at me, while he at times fastened his 
teeth into everything within reach. His 
efforts, however, kept the cariole twisting in 
a most erratic fashion, and so I had to keep 
up the fight and at the same time look well to 
my balance so as not to be upset. 

With the third dog conquered, I uncoiled 
the long lash of the whip and shouting 
‘‘Marche!”’ I vigorously and promiscuously 
used it on them. They did not wait for 
many applications, but speedily sprang to 
their feet. The leader wheeled around to the 
left and away they flew. At first they 
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seemed tangled up in the traces, but trained 
dogs are wonderfully clever in straightening 
out from these mixups, and so it was then. 
On they sped to the left until their sharp 
scent at once indicated when the home trail 
was reached, and the homeward journey was 
resumed. I had no hesitancy in speaking 
now. Asmy voice, in unison with the pistol- 
like reports of the whip rang out, they showed 
no more desire for battle, but a desperate 
resolve to reach home as speedily as possible. 
THESSALY........ RUFUS B. RICHARDSON......... INDEPENDENT 

Thessaly is in a certain sense a land apart 
from the rest of Greece. It was so in antiquity. 
But this very isolation has always been to the 
enthusiastic traveler an added charm _In- 
accessibility adds interest. The end of the 
journey is the finest part of it, if one has the 
good fortune to enter the great bay of Volo, 
called in ancient times the Gulf of Pagasz, by 
daylight and in the winter. Taking associa- 
tions and everything into account, there are 
few finer sights in the world than that which 
here presents itself. In front of you is 
Olympus, majestic, towering above the low 
range that separates the territory of Volo 
from the great basin of Thessaly. So near 
does it seem that one hardly thinks of it as 
being beyond the northern border, over in 
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THE VALE OF TEMPE 


Turkey. The long ridge of Pelion is close at 
hand on the right, with its twenty-four 
villages, covered on the occasion of one of my 
winter visits by twelve or fourteen feet of 
snow, so that they abandoned for a week all 
attemps at communicating with one another. 
What Pelion lacks in height it makes up 
in length, and its bulk is great. It seems a 

strange thought of Homer to make 
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METEORA: CLOISTERS ON THE LEFT 








the giants pile Pelion upon Ossa, 
which is a shapely and rather sharp 
cone. By turning around and 
looking astern one sees Parnassus, 
which in ordinary company would 
absorb attention, but it is here 
diverted by the sight of Olympus. 
In such company Othrys, on our 
left, hardly counts at all. 

Tempe is one of the two great 
show pieces of Thessaly. Even the 
ancients, who are often said to 
have set little store by beauties of 
nature, were enthusiastic over 
Tempe, although they appear to 
have paid little attention to the 
other great show piece, the cliffs of 
Meteora. Herodotus records that 
Xerxes was struck with wonder at 
the great defile five miles long 
with steep sides and a mighty 
river, the ‘Peneus, flowing through 
it. One fine feature of Tempe is 
also the view which one gets at 
the end, out over the sea to the 
site of Potidea and Olynthus. 
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The next day, instead of taking the train 
back to Phere and over the other branch 
which we were going to traverse later, we 


took a carriage to drive straight across due 
west to Trikkala, intending to take the train 
there for the last fourteen miles of the journey 
to Kalabaka, which lies at the foot of the 
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had come all the way from America, ten 


thousand miles away, just to see _ that 
monastery. Suddenly the parleying was stop- 
We 


ped by the shutting of the window. 
thought that we were shut out, but the gen- 
darmes lingered as if they thought their appeal 
had taken effect; and, in fact, after a delay of 
several minutes, which 
seemed to us much longer, 





we heard the clapping of 
wooden soles along the 
stone flagging inside the 
gate, and then the door 
swung open. We went to 
sleep that night congratu- 
lating ourselves on having 
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OUTRIGGER AND SAIL FERRY BOAT: 
PHILIPPINES 
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Meteora cliffs. We were off at six o’clock, and 
had over eight hours for our drive of thirty- 
seven miles. When we had done two-thirds 
of it the driver stopped to bait his horses. 
The result was that we saw the train go out 
of the station as we got into the outskirts o- 
the town. The horses were unable to make 
the extra fourteen miles to Kalabaka that 
night, and an essential part of our schedule 
was to spend the night at one of the monas- 
teries perched upon the picturesque rocks. 

We now gave an unexpected turn to events 
by picking up our heels and our very small 
packs and starting off along the railroad track, 
at a good athletic pace, for Kalabaka. Prob- 
ably the crowd expected to see us come back 
and lodge at Trikkala; but we reached Kala- 
baka inthree hours and a half, at nearly 
eight o’clock. When at last- we came to the 
bridge which spanned the chasm separating 
the cliff on which stood the monastery of St. 
Stepren from the body of the mountain our 
attendants shouted and cracked their whips 
over the reverberating chasm until a sleepy 
monk put his head out of a window in the third 


story, and said in a sleepy voice: ‘‘What 
time is it now?’’ On being told that it 
was ten o'clock he seemed disinclined to 


admit our claim, which the gendarmes urged 
vehemently. We made out that the gist of 
the claim was that. here were strangers who 


restored, by our own good 
legs, aided by a kind full moon, a programme 
that had been broken by a shiftless driver. 


BOATS IN MANY LANDS....E. C. ROST....SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Our first view of Manila as we steam on a 
small launch up the Pasig River to the landing 
stage discloses a panoramic assortment of 
shipping not equaled for strange and inter- 
esting features anywhere. At times this nar- 
row river, with its always rapid current, is so 
completely jammed or choked with shipping 
that navigation is attended with great danger. 

Within a few blocks from the captain of the 
Port’s office at the landing stage we come to 
the Binondo Canal, on our way to the central 
or old part of Manila. On this canal are used 
very curious ferryboats. They are small, 
built of heavy timbers covered with a wooden 
flooring, over which is erected a skeleton 
framework of wood, in turn covered with a 
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ten knots per hour. A landing is effected by 
running the boats onto a sandy beach, when 
the passenger steps ashore. 

Across the China Sea from Manila, a dis- 
tance of some seven hundred miles, we find not 
only interesting craft of all kinds, but that the 
native boats are navigated in nearly every 
instance by women, who act as pilots for 
large vessels that enter the beautiful harbor of 
Hong Kong. It is not 





bamboo roof. 
Each boat 
carries about 


fifteen passen- 
gers and is im- 
pelled by means 
of a long pole 
dexterously han- 
dled by the 
native ‘‘fletero.”’ 

In the river 
here wesee many 
canoes or dug- 
outs passing 
back and forth; 
these are made 
by the natives 
from solid logs, which are dug out, and they 
are impelled with a paddle. Our first 
stopping place was at lIlo-Ilo, island of 
Panay, which place had been burned by the 
natives. The island is famous as-being the 
greatest sugar exporting center in the archi- 
pelago. Here are used the double outrigger 
ferryboats, which are one of the strangest sights 
in our far-off possessions. These boats are 
made of huge logs also dug out or burnt out. 
They are fitted with masts and carry from 
two to four sails. On either side is a bamboo 
outrigger which distinguishes them from 
outrigger boats in other parts of the Pacific 
where only one outrigger is used. Bamboo 
being hollow, intersected by many partitions 
running crosswise, is practically a tube of 
many airtight compartments; and as the 
bamboo grows to an extremely large size, up 
to eighteen inches in diameter, these long 
airtight tubes are capable of sustaining great 
weight above water. In some instances, on 
large boats, the bamboo is tied in bundles on 
either side of the boat, which are suspended 
from cross beams and rest on the water. It is 
almost impossible to capsize one of these boats, 
which attain remarkable speed. These boats 
would circle quite around our steamer, the 
“Churraca,’’ an ex-Spanish transport, in a 
moderate breeze, while we were steaming at 
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unusual to see a 
woman at the tiller 
wearing a huge um- 
brella-shaped hat and 
having fastened on 
her back a _ child. 
These native boats 
are constructed of 
wood and bamboo, 
are fitted with a mast 
and carry a set of 
sails, and are used to 
carry produce and 
merchandise from 
place to place. The 
native family lives 
on these small boats; 
in fact, they spend their entire time on the 
water. For a rudder a very long oar is used 
and handled in an expert manner by the 
woman navigator. 

The strangest craft I have ever seen on all 
of my travels were the balsas of Lake Titicaca 
in Bolivia and Peru. The balsas are made of 
grass, an aquatic plant growing in the waters 
of the lake. These boats are likewise fitted 
with a mast and sail, and in some instances 
carry from eight to tenpersons. The Indians 
travel long distances over this vast inland lake, 
the surface of which is on a level with the 
summit of the Jung Frau of the Swiss 
Alps. 
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——- By Alice 


The Coming of the Christmas Lady 
Caldwell 


Redeo® = 








““My, but it’s nice an’ 
cold this mornin’! The 
thermometer’s done fell up 
to zero.” 

Mrs. Wiggs made _ the 
statement as cheerfully as 
if her elbows were not stick- 
ing out through the boy’s 
coat that she wore, or her 
teeth chattering in her head 
like a pair of castanets. 
But, then, Mrs. Wiggs was 
a philosopher, and the sum 
and substance of her philos- 
ophy lay in keeping the 
dust off her rose-colored spectacles. When 
Mr. Wiggs traveled to eternity by the 
alcohol route, she buried his faults with 
him, and for want of better virtues to extol, 
she always laid stress on the fine hand he 
wrote. It was the same way when their little 
country home burned and she had to come to 
the city to seek work; her one comment was: 
‘‘Thank God, it was the pig instid of the baby 
that was burned.” 

So this bleak morning in December she 
pinned the bed-clothes around the children 
and made them sit up close to the stove while 
she pasted brown paper over the broken win- 
dow pane and made sprightly comments on 
the change in the weather. 

The Wiggses lived in the Cabbage Patch. It 
was not a real cabbage patch, but a queer neigh- 
borhood, where ramshackle cottages played 
hop-scotch over the railroad tracks. There 
were no streets, so when a new house was built 
the owner faced it any way his fancy prompted. 

Jim was fifteen and head of the family; his 





*From Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Alice Caldwell 
Hegan/!N. Y., The Century.Co. 


shoulders were those of a man, and were bent 
with work, but his body dwindled away to a 
pair of thin legs that seemed incapable of 
supporting the burden imposed upon them. 
In his anxious eyes was the look of a bread- 
winner who had begun the struggle too soon. 
Life had been a tragedy to Jim: the tragedy 
that comes when a child’s sensitive soul is 
forced to meet the responsibilities of manhood, 
yet lacks the wisdom that only experience can 
bring. 

Billy Wiggs was differently constituted; 
responsibilities rested upon him as lightly as 
the freckles on his nose. When occasion or 
his mother demanded he worked to good pur- 
pose, with a tenacity that argued well for his 
future success, but for the most part he played 
and fought and got into trouble with the apti- 
tude characteristic of the average small boy. 

It was Mrs. Wiggs’ boast that her three little 
girls had geography names; first came Asia, 
then Australia. When the last baby arrived, 
Billy had stood looking down at the small 
bundle and asked anxiously: ‘‘Are you goin’ 
to have it fer a boy or a girl, ma?” Mrs. 
Wiggs had answered: “A girl, Billy, an’ her 
name’s Europena.”’ 

On this particular Sunday morning Mrs. 
Wiggs bustled about the kitchen in unusual 
haste. 

‘“‘I am goin’ to make you all some nice Irish 
pertater soup fer dinner,’’ she said, as she came 
in from the parlor, where she kept her potatoes 
and onions. ‘‘The boys’ll be in. soon, an’ 
we'll have to hurry and git through ’fore the 
children begin to come to Sunday school.”’ 

For many years Sunday afternoon had been 
a trying time in the neighborhood, so Mrs. 
Wiggs had organized a Sunday-school class at 
which she presided. 

‘“‘If there don’t come Chris an’ Pete a’ready.’ 
said Asia, from her post by the stove; “bet 
they’ve had their dinner, an’ jes’ come early 
to git some of ours.”’ 

‘““Why, Asia!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Wiggs, ‘‘that 
ain’t hospit’le, an’ Chris with one leg, too. 
’Tain’t no trouble at all. All I got to dois to 
put a little more water in the soup, an’ me and 
Jim won’t take but one piece of bread.” 

When Jim and Billy came in they found their 
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places at the table taken, so they sat on the 
floor and drank their soup out of teacups. 

“Gee!” said Billy, after the third help, ‘‘I’ve 
drinken so much that when I swallers a piece 
er bread I can hear it splash!” 

‘Well, you boys git up now, an’ go out and 
bring me in a couple of planks to put acrost 
the cheers fer the children to set on.”’ 

By two o’clock the Sunday school had begun; 
every seat in the kitchen, available and other- 
wise, was occupied. The boys sat in the win- 
dows and on the table, and the girls squeezed 
together on the improvised benches. Mrs. 
Wiggs stood before them with a dilapidated 
hymn-book in her hand. 

‘*Now, you must all hush talkin,’ so we kin 
all sing a hymn; I'll read it over, then we’ll all 
sing it together.”’ 

When upon life’s billers you are tempest tossed, 
When you are discouraged thinkin’ all is lost, 
Count yer many blessin’s, name ’em one by one 

An’ it will surprise you what the Lord hath done! 

Clear and strong rose the childish voices in 
different keys and’ regardless of time, but with 
a genuine enthusiasm that was in itself a 
blessing. When they had sung through the 
three stanzas Mrs. Wiggs began the lesson. 

‘“What did we study "bout last Sunday?” 
she asked. 

No response, save a smothered giggle from 
two of the little girls. 

‘Don’t you all remember what the Lord give 
Moses up on the mountain?” 

A hand went up in the corner, and an eager 
voice cried: 

‘“Yas’m, I know! Lord give Moses ten 
tallers, an’ he duveled ’em.’’ 

Before Mrs. Wiggs could enter into an argu- 
ment concerning this new version of sacred 
history, she was hit in the eye with a paper 
wad. It was aimed at Billy, but when he 
dodged she became the victim. This caused 
some delay, for she had to bathe the injured 
member, and during the interval the Sunday- 
school became riotous. 

““Mith Wiggs, make Tommy thop thpittin’ 
terbaccer juice in my hat.” 

‘““Miss Wiggs, I know who hit you.” 

“Teacher, kin I git a drink?” 

It was not until Mrs. Wiggs, with a stocking 
tied over her eye, emerged from the bedroom 
and again took command that order was 
restored. © 

“Where is Bethlehem?’’ she began, reading 
from an old lesson paper. 

“You kin search me,”’ promptly answered 
Chris. 
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She ignored his remark, and passed to the 
next, who said, half doubtfully: 

“Ain't it in Alabama?” 

‘No, it’s in the Holy Land,”’ she said. 

A sudden commotion arose in the back of the 
room. Billy, by a series of skilful manceuvers, 
had succeeded in removing the chair that held 
one of the planks, and a cascade of small, 
indignant girls were tobogganing sidewise down 
the incline. A fight was imminent, but before 
any further trouble occurred Mrs. Wiggs locked 
Billy in the bedroom, and became mistress of 
the situation. 

‘What I think you childern need is a talk 
about fussin’ an’ fightin.’ There ain’t no use 
in me teachin’ what they done a thousand 
years ago, when you ain’t got manners ’nough 
to listen at what I am sayin’. I recollect one 
time durin’ the war, when the soldiers was 
layin’ round the camp, tryin’ their best to keep 
from freezin’ to death, a preacher come ‘long 
to hold a service. An’ when he got up to 
preach he sez, ‘Friends,’ sez he, ‘my tex’ is 
Chillblains. They ain’t no use a-preachin’ 
religion to men whose whole thought is set on 
their feet. Now, you fellows git some soft- 
soap an’ pour it in yer shoes, an’ jes’ keep them . 
shoes on till yer feet gits well, an’ the nex’ 
time I come ’round yer minds ‘Il be better 
prepared to receive the word of the Lord.’ 
Now, that’s the way I feel ‘bout this here 
Sunday-school. First an’ fo’most, I am goin’ 
to learn you all manners. Jes’ one thought I 
want you to take away, an’ that is, it’s sinful 
to fuss. Ma use’ to say livin’ was like quiltin’ 
—you orter keep the peace an’ do ’way with the 
scraps. Now, what do I want you all to 
remember?” 

““Don’t fuss!”” came the prompt answer. 

“That’s right; now we'll sing ‘Pull fer the 
shore.’ ”’ 

When the windows had ceased to rattle from 
the vibrations of the lusty chorus, Mrs. Wiggs 
lifted her hands for silence. 

“‘O Lord!” she prayed earnestly, ‘“‘help these 
here children to be good an’ kind to each other, 
an’ to their mas an’ their pas. Make ’em 
thankful fer whatever they’ve got, even if it 
ain’t but a little. Show us all how to live like 
you want us to live, an’ praise God from whom 
all blessin’s flow. Amen.” 

As the last youngster scampered out of the 
yard, Mrs. Wiggs turned to the window where 
Jim was standing. He had taken no part in 
the singing,, and was silent and preoccupied. 
‘“‘Jim,”’ said his mother, trying to look into 
his face, ‘“‘you never had on yer overcoat 
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when you come in. You ain’t gone an’ 
sold it?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said the boy, heavily; ‘but ‘tain’t 


*nough ferthe rent. I got to figger it out some 
other way.”’ 

Mrs. Wiggs put her arm about his shoulder, 
and together they looked out across the dreary 
commons. 

‘“Don’t you worry so, Jin:my,”’ said she. 
‘*Mabbe I kin git work to-morrow, or you'll git 
a raise, or somethin’; they’ll be some way.”’ 

Little she guessed what the way was to be. 

The cold wave that was ushered in that 
December morning was the beginning of a long 
series of days that vied with each other as to 
which could induce the mercury to drop the 
lowest. Thedescent of the temperature seemed 
to have a like effect on the barrel of potatoes 
and the load of coal in the Wiggses’ parlor. 

Mrs. Wiggs’ untiring efforts to find employ- 
ment had met with no success, and Jim’s 
exertions were redoubled; day by day his 
scanty earnings became less sufficient to meet 
the demands of the family. 

On Christmas eve they sat over the stove, 
after the little ones had gone to bed, and dis- 
cussed the situation. The wind hurled itself 
against the house in a very frenzy of rage, 
shaking the icicles from the window-ledge and 
hissing through the patched panes. The snow 
that sifted in through the loose sash lay un- 
melted on the sill. Jim had a piece of old 
carpet about him, and coughed with almost 
every breath. Mrs. Wiggs’s head was in her 
hands, and the tears that trickled through her 
crooked fingers hissed as they fell on the stove. 
It was the first time Jim had ever seen her give 
up. 

‘Seems like we'll have to ast fer help, Jim,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I can’t ast fer credit at Mr. Bagby’s; 
seems like I’d never have the courage to pull 
agin a debt. What do youthink? I guess— 
it looks like mebbe we’ll have to apply to the 
organization.”’ 

Jim’s eyes flashed. ‘‘ Not yet, ma!” he said, 
firmly. ‘‘It ’ud be with us like it was with the 
Hornbys; they didn’t have nothin’ to eat, and 
they went to the organization an’ the man 
asted ’em if they had a bed or a table, an’ when 
they said yes, he said, ‘Well, why don’t you 
sell ’em?’ No, ma! As long as we've got 
coal I’ll git the vittles some way.’’ He had to 
pause, for a violent attack of coughing shook 
him from head to foot. ‘I think I can git a 
night job next week; one of the market-men 
comes in from the country ever’ night to git a 
early start nex’ morning’, an’ he ast me if I'd 
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sleep in his wagon from three to six an’ keep 
his vegetables from bein’ stole. That ’ud 
gimme time to git home an’ git breakfast, an’ 
be down to the fact’ry by seven.” 

‘‘But, Jimmy boy,” cried his mother, her 
voice quivering with anxiety, “‘you never could 
stan’ it night an’ day too! No, I’ll watch the 
wagon; I’ll—’’ 

A knock on the parlor door interrupted her. 
She hastily dried her eyes and smoothed her 
hair. Jim went to the door. 

‘I’ve a Christmas basket for you!’ 
cheery voice. 

‘Is this Christmas?’’ Jim asked dully. 

The girlinthedoorwaylaughed. Shewastall 
and slender, but Jim could see only a pair of 
sparkling eyes between the brim of the hat 
and her high fur collar. It was nice to hear 
her laugh, though; it made things seem warmer 
somehow. The colored man behind her depos- 
ited a large basket on the doorstep. 

“It’s from the church,’’ she explained; ‘“‘a 
crowd of us are out in the omnibus distributing 
baskets.”’ ° 

“Well, how’d you ever happen to come here? 
cried Mrs. Wiggs, who had come to the door. 

‘‘There is one for each of the mission-school 
families; just a little Christmas greeting, you 
know.”’ 

Mrs. Wiggs’ spirits were rising every minute. 
‘““Well, that certainly is kind an’ thoughtful 
like,” she said. ‘‘Won’t you—”’ she hesitated; 
the room she had just left was not in a condi- 
tion to receive guests, but Mrs. Wiggs was a 
Kentuckian. ‘‘Come right in an’ git warm,” 
she said cordially; “‘the stove’s died down 
some, but you could get thawed out.”’ 

‘‘No, thank you, I can’t come in,’’ said the 
young lady, with a side glance at Jim, who was 
leaning against the door. ‘‘ Have you plenty 
of coal?’’ she asked, in an undertone. 

“Oh, yes’m, thank you,” said Mrs. Wiggs, 
smiling reassuringly. Her tone might have 
been less confident, but for Jim’s warning 
glance. Every fiber of his sensitive nature 
shrank from asking help. 

The girl was puzzled; she noticed the stamp 
of poverty on everything in sight except the 
bright face of the little woman before her. 

‘‘Well,’’ she said doubtfully, ‘if you ever 
want—to come to see me, ask for Miss Lucy 
Olcott at Terrace Park. Good night, and a 
happy Christmas.”’ 

She was gone, and the doorway looked very 
black and lonesome in consequence. But the 
cloud had turned inside out for Mrs. Wiggs, 
and only the silver lining was visible. 
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EditorialY¥ Comment 








In the autumn number of The 
a a. International Quarterly Mr. Will 

H. Low writes with some plain- 
tiveness of the lack of interest in art in the 
‘‘national metropolis.’”’” While in Paris, he 
says, the opening of the Salon is the chief 
social and intellectual evént of the year, and 
while in London the opening of the Royal 
Academy partakes of the dignity of a national 
event; in New York it is the opening of the 
Horse Show that chiefly interests the ‘four 
hundred,’”’ if not, indeed, the three or four 
millions who reside there. It is true that 
some American millionaires spend great sums 
of money upon art every year; but, while their 
purchases threaten to drain Europe of the best 
of its modern masterpieces, little or none of the 
money so lavishly expended finds its way into 
the lean and hungry purses of American 
artists. Americans who have had the training 
of the Paris studios, and are as well equipped 
as many of the foreign artists whose paintings 
are eagerly purchased at fancy prices by 
indiscriminating millionaires, are condemned 
to earn their bread by teaching, while the few 
pictures they have time to paint are exhibited 
in empty galleries and remain unsold. This 
is a gloomy view of the situation; but there 
is, perhaps, some excuse for the millionaires 
in the fact that American artists have not yet 
produced anything worthy to be called a 
national art. It is true, perhaps, that they 
have painted Breton peasants and Dutch 
milkmaids and Andalusian dancers as well as 
their French and Dutch and Spanish rivals; 
but the connoisseur may be pardoned if he 
prefers to get his foreign ideas from foreigners. 
A national art means something more than a 
good imitation of foreign wares. That Ameri- 
can artists are not incapable of original work 
has been shown whenever they have received 
commissions for the decoration of public 
buildings. Mr. Edwin Blashfield, for instance, 
in his recently exhibited painting for one of the 
rooms of the new courthouse at Baltimore, 
handles a distinctively American theme with a 
daring symbolism that is altogether refreshing. 
If the majority of the easel pictures that find 
annual exhibition on the walls of the Fine 
Arts Building were conceived in the same 
national spirit and handled with similar 
breadth of treatment, it is not impossible 
that the exhibitions of the American Society 
of Artists would come in time to be considered 
a rival attraction even to the Horse Show. and 


the purses of American artists would show 
signs of recovery. 


It is a singular fact that of the 
bas or three men who most profoundly 
affected French thought and 
life in the nineteenth century two at least, 
Hugo and Zola, have been condemned by the 
unanimous voice of the French critics. Despite 
Hugo’s theatricality and despite Zola’s bes- 
tiality, foreign readers have recognized the 
essential truth of their human types, and if 
faithful representation constitutes literary art, 
no critic outside France will deny the greatness 
of these two writers; but the amour propre of 
the French critic may be pardoned when it 
denies the truthfulness of their pictures and 
the reality of their art. Men like to drawa 
veil over the moral ulcers that sap the vitality 
of the society in which theylive. The hand 
that thrusts aside this curtain and insists upon 
exposing the ulcer in all its hideousness to the 
light of day will receive small thanks from 
his compatriots and contemporaries, whatever 
the moral effect of the exposé upon a future 
generation. And whatever this moral effect may 
be, and whatever the truthfulness of Zola’s pic- 
tures of the festering slums of society, is French 
criticism not right in denying the artistic 
excellence of his work? True art is something 
more than photography, even with moral pur- 
pose back of the camera. The surgeon or the 
police reporter may turn his back faithfully 
on all that is beautiful and all that is ideal 
in human society to apply his scalpel or his 
searchlight to its cankering sores; but the 
artist should use these materials only to throw 
into greater relief the beautiful and the ideal 
in human relations. While Emile Zola may 
have been a great preacher, or a great moralist, 
according to his lights, his unrelieved pictures 
of human misery cannot be accepted as art, 
if art is to be judged by the standards of the 
centuries. If, however, we choose to set 
aside the literary canons of other days and 
accept Prof. Harry Thurston Peck as the 
Lessing of our generation, we must place 
Zola high up on the pinnacle of literary fame. 
Writing in The Bookman-of Balzac, Zola, 
and Victor Hugo, he records the following 
critical judgment, which for sheer extrava- 
gance of wrong-mindedness has not been sur- 
passed in recent criticism: 


Since Shakespeare’s time no English writer, with 
the possible exception of Sir’ Walter Scott, has 
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arisen fit to be compared with any one of these 
great Frenchmen for sheer vitality and _over- 
whelming power. How cold and pale our Anglo- 
Saxon fiction looks beside the splendid unrestraint 
of the masterpieces of French genius! Even 
Thackeray seems merely an amiable, mildly cynical, 
grandfatherly sort of person when we come to him 
straight from the reading of Cousine Bette or 
L’Assommoir, while Dickens shrinks to the pro- 
portions of a cockney sentimentalist whose maudlin 
movements are varied with sporadic bursts of 
forced buffoonery .Whatever France has come to be 
among the political forces of the world, her sons 
still keep the flame of genius brilliantly aglow. And 
not the least among them was Emile Zola—in 
temperament an epic poet, in ambition a literary 
sociologist, in fact a Cyclopean panoramic artist. 


It is something of a reproach 
against our intellectual standing 
that so little interest was recently 
aroused when an excellent production was 
given in New York of one of the old morality 
plays called Everyman. Some account of 
the play will be found on another page of 
CURRENT LITERATURE. It was with apparent 
difficulty that a handful of people could be 
induced to see it. Gruesome as it was, it was, 
nevertheless, extremely well done, and had an 
historic interest which should have drawn 
those who have literature and art in their 
minds, rather than sensations, in viewing an 
exhibition of this kind. From an educational 
point of view, a revival of this kind is so rare 
that it might well have received the support of 
those who are in any way occupied with the 
instruction of the young. Certainly a good 
representation of a fifteenth century play 
is a not-to-be-forgotten event, and we trust 
that the discouragement which Everyman 
received in New York will not-follow it to other 
and smaller places. 


EVERYMAN 


Many are inclined to ask whether 

stake OVER? the end 6f the coal strike has 
come with the return of the 

miners and the resumption of work. Coal is 
again coming to market, and by slow degrees 
the famine which existed is being relieved. 
Meanwhile we hear little from the coal region 
itself, and the public hardly knows what the 
aftermath of the strike has been. Some 
inkling of it is contained in a sermon preached 
recently by Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, at the 
old Plymouth church in Brooklyn. Dr. Hillis 
has been a frequent visitor to the coal regions 
since the strike, and his report of conditions 
there is that the rule of violence against 
non-union workers has been followed by con- 
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ditions which are quite as deplorable. The 
terms under which the unions returned to 
work included promises not to molest or 
discriminate against the non-union workers 
who had been employed in the mines during 
the strike. There were some 25,000 of these, 
and the operators, satisfied with their agree- 
ment with the union, have simply abandoned 
the non-union men, and left them without 
adequate protection. As a result most of 
these men have been obliged to leave the 
work they had undertaken. ‘‘Two weeks 
ago,”’ said Dr. Hillis, ‘‘I conversed with some 
non-union men there. One was an old soldier, 
who had been in the mines for forty years. His 
son for nearly as long. He had earned $80 a 
month for years. All summer they had car- 
ried revolvers, and been in daily peril of clubs, 
of stones, and poison, and, at last, worn out 
with the nervous strain, they had felt com- 
pelled- to flee; indeed, most of the non-union 
men have already gone. Inone little Catholic 
church the hatred burned even more intensely. 
Having hated the non-union brother in the 
life that now is, it extended to the life that is 
to come. These Catholics believed in a 
literal hell. On Sunday morning, when the 
old priest began to celebrate mass, the miners 
interrupted the service. They insisted that 
they would leave the church unless he put 
out the two non-union men. Because of a 
mistaken judgment, they would deprive these 
non-union men of bread eternal as well as 
bread temporal, and send them to hell here- 
after. And to the honor of the old priest, be 
it said, that before the union men stalked out, 
as they did, they heard the Ten Command- 
ments read, with some notes and annotations.” 

In the meantime the commission is at its 
work and will come to a decision as quickly 
as circumstances will permit, but there is the 
acceptance of it on the part of the union still 
to be reckoned with. Should the terms of 
this decision prove less satisfactory than was 
expected, what will the former strikers do? 
Will they repudiate their agreement or, even 
at a sacrifice, support the pledge which Mitchell 
has given as their spokesman? What is 
needed in debates with labor is confidence, and 
confidence can only be established by an 
absolute submission to the terms of an agree- 
ment, no matter how wide of the mark it may 
prove in the working out. We feel that 
there is little or no question about the oper- 
ators’ end of the matter. Having agreed to 
the settlement by a commission, they will abide 
by it. If we could feel the same with regard to 
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the union, we need never be disquieted about 
the labor question. There is nothing to be 
gained by a labor organization through mean- 
ness, through dishonesty, through intimidation, 
threats, thuggism, and the like. These are 
weapons which react upon the usersofthem. The 
reaction may be slow, but it comes in time, and 
leaves the user used up. Labor can, and should, 
organize, but, under the laws and conditions 
of our land, it should aim to be reliable, and 
responsibility should be placed with its leaders 
and backed up with as great scrupulosity as if 
the organization were but a single individual. 
Some such step as this would be the natural 
outcome of the difficulties of the past summer. 
The enormous cost of the strike is out of all 
proportion to the gain to be made unless some 
great moral advance shall eventually have 
been made by the labor element. 


In a certain class of periodicals, 
even in “these enlightened 
ays,’ you may come across 
advertisements of divining-rods which are guar- 
anteed to be infallible discoverers of hidden 
treasure. In many country districts, also, 


A MODERN 
DIVINING-ROD 


you will find persons who will undertake to 
locate a spring of water below the surface by 
means of a hazel twig of correct form and 


growth. How old divination of this kind is 
it is hard to say, but the Hebrew prophet, 
Hosea, who is placed in the eighth century 
before the Christian era, alludes toit. Investi- 
gation and tests have failed to destroy the 
superstition, for superstition is somewhat like 
the Lernean hydra, and abler men than Sir 
Arthur Wardour, in Scott’s Antiquary, have 
been deceived by the Dousterswivels of their 
day. Even Linnaeus experimented, and ended 
his experiment in uncertainty. He concealed 
a purse of a hundred ducats in order to test 
his secretary who praised the merits of his 
divining-rod. The hazel wand failed to point 
out the place of concealment, and the company 
who had assembled to witness the test trampled 
the ground to such an extent that Linnaeus lost 
his marks and—the purse. The diviner, 
however, for some inscrutable reason, was now 
equal to the task, and in spite of the phil- 
osopher’s denial that he was going in the right 
direction, actually located the purse and dug it 
up. The experimenter remarked that such 
another result would make a proselyte of him. 
What wonder that superstition still lives on, 
when men ‘forget all the many failures, and 
remember only the few coincidences! 
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Hitherto science has only smiled at the 
superstition, unable to meet the requirement of 
a positive method of arriving, by scientific 
means, at the result claimed. Now, however, 
after all these ages of uncertainty, the want is 
supplied, and we have a modern divining-rod, 
on scientific principles, which, for some metals 
at least, will act with certainty. A Californian 
has devised a method of locating one which 
utilizes the fact that earth containing gold, 
silver or copper is a better conductor of elec- 
tricity than earth devoid of them. Two rods, 
electrically connected by means of the appa- 
ratus, are driven into the earth at a definite 
distance from each other. The presence of the 
metals named is ascertained by measuring the 
resistance, variations in which are positively 
heard through a telephone. Nor is this all. 
When a metal has been located, the depth of 
the ore beneath the surface can also be found 
by a series of measurements. This is only 
another instance of the many, applications 
of electricity which are startling. Nay, we 
are beyond the startling stage and have come 
to regard the development of electrical con- 
trivances as matter of course. Well, indeed, 
has it been said that electrical science is still 
in its infancy. If this is the case, what must 
the full-grown stage be? And will the scientific 
electrical divining-rod displace the superstitious 
one? Erroneous beliefs die hard. 
When we consider the important 
position which the newspaper has 
achieved as a means of educating 
the masses, it is imperative that its statemients 
should be characterized by absolute accuracy. 
News, in the sense of records of incidents in 
political, commercial, social, criminal, and 
other phases of life, is really but one of many 
subjects which the daily journal presents to 
its readers. No newspaper hesitates to deal 
with scientific subjects, even the most abstruse. 
At the present day, science is no luxury for a 
favored few; the masses of general readers are 
ripe for its teachings, and there is no condition 
of our many-sided life that is not touched in 
some way by its discoveries. But science 
demands the severest kind of accuracy, and it 
is to be regretted that the scientific articles 
and paragraphs of journals not specially 
dedicated to the subject are frequently inac- 
curate and misleading. Notably has this been 
the case recently with many newspaper 
notices of Perrine’s comet. Astronomy is, 
indeed, one of the sciences in which ‘‘a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.” A single 
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word or phrase is quite sufficient to show that 
the writer of the paragraph is ‘‘all at sea”’ 
on the subject on which he ventures to proffer 
information. Zoology and botany, too, are 
sciences in which it is very easy to betray 
gross ignorance while posing as an expert. 
A single word misspelt may disclose the fact 
that the writer is trusting his ear rather than 
his eye, and not infrequently the man who 
really knows may well dust his spectacles to 
see whether he has misread the printed matter. 
Other sciences are equally sufferers, but these 
will suffice to illustrate the need there is for 
greater accuracy on the part of the writers 
of scientific articles for daily journals. Sun- 
day newspapers are, perhaps, the greatest 
offenders in this matter, simply because the 
persons best fitted for the work do not usually 
contribute articles to this department of 
journalism. It is all very well for such as 
do supply this material to make extracts from 
encyclopedias and the like, but the extracts 
should at least have a logical setting. It is too 
much to expect that each newspaper should 
have a scientific editor among its many asso- 
ciates, but it should be insisted upon that 
when the proofreader is dealing with a scien- 
tific name, he should verify it, if he is not 
already sufficiently acquainted with it. In this 
one respect, at least, it would be well if 
ludicrous mistakes were prevented. It would 
be better still if all scientific articles were sub- 
mitted to a competent person before they are 
allowed to appear in the columns of a news- 
paper that is careful of its reputation. 

At intervals the even tenor of the 
great reception which the genial 
public holds for the débutantes 
of fiction is broken by the announcement that a 
problem novel is coming. Time was when the 
term problem novel or problem play was looked 
upon with suspicion, for the subject with which 
it dealt was not always such as strict censors 
approved. Now, however, the term has been 
extended to mean any debatable question in 
moral, social or political life, or of socialistic 
theory and practice. Taking this larger inter- 
pretation, the problem novels of to-day are 
often very imperfect. It seems almost as if 
the writers were mathematicians as well as 
novelists, and were transferring the mathemat- 
ical indeterminate problem to the essay in fic- 
tion. This is unsatisfactory, for the minds of 
their readers are not content with an unlimited 
number of solutions, nor with leaving the 
problem unsolved, but reasonably expect that 
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the philosophic writer shall present some sort 
of definite result. 

The writer of a novel which deals with any 
problem of life, in the sense in which the word 
is commonly used, is neglecting a great oppor- 
tunity as well as a duty if he does not follow 


out the working to some legitimate end. It is 
not sufficient for a great work of fiction, how- 
ever characteristic it may be of the majority 
of those that flow from the cornucopias of the 
publishers, to merely amuse the reader for an 
hourortwo. Every work of art, be it painting, 
sculpture, opera, play, novel, or whatever you 
please, must have a well-rounded-out unity, 
so that it is segregated from all of its kind. 

It must, as the very reason for its being, 
leave some impress on human mind, create or 
emphasize some human interest. No novel 
worthy of the name is a mere congeries of ink, 
paper, and words. We have a perfect right 
to look for a solution whenever we take in hand 
a problem novel, for the very fact that the 
writer adopted the problem as his central 
thought confers that right on the reader. 
No one would think in a competitive examina- 
tion of leaving his quadratic equation half 
solved. And novel writing is a competitive 
examination, with the public as examiner; 
and the best only survive. 

It is not difficult to find instances that would 
encourage those who attempt to write such 
works to persevere to the logicalend. Rous- 
seau’s Iimile, or, to use its second title, De 
L’Education, showed that the writer had the 
courage of his convictions, and, although civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities raved, the book 
did its work inheralding a new era of education. 
Sir Walter Besant’s All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men dealt with a problem at which the 
world raised its eyebrows, but Besant solved it, 
and his book became a prophecy which was 
fulfilled in a few years. Edward Bellamy, in 
Looking Backward, attacked a socialistic 
problem, traced the issue, as it were, in every 
mathematical process, arriving at a definite 
solution. Whether this, too, is prophetic, time 
alone willshow. Ifthe novel is to be employed 
in such service as these three have done, let 
the writers cease to give us indeterminate 
problems; the world is ripe for definite solutions. 





There is nothing we enjoy more 
than the contemplation of the 
magnitude of American resources. 
They are a nine days’ wonder and their 
interest never fades, because the statis- 
tics only change on the increase side of the 
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account. Scientific journals are especially fond 
of compiling figures of this kind, and we quote 
from the Age of Steel the following résumé 
of our superlative bigness in the railroad line: 


The housewife with the most flour can make the 
largest loaf, and a country that can combine con- 
structive intelligence with a vast wealth of material 
has all the potentials necessary to the building up of 
industrial empire. This is demonstrated in our rail- 
road enterprises. Hitherto they have had no equal 
in any other country. We cross and recross, and 
practically gridiron vast spaces of territory, running 
from thesun rise in one ocean to its downsetting 
in another. We possess nearly half of the railroad 
mileage of the world, representing an aggregate 
capitalization of $12,000,000,000. There are more 
than 200,000 miles of single track railroad lines in the 
United States. - This would encircle the globe eight 
times. In the fiscal year 1901 the gross earnings of 
all the railroads in the country amounted to $1,588,- 
526,037. The number of persons employed in 1901 
averaged 584 employees for each 100 miles of line. 
The amount paid in salaries and wages during the 
same year amounted to $610,713,000. It costs the 
railroads $32,000,000 annually to keep the road- 
way in good condition. Moreover, they are the 
largest consumers in the country of steel and iron. 
In steel rails alone the railroads of the United States 
consume between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 tons a 
year. The census of 1900 alsc shows that 2,774 
locomotives were built during that year, and about 
20,000 persons were employe in these establish- 
ments, with the annual pay roll rounding out to 
$10,890,000. The present cost ot operating the 
railroads of the United States with steam power is, 
in round numbers, $502,600,000 per annum; but to 
carry on the same amount of work with men and 
horses would cost the country $11,308,500,000. 
These figures give an approximate idea of what the 
railroad industry signifies to the country at large. 
Some years ago it was supposed that railway 
construction was getting ahead in reckless fashion 
of public needs. We have the answer to this in the 
fact that the country is wanting more and not less of 
railroad facilities, and the end is not yet in measur- 
able distance. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL _ De article on the Grand Canyon 
a ee of Colorado, by John Muir, in the 
Century Magazine for November, 

is quite enough to fill with longing the heart of 
the lover of Nature’s beauty and grandeur. 
Very aptly does he call it Nature’s Capital City. 
There is probably no country in the wide world 
on which Nature has lavished scenic magni- 
ficence to the extent she has bestowed it on the 
continent of North America; and yet, out of 
the millions of people in the United States, 
how many hundreds have taken advantage 
of the gift placed literally within the reach 
of their own hands? We annually see a stream 
of tourists set out across the ocean to visit the 
well-trodden paths of the Old World—the 
sweet English lake scenery; the rugged, wild 
and beautiful mingling of loch and hill in 
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bonnie Scotland; thé wonderful Rhineland ; the 
majestic Alps, and the dreamy North Italian 
lakes. But, at our own door, as it were, 
unvisited except by a few enthusiasts, there 
are scenes which yield to none of these in those 
natural effects which impress the mind with a 
sense of grandeur, beauty, and harmony, and 
which make the earth fair to look upon. 

What is it which causes Americans, proud 
of their own land and accustomed to vaunt its 
praises, to seek these foreign fields? It is not 
mere scenic inducements, but the charm of 
human interest in song and story. Words- 
worth, Southey, and the two Coleridges con- 
secrated the English lakes; the author of 
Waverly in poem and novel clothed Scotland 
in enduring charm; the history of bygone 
ages of struggle after fuller knowledge and 
higher culture is read on every cliff of the 
Rhineland; Swiss bravery and independence 
seem to radiate from every Alpine peak and 
valley; and in Italy the very air is redolent 
of art and literature. ‘‘Travel,’’ says Bacon, 
‘‘in the younger sort, is a part of education; 
in the elder, a part of experience.’’ But in 
his suggestions about the things to be seen 
he makes no mention of any landscape, tower- 
ing mountain or lovely lake. Polonius, also, 
in his advice to Laertes, confines himself solely 
to his son’s conduct among men. Human 
interest, therefore, it would seem, is the chief 
inducement to foreign travel, and it has thrown 
its glamour over natural scenes; but may we 
not say that he will best understand this his- 
toric interest who is best acquainted with his 
native land, for he can measure the depth of 
that influence which makes the Trossachs, 
for instance, more inspiring than many a home 
scene of far more majestic grandeur. It is 
probable that with more leisurely mechanical 
means of locomotion, better roads connecting 
the east and west of the continent, and more 
frequent centers for rest and refreshment, the 
charge that we do not know the land we live in 
may become less overwhelming, but at present 
we can only say that those who have seen its 
greatest wonders and write about them for 
our information seem to be dealing with the 
other end of the earth. 


The sale of the Akhurst collec- 
tions in Brooklyn emphasizes a 
phase of the love of nature which 
is worthy of attention. Time was when, in the 
arduous task of building up this nation, men 
had not the leisure to devote to that intimate 
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study of nature which has been so character- 
istic of European science. The professional 
investigation of biology was so sparingly remun- 
erative that those who believed that money is 
power looked upon it as a fad of enthusiasts. 
Leisure, however, is becoming a more general 
possession, and it is not outof place to point 
out that in Britain and the European con- 
tinent much of the best work in biology has 
been done by men of leisure and business 
and professional men in their leisure moments. 
The same is becoming true of this country, and, 
although economic biology is now recognized 
as one of the most important departments of 
State and Federal work, the public at large 
is beginning to realize what a wealth of 
refreshing pleasure is to be found in getting 
close to plant and animal. There is, how- 
ever, a great defect in the present general 
pursuit of the study of nature. It is the 
ignoring of collecting. If any one doubts this, 
let him recall the names of his friends who 
profess a love for investigation of animal or 
plant life, and then number those who possess 
collections of specimens in any department of 
either of these. 

Few things offer a better field for logical 
training than the collection of natural objects. 
Order, genus, species, are the first things 
impressed upon us; the value of types, of 
common properties and specific differences is 
insisted upon; and training in critical dis- 
crimination is a necessary result. No one can 
fail to become, let us say, a better business 
man from being a collector of specimens of 
natural objects around him; provided, how- 
ever, that he does not dip here and there into 
matters, but takes up some specific study. 
Of these there is abundance, especially in 
entomology, among molluscs; in botany, 
especially among ferns and their allies, mosses, 
algae, and the like. 

Persons who rave about the cruelty of col- 
lecting livingthings for scientific purposes really 
do not know what they are talking about. 
They will decry the capture and instant death 
of a butterfly or moth, and yet they them- 
selves will coolly set a viscid trap for flies and 
allow the poor wretches to starve to death 
slowly, held prisoners by the feet. Any per- 
son who collects for the sake of knowledge is 
far too careful of his specimens to tolerate suf- 
fering on their part. Natural history collec- 


tions, also, to say the least, are as intellectual— 
many would say more so—as those of postage 
stamps and postal cards. 
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THE QUARTER- Twenty-five yearsagoasmall sec- 
CENTENARY. OF tion of the present magnificent 
MUSEUM American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York was opened to 

the public, and in that quarter of a century 
the institution has gone on enlarging its quar- 
ters, increasing its collections, and improving 
its facilities for the instruction of the masses 
in those popular branches of science which 
are represented within its walls, until to-day 
it is one of the best-equipped museums of its 
kind in the world, and one of the most modern 
and complete in its arrangements. Professor 
Huxley’s ideal of a museum as ‘‘a consultation 
library of objects”’ is well exemplified here, for 
the classification and arrangement of its mate- 
rials is admirable; but the governing body 
of the American Museum have had a still 
more useful purpose in mind, viz., that of 
attracting the attention and cultivating the 
interest of the ordinary sightseer by such a 
grouping of its principal exhibits as will 
present a picture not only of the objects them- 
selves, but of their relations to one another 
and to the world about them. The great cases 
in one of the lower halls containing herds of 
moose and caribou and bison, represented 
as if in their native environment, are instruc- 
tive object lessons in the life, history and 
habits of these rare animals that must impress 
every observer however heedless in passing. 
The representation of a beaver dam with its 
deft carpenters and masons, of the furry 
tribe whose precious pelts lured trappers and 
voyageurs from the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
to the headwaters of the Mississippi in the 
days of the old régime, is an object of more 
than curious interest to everyone who would 
understand the adventurous period of Ameri- 
can history. In bird-life this grouping of 
families and species in the apparently active 
performance of their usual functions, building 
nests, rearing and feeding their young, in 
perfect imitation of their native habitat, is 
especially pleasing and instructive. The eye 
is first charmed by the beauty of the mimic 
scene and the interest is engaged and the mind 
informed before the casual visitor suspects 
that anything has been done for his improve- 
ment. One collection especially, of the birds 
to be found within a radius of fifty miles of 
New York, arranged under two heads—one 
systematic, including all the birds of the 
vicinity, the other seasonal, containing only the 
birds of the month—is particularly useful 
to the amateur bird collector and naturalist. 
There are aids and suggestions on every 
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hand for .the study of nature, and it is gratify- 
ing to note that these are fully appreciated. 
Teachers come to the museum with their 
pupils from neighboring, and sometimes from 
distant, schools. The lecture courses are 
well attended; and the information gathered 
by the numerous exploring and research 
parties always in the field in the interests of the 
museum is widely distributed through its 
various publications. New York has, indeed, 
no other public institution that fills so large a 
place in the popular mind and heart as the 
American Museum. 
HENRY JAMES J Wenty years ago the appear- 
AND ance of a two-volume novel 
a fom the pen of Henry James 
would have been a literary event of the first 
importance. To-day the interest of the Ameri- 
can reading public in The Wings of the Dove 
is less than its enjoyment of two pungent 
criticisms of the book, In Darkest James, 
by F. M. Colby, and The Apotheosis of Henry 
James, by J. P. Mowbray. Is the fault 
wholly with James or does it lie in part with 
the reading public? Mr. Colby professes to 
discover ‘‘signs of a partial recovery”’ in this 
latest production of analytical art; but, 
granting the possibility of its author’s return- 
ing wholly to the manner and quality of his 
earlier work, would novel readers of to-day 
follow him with the interest they gave to 
Daisy Miller and The Portrait of a Lady? In 
the relations of private life nothing is more 
difficult than to restore an alienated affection. 
The relations of an author to his public are 
not so different to those of his circle of per- 
sonal acquaintances that the rule may not be 
applied here also. The distaste for James is 
so prevalent among American readers that it 
is doubtful whether even a complete reforma- 
tion would restore him to public favor; yet 
there are some of us who still remember his 
earlier work with delight and who find his 
failure to fulfil the promise of his youth still 
a real disappointment. When the editor of 
The Critic requested J. P. Mowbray to review 
The Wings of the Dove it probably was not 
her intention to classify Mr. James with the 
freak writers against whom his witticisms 
have chiefly been hurled, yet the effect is 
much the same, and the debasement of one of 
the most intellectual of American novelists 
to the level of ‘‘that chit” from Butte, Mont., 
will be accepted with a wry face by some of 
The Critic’s readers. The obscurity of Mr. 
James’s later style is the chief object of 
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ridicule from both his latest critics, and 
George Meredith himself could not fare worse at 
their hands. Says Mr. Colby: ‘There is no 
doubt that James’s style is often too puffed 
up with its secrets. Despite its air of immense 
significance, the dark, unfathomed caves of his 
ocean contain sometimes only the same sort of 
gravel you could have picked up on the shore.”’ 
We have that from thinkers who have been 
down on him. And in the same vein Mr. 
Mowbray says: ‘Our author has thus reached 
a perfection of diction which exacts some- 
thing of his own athleticism from the reader, 
who is compelled to leap the five-barred 
gates of his parentheses at every turn if he 
would keep him in sight. * * * His gen- 
erous belief that his reader is gifted not only 
with his agility, but with a supernatural 
acumen to discover what he means without his 
saying it, is not as preposterous as his con- 
fidence that the reader will understand it 
when he does say it, and both these amiable 
qualities of the author sink into insignificance 
by the side of the superhuman faith that the 
reader will think it worth saying when he has 
said it.”” We must credit Mr. Mowbray, 
however, with one new discovery respecting 
James: ‘‘In trying,” he says, ‘‘to form any- 
thing like a comprehensive estimate of Mr. 
James’s mature work, the effeminacy of it has 
to be counted with. * * * In the selection 
of theme he appears to turn instinctively to the 
boudoir side of life and to give himself, with a 
perspicacity and a zest that have been held 
to be characteristic of the other sex, to the 
intricacies of matchmaking and the silken 
embroideries of scheming dowagers and tender 
protégés.”’ 


TRaNstations O21 late years it has become 
sonnel waene rather a fashion to translate 

into English novels from the less 
known languages of Europe, and, when one of 
these has appeared, a wave of astonishment 
has gone through the land that nations with 
whom we come in contact but rarely should 
possess writers who are worthy to take rank 
with the best of those who have enriched our 
own language. Such was the feeling a few 
years ago about the works of Count Tolstoy, 
and more recently with Quo Vadis. This 
wonder of ours is based upon a mistake as to 
the literature of those European nations whose 
tongues are not so well known to us as Ger- 
man and French. We, somehow or other, 
expect intellectual treats from Germany, and 
we are accustomed to rich things from France, 
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so we may leave them out of the category. 
It is, however, a fact that Russian literature 
has had a very real existence since the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and fiction has not 
been one of the least of its characteristics, 
although not the chief one. Poland has pos- 
sessed men of letters for many centuries and, 
curiously enough, its ‘‘golden age’’ corres- 
ponds with that Elizabethan pericd which 
gave the English language its greatest orna- 
ments. Swedish literature, also, is particularly 
rich in poetry, the ‘‘ Father of Swedish Poetry”’ 
living at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, although its most brilliant period lay 
in the first half of the eighteenth. Denmark 
is inseparably connected with that Scan- 
dinavian literature which possesses the Sagas 
that stirred the blood of the Vikings. In 
fact, poetry seems to be a natural mode of 
expression among the Scandinavian peoples, 
but teward the close of the eighteenth century 
novels and short stories of rare merit and 
beauty appeared. Norwegian literature, of 
which Ibsen and Bjornson have given us such 
brilliant examples, may be said to be a pen- 
dant from Danish until the early part of the 
eighteenth century, but since that time it has 
not lacked names high among European writers. 
There is no need for us to feel the slightest 
degree of wonder on learning that a good novel 
has come from any of these sources; nay, 
it would, indeed, be strange if gems of great 
value were not forthcoming from such mines. 
The truth is that the translation of foreign 
novels is not common enough, not only from 
French and German, but from all those other 
languages that have been enumerated. Why 
should we not have a“‘libraryof the best books”’ 
from these sources? We can scarcely imagine 
what a treasure we should possess if we had 
translations of, say, Gogol’s Dead Souls and 
Turganieff’s Nest of Gentle People, from the 
Russian; Krazewski’s Jermola the Potter, 
from the Polish; Frederika Bremer’s Neigh- 
bors and the H—— Family, from the Swedish; 
the short stories of the Countess of Gyllem- 
bourg, from the Danish; and, in addition to 
the works of Ibsen and Bjornson, Ostgaard’s 
Mountain Parish. Some of these exist already 
in English translations, but the present 
generation knows them not. 
The announcement of an Inter- 
national Encyclopediacalls atten- 
tion to a peculiar state of things. 
There is no purely American encyclopedia 
which can take the place of the Encyclopedia 
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Britannica in thiscountry. The question may 
well-be asked whether this is to our credit. It is 
quite true that knowledge isindependent of local- 
ity and that the philosopher and scientist are 
cosmopolitan. That, however, has but little 
bearing upon the matter of an American 
encyclopedia for American readers. Without 
saying a single word in depreciation of the 
admirable Britannica, or of an international 
work, it is well to point out that Americans 
have American ways of thinking, American 
methods and principles, and will understand 
subiects on which they desire information 
infinitely better, if American examples are 
used in illustration. Moreover, American 
philosophy and science, as well as such fields 
of applied philosophy and science as govern- 
ment, industries, finance, and the like have 
results which they can claim as essentially 
their own. 

It must be remembered that an encyclopedia 
is a book of reference for persons who are not 
scientists or philosophers. These have the 
works dealing with their own special studies, 
not only in their own language, but in every 
tongue with which they are familiar. On the 
special subject of each, knowledge is indeed 
universal, and they care not from what part 
of the world contributions may come. With 
the general reader, however, the case is differ- 
ent. He has a sort of ambition to be an 
Admirable Crichton, but he has neither the 
time or the inclination to become a specialist 
in any particular branch of study. If he had, 
he would not require an encyclopedia, for 
his text-books would have reference to one 
branch of knowledge only. It is most import- 
ant, therefore, that the matter prepared for 
him should have passed through an American 
alembic and should supply illustration, wher- 
ever possible, from American sources. This 
view of the question in no way puts aside the 
fact that an encyclopedia should give a sum- 
mary of all that is known upon a given subject 
from all available sources. The point is that 
in the new conditions of life and thought which 
have grown up on this continent there is need 
of a summary of knowledge based upon prin- 
ciples which are consonant with those con- 
ditions. While encyclopedias emanating from 
Great Britain, withits long array of scholarship, 
philosophic and scientific studies, rightly com- 
mand our deepest respect, there can be no 
doubt that they bear the impress of the 
national character. Is it too much to expect 
from this country a similar work that shall 
bear the impress of its national character? 
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The Newest Conceptions of Life 
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The physical process of life is no longer a 
riddle. Itis possible nowtodefine and describe 
life as precisely as, let us say, the making of 
bread or the brewing of beer. These illustra- 
tions have been chosen advisedly. If it be 
urged that we do not yet know what is fermen- 
tation, that we know as little of the working of 
the housewife’s yeast or the brewer’s malt as 
of life itself, there will be no one to gainsay. 
For, curiously enough, they seem one and the 
same thing. 

Physiology’s present answer to the old 
riddle is, very simply: Life is a series of fermen- 
tations. 

This conception, which represents the very 
latest results in biology, has, as anyone might 
guess, not been reached at a bound. It has 
been gained by very slow steps. And inci- 
dentally this advance has served to show that 
fermentation, which once seemed so compara- 
tively simple, is in reality a wonderful thing. 
Positive knowledge: runs back only about 
sixty years. The beginning was with a French 
crystallographer. Not many, perhaps, will 
recognize under this designation the great 
bacteriologist Pasteur, to whom we owe the 
whole germ theory of disease. Yet it was 
precisely his studies of fermentation which 
led him to his immortalizing discovery of 
microbes; and it was in turn his study of 
crystals which led him to the study of ferment- 
ing malt. 

Pasteur started out to be a chemist. He 
took up the puzzling question of why one sort 
of tartaric acid will twist a beam of light out of 
a straight path to the right, another sort to the 
left. One day he chanced to observe that a 
certain kind of yeast cells would thrive in the 
one medium, not in the other; this seemed 
to indicate that the structure of the living 
yeast plant was closely related to the queer 
actions of his right and left-handed crystals. 

When, forty years later, that most fruitful 
career in the last century had closed, Pasteur 
and those who followed his lead had gone 
deviously and far. He, and they, had revealed 
the prevalence of these invisible fungus-like 
growths throughout the whole of nature, had 
traced the goqd and evil effects of their 
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presence in the human body, in the air we 
breathe, in the water we drink, the food we 
eat, and had shown that some of these are the 
cause of disease. 

Yet Pasteur, on the crucial point, was utterly 
wrong. A single experiment served to over- 
throw the ideas toward which he had devoted a 
good portion of his life-work. Like many 
another, his mind seemed to rebel against 
mechanical or physical explanations of such 
phenomena as those of life. It was he who 
had revealed the intimate relations of life and 
fermentation; chemist though he was, he yet 
shrank from a chemical explanation of both. 

For Pasteur, fermentation was always andever 
a vital action, a product of the activity of 
living things. Chemical that product might 
be, but the process, never. A German savant, 
Bichner, came to the problem without this 
prejudice. e took a culture of these same 
yeast cells with which Pasteur had done so 
much, mixed them with a very fine, very hard 
quartz sand, then put the whole under enor- 
mous pressure. Of course the sand crushed 
the yeast cells to pulp. From this pulp flowed 
a sap, or liquor, which, carefully strained, 
produced exactly the same fermentative action 
as the yeast cells themselves. Obviously 
fermentation is due to the presence in the yeast 
plants of a chemical substance, which may be 
expressed out of them. Pasteur’s mysterious 
“vital actior,’’ then, seemed a myth. 

This decisive experiment derived especial 
importance from the fact that it came as a 
sort of climax to a long series of researches 
which had already disclosed the far-reaching 
réle of fermentative action. Long before the 
days of Pasteur, two French investigators 
had succeeded in isolating from germinating 
grain a substance that seemed to possess 
almost unlimited capacity for splitting up 
starch into simpler compounds. Later it was 
found that the saliva of the mouth contains a 
substance possessing the same power. Its 
discoverer, not knowing much about it, 
named it ptyalin. 

Then came the discovery, in the stomach, 
of the substance familiar now to everyone 
under the name of pepsin. It acts especially on 
the proteids, the meat- and egg-like foods. In 
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the bile secreted by the liver was found another, 
whose work it is to make an emulsion of the fat 
foods, so that they may be taken up by the 
blood; the pancreas manufactures another, 
which completes in the intestines the work 
begun by the ptyalin of the mouth; and very 
recently it has become clear that the walls of 
the intestines themselves secrete a substance 
whose office is to complete the work of the 
stomach; which may explain why it is that 
dried pepsin from the pig’s stomach is not the 
dyspeptic’s digest-it-all that had been hoped. 

Like animals, the plants were found to con- 
tain similar substances; and of the same sort 
is the rennet which curdles milk, the active 
part of brewers’ malt, and some of the powerful 
vegetable and animal poisons even. 

The common property of all of these peculiar 
substances is their ability to digest or split up 
quantities of the substances they attack out of 
all proportion to their own mass. A given 
amount of the active principle of malt will, for 
example, break up a million times its own 
weight of sugar. 

So close was the resemblance in their effects 
of these near-related families of substances 
to the ordinary fermentation of yeast cells 
and the microbes, that they came to be called 
the soluble or formless ferments, as opposed to 
the organized or living ferments, the bacteria 
and fungi. French workers patriotically call 
them diastases, after the parent discovery; 
Germans prefer enzymes; others, zymases. 

It fell to Bachner’s admirably conceived ex- 
periment to disclose the identity in principle 
of all these fermentative actions—in a word, 
to demonstrate that they are alike due to 
specific substances, the ferments. Half acen- 
tury of toilsomely gathered materials was that 
day fused in a unified body of knowledge. 

Meanwhile, almost in the same year, an 
ingenious young Frenchman, Gabriel Bertrand 
by name, made a curious observation that was 
most upsetting. From the days of Lavoisier’s 
celebrated experiments, more than a century 
old, the physiologist had been led to regard 
the taking up of oxygen and the giving off of 
carbonic acid gas by the lungs and in the cells 
as the simple play of chemical mechanics, a 
mere question of the varying pressures at the 
surface (the lungs) and the interior (the cells). 
The ordinary method of manufacture of com- 
mercial oxygen from the air was supposed to 
be identical. Bertrand found that one con- 
dition for the taking up of oxygen by the lungs 
was the presence of a specific substance, which 
was itself unaltered. could be destroyed by 
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heating or by various acids and poisons, tem- 
porarily rendered inactive by ether and other 
anezsthetics—in brief, comported itself exactly 


Destroy this ferment, you 
Bertrand named 


as a ferment. 
cannot breathe, you will die. 
it, accordingly, oxydase. 

But the idea that a ferment was necessary to 
seize the oxygen in the lungs and hand it over 
to the red corpuscles of the blood, that, in short, 
even so simple a process as respiration was, 
at base, a sort of fermentation, was, to 
physiologists, most untoward. But to a few 
a glimmer of the truth must have come. 

But a difficulty stood as a gulf. Just as the 
single experiment of Btichner’s on yeast cells 
meant certainly that every form of fermenta- 
tion by microbes, fungi, or other living things 
was due to a specific chemical substance, so did 
Bertrand’s discovery foreshadow the belief 
that all vital actions are in the nature of fer- 
mentations. But fermentation is destructive. 
Nothing could be more firmly based than that. 
The ferment of malt splits up the sugar into 
alcohol and carbonic acid; the pepsin of the 
stomach breaks down the albuminous foods 
into simpler molecules, peptones, etc.; so all 
through. On the other hand, side by side 
with the incessant destruction which is one 
of the two most striking characteristics of the 
life process, is incessant construction. Before 
catabolism there.must be anabolism. Indeed, 
the destruction, the analysis, is death; rather 
it is the upbuilding, the synthesis, which is life. 
But a constructive ferment was a plain contra- 
diction in terms. 

Scientific nomenclature, or rather scientific 
shorthand, is a little forbidding at times, and 
so it was that Croft Hill’s bold announcement, 
three or four years ago, of the discovery of 
“reversible zymohydrolysis’’ was not starred 
in large type in the public prints the next morn- 
ing. But this young Englishman had shown 
that a constructive ferment exists; or rather, 
that under given conditions the destructive 
action of the ferment is reversible. 

When starch, or dextrine, is submitted to 
fermentation by the malt enzyme, it is hydro- 
lyzed—that is to say, split—by taking up 
water, into one of the simpler sugars, glycose. 
But if the resulting product is not removed, the 
action soon comes to a standstill. Add more 
starch, it will begin again; but add to the 
quantity of sugar, and the reverse process is 
begun; the glycose is converted into starch. 
The enzyme, then, is able to rebuild the mole- 
cule it has pulled apart. 

Is the reader a little stagg@red at the multi- 
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farious activity of the ferments?—let him com- 
press his vision so that he may take note of 
what goes on in the space of the hundredth- 
thousandth part of a needle’s point. That is 
the size of the cells of the liver—there are 
millions and millions of them, absolutely 
identical, alike in form and function. In the 
various compartments of these invisibly minute 
workshops at least ten or twelve distinct fer- 
ments have been found, manufacturing various 
kinds of sugar, and acids, and urea, and bile 
and color stuffs; they take up various poisons 
and render them harmless, bind up the acids 
with divers substances to form others more 
complex, and in the meanwhile must see that 
they themselves get a proper supply of food, 
and water, and oxygen, and that all these are 
churned up in a state proper to assimilation. 

What is true of the liver seems equally true 
of all the other glands and organs of the body— 
the kidneys, the spleens, the pancreas—and 
for each of them there may be a dozen or more 
distinct ferments, each with a special and 
appointed work to do. Even the brain and 
the nervous system have their specific ferments, 
and these are certainly necessary to, if they do 
not actually share in, the processes of sensa- 
sation and thought itself. 

In brief, for every vital function a ferment. 
That is the latest word of biological chemistry. 
In broader terms, the sum of activities we col- 
lectively call life is a series of fermentations. 

Naturally the very first question is, what 
are these ferments, these enzymes or zymases 
or diastases? That is the biochemical problem 
of the hour. So far they have utterly baffled 
inquiry. Their activity seems bound up 
rather with the peculiarities of their atomic 
structure, of their chemical architecture, so to 
speak, than with any mystery of ingredients. 
They are compounded of the simple elements 
of water, air, and carbon. It is how these are 
put together that is so puzzling. 

But the solution is not far off. Some German 
chemists, Bredig and others, have been able 
very closely to imitate some of the ferment 
actions by means of solutions of very finely 
divided metals, such as platinum and gold. 
Professor Loeb and Professor Albert P. Mat- 
thews, of the University of Chicago, have been 
especially interested in these problems too, 
and report the production of enzymes not nor- 
mally found in the organism. This is a step 
further. We may learnofthechemical synthesis 
of an enzyme any day, and that will be but the 
prelude to the manufacture of life in the labor- 
atory 
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But this close pressing of the most intimate 
secrets of life has another implication of far 
more interest to the men and women of to-day. 
The matter I touch on now is so extremely new 
that it has been reached, so to speak, only by 
the outermost line of pickets. Here and there 
men of lively and daring imaginations, such 
as Newton and Faraday had, have caught 
sight of it, but their previsions seem as bizarre 
to their fellows as to the layman who reads and 
dreams merely. It is, in brief, that perhaps all 
the processes of life are reversible—growth even; 
that under given conditions the oak might 
become an acorn, the grown man a child, the 
adult organism led back through the suc- 
cessive stages of its development to the primi- 
tive germ from which it sprang. 

The discovery by the English chemist, Hill, 
that the active enzyme of starch fermentation 
was reversible, the discovery by the German, 
Cohnheim, of a ferment which will undo the 
work of another, give earnest of the day when, 
the mode of action of the ferments being as 
well known as the working of rennet in the 
making of cheese now, the action of the cellular 
ferments may be reversed at will: the fabric 
they have reared would go down piece by piece, 
the separate parts shrink, coalesce, decrease, 
until, perhaps, naught remained save a form- 
less clot of jelly-like stuff—the jelly of life. 

That day may be distant, but meanwhile 
there is one phase of the problem that seems 
nearer to our day and time. That is the 
realization of Ponce de Leon’s quest of pro- 
longed youth. Arrest of growth, the stunted 
plant, the deformed or undeveloped child, the 
idiot, the cripple, the prematurely senile—are 
these not too familiar to our daily view? Yet 
why should the mechanism of nature, so seem- 
ing sure, turning out a thousand perfect speci- 
mens, slip so sadly with the thousand-and- 
first? We know in part, and can in part con- 
trol. An impoverished soil, consumptive or 
otherwise diseased tissue, lack of sunlight and 
air—these are the producers of the physically, 
mentally and morally maimed. With narcotics 
and poisons we may stop development, whether 
it be that of a plant or a child. 

It seems to be clear, too, that the condition 
of growth, whether of a grain of wheat or the 
germ of.a man, is the production, or appear- 
ance of distinct enzymes—ferments—at each 
stage. Cessation of growth must mean the 
disappearance or lapse in activity of these 
special enzymes. What we call growing old 
seems merely a series of destructive fermenta- 
tions. It is probable that these are present 
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from the beginning—that throughout ll 
life there is a struggle, so to speak, between the 
two; that in some sense, as Professor Loeb once 
remarked, death is a physical agent, the mate- 
rial antithesis of life. 

If the action of the malt enzyme upon starch 
is reversible, so is that of the ferments which 
convert the active tissue, the living proto- 
plasm, into the relatively dead fatty, or con- 
nective, or cartilage, or bone tissue—the char- 
acteristic, as the great Russian biologist, 
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Metchnikoff, has shown, of advancing years. 
As the discovery of the constructive ferments 
gave at last a clew to a complete account of the 
whole life process, so to those who have 
closely and reflectively followed the develop- 
ment of biochemistry the discovery of reversi- 
bility in fermentation may in time disclose 
the reversibility of the life process: the 
more concrete phrase, the arrest of death, 
the prevention of old age, the preservation of 
youth. 
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What is crime? Such a question would not 
in the least embarrass a lawyer. The answer 
would be prompt and clear: Crime is an act 
contrary to the laws of the State and liable to 
punishment. But sucha definition naturally will 
not sufficethesociologist. Given, that reduced 
to its essential elements, crime is a human act 
similar to all other human acts, he would 
know in what particular it differs from other 
acts, why one individual commits it rather 
than another, what is its significance in the 
psychology of the individual and in social 
economy, what are its organic or external 
causes and sources ? 

The answer of the lawyer does not throw any 
light on all these sides of the problem. The 
very precision of the judicial definition of 
crime is only an illusion. ‘‘Crime is an act 
contrary to law.’’ Good. But is it law only 
that makes crime? Does it not exist outside 
of law? Could it be a conscious creature of the 
lawyer? Did only an article of the code give 
it existence? Would the abolition of this 
article suppress it? Should it be submitted to 
the arbitration of the lawyer? 

The practice of criminal justice proves that 
the conception of crime is an entity varying 
with time and place. One might say: ‘‘Crime 
under this latitude; permissible and unpunish- 
able act under another. Crime to-day; normal 
act, perhaps virtuous act, yesterday or to-mor- 
row. It all depends uponthe time and place.”’ 
Thus the conception of crime slips between our 
fingers. It would be impossible to qualify any 
act as criminal before knowing where and 
when it was committed. It may not be classed 
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by its inherent character, but by external cir- 
cumstances. 

This appears just and correct to the judicial 
mind, but absurd to the biologist, who considers 
human acts, the vital acts, as anterior and 
posterior to codes and laws. By a strange 
paradox, the anarchists are in accord with the 
men of law in affirming that it is the code 
which makes crime. And as they recognize no 
moral value in the code, they deny even crime 
itself. This seems irrefutable logic if you 
accept the definition of crime which the lawyer 
gives. 

The theologue is no more embarrassed than 
the lawyer in the presence of the phenomenon 
of crime. He has a criterium of acts whereby 
he qualifies them without hesitation. They 
are good or bad, virtuous or criminal, according 
as they conform or do not conform to the 
precepts of the Holy Scripture. For him also 
the base of crime is a code. Between him and 
the lawyer the only difference is that his code is 
not a human document and cannot be changed 
arbitrarily. 

For the evolutionist who thinks to find an 
explanation for human acts in the principle 
of utilitarianism, crime is an act which is 
harmful to society as a whole. This explanation 
is also tentative. For one might do evil to 
society through ignorance, thoughtlessness, or 
even through an ardent altruism. There are 
indeed other objections to this theory. Who is 
to decide what the public good is? Who is to 
establish the formula for it? Will, then, the 
reformer, whose innovations, though glori- 
ously useful, are not understood by the crowd, 
be considered by it as a public enemy? More- 
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over, history tells of many cases of societies 
perfectly organized, and even of large numbers, 
such as the pirates, created and maintained to 
commit crimes. These societies lived only for 
murder, rapine and theft, for acts which all 
civilized communities call crimes. For them 
they were not crimes; he who committed them 
was honored by his fellow-citizens as a model to 
be imitated and as a public benefactor; and 
rightly, for the more he was a scoundrel accord- 
ing to our view, the more he advanced the gene- 
ral interest of the society of his equals. Never- 
theless, we all agree that robbing, piracy, and 
assassination for rapine are crimes. A defini- 
tion which will permit such acts to be called 
legal and even praiseworthy could not be 
correct. 

“Crime is an act harmful to society as a 
whole.’”’” Let us admit it for an instant. But 
why did its author commit it? Why have cer- 
tain men the desire and habit of harming their 
neighbor while others do not? The etiology of 
crime matters as much as crime itself, and 
we know nothing of this if we are ignorant of its 
causes, be they organic or accidental. 

The theory of Lombroso is an attempt to give 
a scientific explanation of crime, not only of its 
nature, but. of its subjective and objective 
causes. According to him crime is, in a word, 
an atavism. It is the reappearance in the 
midst of our civilization of acts which to-day 
are exceptional or abnormal, but which were 
normal with the primitive man. 

This primitive man, however, is somewhat 
hypothetical. We do not know him but we can 
gain anidea of him from prehistoric works and 
from the study of the contemporary savage, 
although the latter is somewhat removed from 
the state of bestiality which our ancestors pos- 
sessed in, say, the tertiary period. In all the 
anthropological museums we can see pieces which 
show the effect of primitive arms, of arrows and 
axes. The split calcined bones show the practice 
of cannibalism. That falsehood was a charac- 
teristic of the primitive man we may infer 
from the mental characteristics of the child. 
According to the biological theory of evolution, 
ontology, the development of the individual 
repeats the development of the species, and 
consequently, one has only to study the child to 
discover the mentality of the species at the 
beginning of its evolution. In regard to these 
in primitive times, we have no positive proofs, 
but the habits of children, who do not well 
distinguish between meum and tuum, suggest to 
us rather unpleasant conclusions. As to con- 
temporary savages they will generallv have 
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the customs which would render them punishable 
according to codes if they lived amongst us in 
our conditions. But, our truly savage ancestor, 
that is to say, of about the tertiary period, 
must have been a _ beast. He had nor- 
mally all vices, and committed all crimes, of 
falsehood and larceny to assassination, followed 
by cannibalism. 

The question which now arises is why is the 
criminal an atavism? Why does there remain 
among us beings whom our civilization has 
not touched, and who have kept the mentality 
of men who lived 100,000 years ago? In 
response to this Lombroso answers: The 
criminal is a degenerate, and the peculiar 
quality of degeneracy is exactly the arrest of 
development. 

The theory of Lombroso seems to me unat- 
tackable, as far as it is a question of facts. It is 
thus certain that the habitual criminal is gen- 
erally a degenerate, though in exceptional cases 
he might be a victim of his surroundings. The 
logical conclusion of Lombroso’s doctrine is, 
then: the habitual criminal is a degenerate; a 
degenerate is aninferior organism which, because 
of hereditary weakness, is incapable of develop- 
ing fully, and undergoes a number of arrests of 
developments. ; 

So far do I follow Lombroso. But our roads 
separate when we arrive at the interpretation of 
acts. For Lombroso the criminal, being a 
weakling, arrested in development, is an atav- 
ism. There is here a hiatus in his logic. Every 
arrest of development is not necessarily an 
atavism. Let us never lose view of the defini- 
tion of these two terms of biology. The arrest 
of development is the interruption of this 
development at a point that isnot the final point 
of evolution. This point can correspond to a 
station which was given a moment before as a 
terminus, but which has become intermediary 
when it was passed by the continuation of the 
evolution. In this case it isan atavism. But 
the stop can be at a point which has never been 
a terminus or final point, and in this case it is 
not an atavism, but a malformation. For 
Lombroso the arrest of development which 
represents the habitual criminal is an atavism. 
For me it is an amorphism. The conception 
of the primitive man as a naive, unconscious 
criminal cannot be defended. What we know 
of savages and infants excludes a like idea. 
The child has social instincts. It is egoistical, 
but is capable of little sacrifices and altruistic 
impulses. The savage is evidently an impul- 
sive being who is the slave of his instincts, but 
who is in no way an anti-social being, as is the 
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criminal by thedefinition. Heis, onthecontrary, 
very social, and is neither an individualist nor 
anarchist. Heis not acriminal. On the con- 
trary, he is a being profoundly, superstitiously 
respectful of the laws and customs of his 
surroundings. What I have said of the savage 
applies equally to the primitive man. The 
criminal is anti-social. He respects no tradi- 
tion. He does not submit to public opinion, 
save that perhaps of other malefactors. He 
is not a savage nor a primitive man in the midst 
of civilization. Nor is his crime an atavism. 

To me crime isa human parasitism. That is 
the true essence of the whole criminal habit. 
It is of parasitic nature. That characterizes and 
defines it. When I speak of a human parasite 
I do not apply the word in a purely biological 
sense, but somewhat analogically. The normal, 
natural, condition of the existence of man is to 
draw his substance from nature outside his 
own species. Man is not a cannibal by nature. 
He makes use of the animal and vegetable 
resources which nature offers him. In the 
measure that civilization advances and he 
separates himself from his primitive condition, 
his affinity with nature and other men becomes 
complicated. Thefamily, the tribe, the nation, 
the entire species, become aco-operative society, 
where each member works for all and receives 
in return of the common production to satisfy 
his needs. 

This affinity does not constitute parasitism, 
for there is co-operation. What one demands 
of one’s neighbor one repays. The parasitism 
begins only when in this co-operative society 
there appear men whd wish to take without 
giving anything in return, who take from 
another the fruit of his effort without his con- 
sent and without compensation, who treat, ina 
word, other men as first matter, from whom 
they draw what shall satisfy their needs and the 
appetites of their nature. Those who fall into 
this parasitism are criminals. 

There is where I disagree with Lombroso. 
For him the primitive condition of man is 
crime. The appearance of crime in civilization 
is thus an atavism. I do not believe that man 
in the beginning was a criminal, that is, a 
parasite, but, on the contrary, that parasitism 
is an epiphenomenon of civilization and only 
met with in organized’society. Therefore crime 
is not an atavism, but a new phenomenon, a 
symptom of individual and social malady, the 
indication of a pathological condition of a 
differentiated society. 

Now we come to the question: Why do 
men become parasites? How is it that at a 





given moment certain men change their nature, 
rebel against the economic law of exchange, 
and set themselves to live as parasites on other 
men? Here I again take up the theory of Lom- 
broso. Parasitism is a phenomenon of degen- 
eracy. The degenerate is a weakling, and by 
virtue of the law of least effort, he seeks to work 
his neighbor instead of living with him on the 
basis of equivalent exchange, becauseitis easier 
for him. 

Civilization multiplies and makes more in- 
tense the temptations of the parasite, and offers 
at the same time redoubled facilities for the 
parasiticexploitation of othermen. Civilization 
is the synonym for the division of labor and in- 
dustrialism, the abandonment of the fields and 
primitive occupations, the development of the 
city. 

The great majority of men no longer ask 
of the soil their nutriment and of exchange the 
satisfaction of their needs of luxury. Material 
and moral values areexchanged for other values. 
It is a very delicate matter to keep these values 
scrupulously equal in the exchange. Even a 
passably honest man will always have the temp- 
tation to exaggerate the value of what he gives 
and to depreciate what he receives in return, to 
wish for more than the exact reward of his 
effort, to profit unduly by the incompetence or 
need of money of his neighbor. The moment 
that one iooks no more on nature but on man 
the transition from co-operation to parasitism 
is terribly easy. The ancients had a good 
conception of this when they made Hermes 
the god of commerce and at the same time of 
thieves. Hermes has always had this double 
function. 

I arrive at my conclusions. My definition of 
crime as a parasitism of man upon man takes 
account, I believe, of the phenomenon, explains 
its etiology, assigns it its place in psychology as 
well asin general biology. Biologically, we can 
make a distinction between a passionate act 
harmful to another, and crime properly so-called. 
That which renders impossible a confusion 
between these orders, alike in appearance only, is 
that the passionate criminal derives no personal 
advantage from his violent act except the relaxa- 
tion of an exceptional tension of his nervous 
system, while the parasitic criminal commits 
his act in cold blood, mainly for an advantage or 
some personal satisfaction. The great courtier 
of crime is the law of least effort. It is this law 
which transforms into a parasite. the primi- 
tive Hercules as well as the weak degener- 
ate, who finds himself powerless to make his 
place among: the universal workmen. 
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our spLenpip No man in the United States is 
couliines more able to cope with the ques- 
tions and problems which will 
confront the strike arbitration commission than 
is Carroll D. Wright, a member of the com- 
mission and its Recorder. No man in this 
country—and probably there is no man living 
—has more persistently and intelligently 
applied himself to the study of labor problems 
and their remedy than has Colonel Wright. 
Nor has his study been in the abstract, been 
theoretical. For 


which investigated the long-continued Pullman 
strike. Since 1879, when he started his plat- 
form career as a lecturer on the ethical phases 
of the labor question before the Lowell Insti- 
tute in Boston, he has been one of the most 
popular lyceum platform speakers in the 
country. He has lectured in every large city 
and at all the important universities and col- 
leges, including Johns Hopkins, Yale, Har- 
vard, University of Michigan, Northwestern 
University, Dartmouth, Brown, Princeton, 

and Columbia uni- 





thirty years Colonel 
Wright has been 
actively associated 
with bureau of statis- 
tics of labor and ‘other 
institutions of socio- 
logical interest. 
Colonel Wright saw 
actual service in the 
war between the 
States and rose to 
high rank in the ser- 
vice. In 1865 he 
resumed civil life and 
was admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar. 
In 1873 he became 
chief of the Massa- 
chusetts bureau of 
statistics of labor, 
the first of its kind in 
the world and a model 
for all others that 
have followed. In 
1880 he was appointed 








versities. He is him- 
self president of Clark 
College, the newly- 
founded collegiate 
department of Clark 
University, of the 
Hackley School at 
Tarrytown, and of the 
Manassas Industrial 
School. He is a trus- 
tee of the noted 
Carnegie Institution 
and one of the seven 
members of its execu- 
tive committee, a 
professor in the enor- 
mous Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, in 
Washington, and the 
professor of social 
economics and statis- 
tics at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Although 
the son of a Univer- 
salist minister and an 








supervisor of the 
United States Census 
in Massachusetts and 
later was sent to Europe to study the factory 
system for the Tenth Census. He became the 
Federal Commissioner of Labor in 1885, but 
continued with the Massachusetts State 
Bureau for three more years. While holding 
his present Government position of Commis- 
sioner of Labor he has directed the Eleventh 
Census, taking charge after the resignation 
of Mr. Porter in 1893. In 1897 he completed 
this work and was relieved of the responsibility. 
In 1894 he was chairman of the commission 
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CARROLL D. WRIGHT, LABOR COMMISSIONER 


adherent of the Uni- 
tarian faith, Colonel 
Wright is an ardent 
admirer of the wonderful organization of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Colonel Wright’s 
valuable and ceaseless labors have been 
recognized not only at home, where he is a 
leading member of nearly every important 
scientific association, but abroad as well. 
He is a member of the Royal Statistical Society 
of Great Britain, the International Statistical 
Institute, the Russian Imperial Academy of 
Science, the Institute of France, and the 
International Institute of Sociology. 
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A DISTINGUISHED M. P. 


One of the most 
unique figures in 
Parliament is Henry 
Labouchere. He is also 
one of the wittiest. He 
combines scathing sar- 
casm, brilliant wit and 
genial humorinaman- 
ner that is irresistible. 
His speeches, which 
are always short, are 
given the closest at- 
tention of the mem- 
bers, and have no lit- 
tle effect upon their 
votes. For Labou- 
chere is known, de- 
spite his humor, to be 
a man of force, un- 
usual intelligence, high 
purpose, and unselfish 
motives. Hecertainly 
is a man of varied ex- 
perience. At one 
period of his life he 
served in the diplo- 
matic corps, holding, 
among other positions, 
that of attaché to the 
British legation—it 
was then legation—in 
Washington. Heisa 
journalist of wide rep- 
utation. At one time 
he was a co-proprietor 
of the London Daily 
Mail, and in this con- 
nection endured the 
horrors. of the Ger- 
man siege of Paris— 
that its readers might 
have an interesting ac- 
count of the besieged. 
He is a _ persistent 
champion of the op- 
pressed and acourage- 
ous exposer of shams, 
pretenders and hypo- 
crites. In his paper, 
Truth,he prints his per- 
sonal opinions regard- 
less of consequences, 
and in this manner 
has rendered not only 
London but all Eng- 
land signal services. 
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HENRY LABOUCHERE, M. P. 
Author, Journalist, Statesman, 
Financier and Philanthropist 
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HENRY NORMAN 









AN IDEAL JOURNALIST 


A man of untiring 
energy is Henry Nor- 
man,the London news- 
paper man of inter- 
national reputation. 
Many deeds of daring 
are put to his credit, 
and _ the intrepid char- 
acter of his profess- 
sional career is fre- 
quently given graphic 
illustration. Among 
other things he is cred- 
ited with having 
brought on the Grzco- 
Turkish war. He has 
been all over the 
globe for the various 
papers for which he 
has corresponded, and 
wherever he has gone 
he has brought his 
clear insight and fear- 
less judgment to bear 
on the existing condi- 
tions. In the Com- 
mons he has cham- 
pioned home rule in 
Ireland and fought for 
his opinions. He has 
time after time ridi- 
culed Salisbury, Mat- 
thew Arnold, the Brit- 
ish Government. He 
has followed English 
armies and shared 
their fortunes. Hehas, 
in fact, done every- 
thing which a fearless, 
aggressive, honest and 
self-respecting jour- 
nalist will do, the occa- 
sion being presented. 
Henry Norman was 
fortunate in the mat- 
ter of his early train- 
ing. Hewaseducated 
in England, the Con- 
tinent and America, 
being a graduate of 
Harvard—and of its 
divinity school! Mr. 
Norman has recently 
accepted the editor- 
ship of the English 
World’s Work. 














THE RECTOR OF TRINITY 


The recent celebra- 
tion of the seventy- 
fifth birthday, the 
fiftieth anniversary of 
the ordination, and 
the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the rectorate of 
the distinguished rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, 
formed a suitable 
memorial of the uni- 
versal esteem in which 
Dr. Morgan Dix is 
held by his townsmen 
and co-religionists. 
To the rector of the 
leading Episcopal 
church in New York 
there ever presents it- 
self a great oppor- 
tunity, and of this op- 
portunity Dr. Mor- 
gan Dix has made the 
the best use. Under 
his wise guidance he 
has seen Trinity grow 
in sizeand power, until 
to-day the power 
wielded by its rector 
is second only to that 
of the Bishop. It has 
been said of him that 
‘he nominates his own 
assistants independ- 
ently of the Bishop 
of the diocese’ and 
that “‘he presides di- 
rectly over one-ninth of 
of the entire diocese 
and one-fifth of the 
Episcopalians in Man- 
hattan.’’ Dr. Dix is 
the oldest son of the 
late Gen. Adam Dix, 
and was born in New 
York, November 1, 
1827. In 1852 he was 
admitted to deacon’s 
orders and in 1855 he 
was appointed assist- 
ant minister to Trinity 
parish, becoming its 
rector on Nov. 10, 
1852—seven years 
later. He has held this 
position ever since. 
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THE REV. MORGAN DIX 
Who, as Rector of Trinity Church, N. Y., 
for forty years has identified himself 
with the life of that institution 
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LORD-LIEUT. OF IRELAN 


The Earl of Dudley, 
the new Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, is one 
of the aristocratic 
members of the British 
peerage. He bears 
besides his earldom, 
the titles of Viscounty 
of Ednam of Rox- 
borough and Baron 
Ward of Birmingham 
in Warwick. His ap- 
pointmentto the much 
coveted position which 
he now holds was not 
a surprise, although 
there was"an expecta- 
tion among some mem- 
bers of the govern- 
ment that the Duke of 
Marlborough would be 
named. The Earl of 
Dudley, whose family 
name is William Hum- 
ble Ward, has been, in 
his time,a spendthrift. 
From his father he in- 
herited an enormous 
fortune, and his 
princely income al- 
lowed him to enter- 
tain and travel lav- 
ishly, and to indulge 
in horse racing and 


“games for high stakes. 


But those days are 
over. The Earl has 
entered on his Lieu- 
tenantship with a de- 
termination to be of 
use both to Ireland 
and the government. 
He has entered upon 
his duties in the right 
spirit and has an- 
nounced his intention 
to reside in Ireland 
and study its needs. 
This, in face of the 
present strenuous 
Irish opposition to the 
home government, 
and unconcealed con- 
tempt for its agents, 
is a courageous thing 
to do. 
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AN ARTIST OF RENOWN 


Tobe a singer than 
whom there is none 
greater, this is much. 
But to be an artist, 
whose own efforts 
have brought her 
to her present per- 
fection, to be a singer 
whose greatness is di- 
rectly in proportion to 
her merit,and her mod- 
esty as great as her 
worth, to be a thor- 
oughly good woman, a 
loving and _ beloved 
wife—all this is more, 
much more—and this 
is thelot of one happy, 
happy woman, o 
Madame Marcella Sem- 
brich. If it is true 
that genius rises”only 
throu$h much adver- 
sity, Mme. Sembrich is 
a close adherent to 
this rule. For, like 
Eleonora Duse, her 
childhood was one con- 
tinuous struggle with 
poverty, for, like Duse, 
too, others than her- 
self were * dependent 
on her efforts. But 
she won, her genius 
gaining strength from 
the fight which her in- 
born devotion to her 
art would not permit 
her to‘abandon. Tem- 
peramently,MmeSem- 
brich is a musician to 
the core of her, and 
her knowledge of music 
extends to the instru- 
mentalfworld as well 
as the vocal. If the 
little} Galician town, 
Wisnewczy, never does 
aught else to be proud 
of, it will have reason 
to live long in"a”grate- 
ful world’s remem- 
brances because of 
being the birthplace 


of the gifted Marcella 


Kokhansky. 
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OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 
A young Slav whose brilliant and finished 
performances have delighted 
American audiences 
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MME. MARCELLA SEMBRICH 


A BRILLIANT PIANIST 


In these of days self- 
aggrandizement an'd 
officious press agents 
it is as refreshing asfit 
is rare to find an artist 
who does not think 
that he is the greatest 
prodigy ever known, 
and who does not try 
ever to protrude his 
personality on the 
public. But true 
modesty and genuine 
talent is combined in 
a young Slav who is 
generally conceded to 
be one of the leaders of 
the modern school of 
pianists. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
is undoubtedly a 
pianoforte performer 
of great talent. He re- 
ceived his musicaledu- 
cation at the hands of 
the best living masters, 
among them Anton 
Rubenstein, in St. 
Petersburg, and the re- 
nowned Leschettizky, 
in Vienna, his genius 
having been early rec- 
ognized. Gabrilo- 
witsch has appeared 
before in America, 
where he had a most 
satisfactory tour, and 
since that time he has 
appeared in Paris 
where hescoreda great 
triumph. As a virtu- 
oso he is very modern. 
From his instrument 
he draws a tone, which 
in breadth and power, 
volume and richness, 
is orchestral. That a 
Russian, fiery and im- 
petuous, can perfectly 
render the gentle 
music of Beethoven, 
Schuman, Chopin and 
Mendelssohn is indeed 
the remarkable per- 
formance of Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch. 
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It is not well known that, 
although a Londoner by birth, 
Mrs. Campbell, the popular act- 
ress whose highly artistic work has been one of 
the features of the theatrical season in New 
York, has no English blood in her, her father 
being Scotch and her mother Italian. Mrs. 
Campbell, or rather, Beatrice Stella Tanner, for 
that is the name she received from her parents, 
was early in life trained for the concert stage, 
and had made much progress under English 
and continental instructors, when her mar- 
riage to Patrick Campbell, a corporal in the 
English army, put an 


MRS. PATRICK 
CAMPBELL 


leading playwrights. She is credited with 
having made Ibsen known to the English 
public and her production of The Doll 
House was one of her greatest successes. 
What she did for Ibsen she did for Maeterlinck, 
while her interpretations of Pinero’s The Notori- 
ous Mrs. Ebbsmith, Bjornson’s Beyond Human 
Power, and Hermann Suderman’s two plays, 
Madga, and, later, The Joy of Living, has done 
much to make the reputation of these works. 
It was, by the way, during her production of 
Magda that her husband, who had re-entered 
the army at the outbreak of the Boer war, 

was killed during an 





end to her career asa 
musician. Mr. Camp- 
bell, withrawing from 
the army, settled at 
Norwood, near Lon- 
don. Here Mrs. Camp- 
bell started her career 
as an actress, at that 
time being a member 
of an amateur dram- 
atic club in the neigh- 
borhood. While serv- 
ing her apprenticeship 
with this club, whose 
performances were 
social affairs, Mrs. 
Campbell gained a 
reputation because of 
the remarkable talent 
she displayed, and 
received various offers 
of professionalengage- 
ments. She accepted 
one of these from Mrs. 
Palmer and began her 
career as Rosalind 
in a provincial com- 








engagement on Spion 
Kop—the only fatality 
in the British ranks. 

As an actress Mrs. 
Campbell is powerful, 
finished, artistic. Her 
arms and hands she 
uses in a most expres- 
sive manner, and her 
voice, which is soft 
and low, is well modu- 
lated and beautifully 
clear. Asa manager, 
she is progressive, 
artistic, ambitious, 
and unafraid. 

Mrs. Campbell 
came to America first 
during the theatrical 
season of 1901-1902 
and, at the Theater 
Republic, made her 
first appearance be- 
fore the American 
public. Here she pro- 
duced her plays before 
enthusiastic audi- 








pany playing As You Photo by Sarony 
Like It. Two years 
afterward, when 
Arthur W. Pinero, who had seen her Rosalind, 
was putting on The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
he remembered the power of the young pro- 
vincial actress, and Mrs. Campbell was given 
the part of Paula. From this play her rise 
was steady and rapid, and from an unknown 
provincial actress she became one of the most 
popular stars in London, and then actress- 
manager in her own theater. 

Mrs. Campbell has been a courageous 
manager. She has produced plays by new and 
untried authors, as well as the unknown work 
of some who have become to-day England’s 


MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 


ences. The Scond 
Mrs. Tanqueray, The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebb- 
smith, Beyond Human Power, and Magda 
were the plays with which she scored her suc- 
cess. She was censured by some critics for 
paying what they thought too great attention 
to the staging and costuming of her plays, 
but, without doubt, none of the critics who 
found fault on this score denied to Mrs. Camp- 
bell the force, the feeling, and the art which 
are everywhere apparent in her work. Her 
first American season was ended by a tour of 
the principal Eastern cities, and the second 
was opened by a recently concluded engage- 
ment at the Garden Theater in New York. 
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The Art of Making Beautiful Cities 


The Awakening of a Sense of Civic Esthetics 








If one were asked suddenly the predominant 
feature of life in the United States to-day, one 
would say, almost offhanded, commercialism. 
Our newspapers and our daily conversations, 
our magazines and our books, teem with refer- 
ences to the great financial endeavors seen 
from the standpoint of Wall Street or the 
standpoint of the producer. So great has this 
spirit become that the old phrase ‘‘Money 
talks” might be changed to ‘‘ Only money talks 
n the United States.’’ All this means, of 
course, national strength and national impor- 
tance. But it is well to stop a moment and 
look at the more ideal sides of our life. The 
results of such a 


degree, of art. We have produced artists of the 
first rank, such as La Farge, Inness, Whistler, 
Sargent, St. Gaudens, Barnard, Macmonnies, 
but they all go abroad for their training. More 
than this, in the inner part, the real esthetics 
of our life, we have builded too fast to build 
wisely. In our cities we see garish contrasts 
of architecture and engineering. Beauty and 
the poetic ideals that it calls forth have been 
secondary. We have simply sprung up. But 
there is at the present time, a consistent, firm, 
endeavor to check and change this. The 
value of art and the esthetic has become a 
serious thing, and on every side societies and 

individuals are 





search will prove 
anything but un- 
satisfactory. 
Side by side with 
the great indus- 
trial awakening 
that has come 
upon us there 
has been a 
steady, firm, 
serious endeavor 
in the bigger and 
fuller things that 
go to make the 
inner life of a 
race or an indi- 
vidual. In 
science, especial- 
ly applied sci- 
ence, weare easily ona par with any other nation 
of the world. Our educational system, founded 
on foreign standards ina large part, has pushed 
forward on original lines, some of them so 
striking as to be adopted by the sources whence 
we drew the inspiration for them. Our 
schools of philosophy and astronomy are known 
the world over. In all these we can stand 
up proudly without a blush. When, however, 
we come to the esthetic side of life, we find 
that in our rush we have neglected some 
things. In literature we are young and 
impetuous, hardly full trained to the highest 
standards. In music, while we g:ve forth prom- 
ising material, it is the foreign schools which 
develop it. This is true, too, in a lesser 
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MALL SYSTEM LOOKING EAST FROM MONUMENT—PROPOSED 
EMBELLISHMENT OF WASHINGTON 


awakening. 
Personal en- 
deavor of such 
men as Charles 
Moore, Albert 
Kelsey, Charles 
Mulford Robin- 
son, to mention 
but a few names, 
have been of 
vast influence. 
Of even greater 
value have been 
such periodicals 
as The Architect- 
ural Record, 
The Municipal 
Journal and 
Engineer, and 
Municipal Affairs, magazines of the highest 
standard and sincerest purpose, which have de- 
voted their energies and efforts and money 
to aid this. Mr. Robert C. Auld, in The 
World To-day, gives a very good estimate of 
the scope of this movement: 

The spirit of village, town and city improvement 
is abroad and is taking a remarkable hold on the 
imagination. The result is that the larger cities 
are contemplating wholesale improvements to get 
rid of the inartistic features that have grown up 
without regard to symmetry or harmony. At the 
same time we are better able to appreciate the 
purity and simplicity of the work of our earlier 
designers and builders, so that wherever a city or 
town has been endowed with such examples, these 
are being religiously preserved. These oases are 
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of other times and are now 


monuments 
cherished as instructive and educational. 

It is more difficult to make them over than 
to create anew; so that wherever re-creation is 


possible it is preferred. Extensive plans are 
at present in contemplation or adopted,in many 
cities, that will put new faces on familiar spots. 
In Buffalo the plan, or scheme, suggested by 
Mr. Charles M. Robinson has been adopted, and 
when carried to completion will make the title 
‘Queen City of the Lakes’ more real. The plan 
formulated for the improvement of the main 
boulevard in Philadelphia by Mr. Albert Kelsey 
will, he informs us, be materialized. The proj- 
ect for the grouping of the public buildings 
along the lake-front in Cleveland is one that so 
well commends itself that it is sure to be carried 
out. 

The city of New York presents unique opfor- 
tunities as well as difficulties. It is apparent, 
even to the casual visitor, that there is no city in the 
world that has inherently better possibilities for 
remaking than this strangely aggregated metropolis. 
Space here is so extremely valuable that the danger 
is always imminent of crowding out whatever there 
is of art or nature that should be preserved. The 
development of Manhattan Island, northward, is so 
well marked out, by park and square, that, with the 
preservation of these, there should be no difficulty 
in fostering a spirit of civic beauty. But the 
rebuilding of lower, or old, New York is resulting in 
almost everything that is irreconcilable with any 
principle of artistic harmony. 

In the West, Chicago presents a much more 
simple problem. There it is not too late to take 
advantage of the possibilities of the lake-side city. 
The chief accomplishment that may be looked for 
in this case would be the completion of the boule- 
vard system, by creating the needed connecting 
link between the north and south sides—either by 
an underground tunnel, or an overhead bridge; 
or maybe a combination of both. Perhaps at some 
distant date the shipping may be relegated to South 





ARM OF THE SEINE, “ISLE DE LA CITE” 


Chicago, and then a wonderful transformation would 
be possible. Mr. Yerkes’s idea of covering the 
Chicago River and boulevarding it would not then 
be considered; the river would then simply afford 
an opportunity to the landscape engineer. The 
— of public buildings and monuments on the 

ake Front Park, at the foot of the streets leading 
thereto, is being carried out. The improvement of 
the shore line itself is what should come in for more 
immediate consideration, besides the better treat- 
ment of the approaches, entrances and boundaries 
of the parks. 

In the larger citiesimprovement work runs in 
different directions. For instance, in New York, 
besides the regular Art, Civic and Municipal socie- 
ties, we have a Tree-planting and Fountain Asso- 
ciation; a Society for the Preservation of Scenic 
and Historic Objects; a Tenement-house Committee; 
an Association for the Protection of Fifth Avenue; 
a Vine-planting Society; a Smoke Abatement So- 
ciety; an Outdoor Recreation Society, etc., all of 
which come within the general scope of improve- 
ment activity. 

The Municipal Art Society of New York advo- 
cates the introduction of more artistic effects in 
architecture and public works. Every year it 
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takes‘up some specific form of public art; and this 
year it was decided to present as a gift to the city 
an electrolier and Isle of Safety, to be erected at a 
cost of not more than $5,000, the design to be 
obtained by public competition. The result of the 
competition is seen in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. The society also designs to hold an exhibi- 
tion of advertising posters during the Fall. 

The Municipal Art League of Chicago is the 
result of a meeting held at the Art Institute, April 
20, 1899, when it was organized. The objects of 
this association are to protect in every way prac- 
ticable the beautifying of the streets, public build- 
ings and places of interest; to bring to the attention 
of the officials and people the best methods for 
instituting artistic municipal improvements, and to 
stimulate civic pride in the care and improvement 
of private property. Franklin McVeagh is presi- 
dent, and Peter B. Wight, secretary. The League 
has been very active in the restriction of advertising 
Signs, in which work Mrs. Herman J. Hall has been 
of much assistance. 

Most of the other cities have municipal leagues, 
all working along similar lines and accomplishing 
much good. The Twentieth Century Club of 


Boston is a well organized body, doing particular 
work in all directions. 


This shows something of the scope of the 
movement. The methods that its promoters 
employ and thcir aim is excellently mirrored 
in an article by Jean Schopper in The Archi- 
tectural Record: 


We propose to show, in the present article, what 
are the things which help to make a city beautiful. 
A concourse of circumstances are necessary: we will 
try to indicate the principal ones. Nature can do 
a great deal in this direction, but art, which is 
man’s work, can do still more. 

We do not think that, as a general rule, the 
founders of cities have been influenced in their 
choice by the beauty of the landscape. The suit- 
ability of the spot has been the only point con- 
sidered. Thus we see cities variously endowed in 
this respect. For instance, Naples, built in terraces 
on the shores of a magnificent bay, cannot be com- 
pared with Berlin, which stands on the flat, sandy 
banks of the Spree. 
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Broadly speaking, it can 
be said that the proximity 
of the sea, the fact that a 
river flows through the 
place, or that the ground 
has differences of level, are 
all natural features which 
contribute to the beauty of 
a city. 

It is not essential that a 
city be built on seven hills, 
like Rome; but it is certain 
that monuments appear to 
greater advantage when 
placed on high ground. 
Such will be the case with 
the cathedral on Morning- 
side Heights, New York 
City, and it is likewise so 
with the Church of the 
Sacred Heart, Paris. This 
is an edifice mediocre in 
itself, but from the fact 
that, dominating the city, 
it can be seen from afar 
and is sometimes bathed 
in sunshine when the roofs 
at the foot of the hill are 
covered with smoke or mist, it acquires additional 
importance, for which, however, no credit is due to 
the architect. In the same way, a river running 
through a city is a source of beauty. But these 
natural beauties are of no account if man is unable 
to take advantage of them. It is here that human 
action—taste, in short, Art—comes into play. 

We will cite three well-known examples showing 
how certain cities have neglected the natural 
beauties of the place and how others have turned 
those beauties to account. Let us take three 
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cities which are either traversed or bordered by 
rivers: New York, London and Paris. 

At New York, the Hudson, an admirable stream, 
does not in any way contribute to the city’s beauty 
from the Battery to Seventy-second street. Through- 
out this length it is without quays or promenades; 
one does not perceive it; it is merely an instrument 
of commerce, invaded by docks, stages, warehouses 
and depots. Above Seventy-second street, how- 
ever, its banks have been adorned with a superb 
promenade—Riverside, which brings into relief its 
incomparable beauty. The campaign for the 
preservation of the Palisades betokens a deter- 
mination, tardily aroused, to preserve the natural 
beauties of suburban New York. 

As for London, in the East End, the Thames 
is a trading center, but higher up it would have lent 
itself to embellishment in the shape of quays and 
promenades. Very little, however, has been done 
in this direction. Some embankments have been 
constructed in recent years, but throughout the 
greater part of the river’s course it is disfigured by 
villainous buildings, the walls of which come down 
to the very edge of the water. Besides, the authori- 
ties have permitted the railroad companies to build 
their sidings over the Thames itself, and hundreds 
of freight wagons and passenger cars are always to 
be seen overhanging the river. Certainly London 
has not known how to utilize the natural beauties of 
the spot. 

In Paris, on the contrary, the utmost has been 
made of the River Seine. The river traffic is con- 
siderable, yet the construction of docks and ware- 
houses alongside the water has not been allowed. 
Throughout the length of the Seine within the city 
limits there is a broad quay on either bank. In 
many parts there is a double quay, the lower one 
serving for the loading and unloading of merchandise 
and the upper one for street traffic. Along each 
bank of the Seine run two rows of trees. What the 
municipal authorities wanted was a tree-lined river 
from one end of the capital to the other. The 
designs for all the bridges have also been decided 
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monuments. which terminate them. 
matter well understood in Paris for centuries past, 
but which is not yet grasped in New York. We 
have an instance of this dating as far back as the 


upon by them, and the rail- 
road companies, before carry- 
ing their lines across the 
river, have had to submit 
their plans to the city engi- 
neers. Thisis why the Auteuil 
Viaduct, viewed from a dis- 
tance, recalls to mind the 
aqueducts of the Roman Cam- 
pagna. In the same manner, 
the city authorities have the 
last word in regard to the 
bridges which the Metropolitan 
Railroad Company is going to 
throw across the Seine. In 
Paris, no influences in favor of 
private interests can intervene 
to mar what belongs to every- 
body—the beauty of the city. 

The treatment of the Seine 
in Paris affords a_ typical 
example of what can be done 
by wise and persistent action 
on the part of the city govern- 
ment toward preserving and 
developing natural beauties. 

While a city cannot change 
its topographical position, it 
can, and should, make the 
most of that position. This 
is man’s work, a work re- 
quiring Art. A work of art 
calls fora persistent determina- 
tion to carry out patiently, 
and in its minutest details, 
a pre-arranged plan; a work 
of art implies the exercise of 
taste; a work of art involves 
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AND ISLE OF SAFETYg fully arranged city, that the 


It is essential, in a taste- 


streets lead to 


principal 
This is a 


Fourteenth, namely, the statue 
of that monarch which stands 
on the Place des Victories, 
which was so placed as to be 
visible along all the streets 
converging on that Place. 
The most celebrated instance. 
however, of a number of 
avenues all converging toward 
a monument, which terminates 
them, is undoubtedly that of 
the Arc de Triomphe of Napol- 
eon I., leading to which are 
twelve magnificent avenues. 
In this way the monument. 
placed as it is on the summit 
of a small hill, is visible, at 
different angles, from twelve 
different avenues, for which it 
forms a _ splendid crowning. 
This is an excellent example of 
the arrangement of an _ entire 
district around a monument; 
But examples of the same kind 
abound in Paris. We hardly 
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need cite the Avenue de l’Opéra, terminated 
by the Opera House; the Rue Soufflot and the 
Panthéon; the Rue Laffitte and the Church of 
Notre Dame de Lorette; the Rue de la Chaussée 
d’Antin and the Eglise de la Trinité, and the Rue 
Royale, having the Madeleine at one end and the 


Palais Bourbon at the other. 


The fact is that al- 


most all the monuments of Paris are seen, as they 
ought tobe, attheend ofastreetoran avenue. What 
we wish to lay stress upon is the manner in which 
these monuments are placed and the general effect 
they produce, together with the streets designed 


to display them. 


In New York it is not so. 


In the modern city 


there is not a single monument that can be said to 
be suitably located—that is at the end of, and 
terminating, a street or an avenue. This is one of the 
most serious faults of the rectangular plan on which 


New York is built. 


admirably placed at a bend 


Saving Grace Church, so 


in Broadway— 


which bend must have vexed the souls of the 
engineers who planned New York and who wor- 
shiped right angles—saving Grace Church we say, 


all New York’s monu- 
ments are located in the 
interior of blocks. For 
them there is no perspec- 
tive: one sees them only 
when they are within a 
yard of one’s nose. The 
result is that, instead of 
embellishing theJ whole 
district surrounding 
them, they simply 
ornament one block; 
and instead of seeing 
them from a distance, 
one discovers them sud- 
denly, right before one. 
A more unfortunate ar- 
rangement could not be 
imagined. 

The natural beauty 
of the city may be 
amplified and abetted 
in several ways. Mr. 
Sylvester Baxter, in 
the Century, shows 
vividly how the ne- 
cessities of a city may 
be made into works of 
art: 


In our waterworks 
we have some of the 
first examples of gen- 
uine architecture in the 
United States. Inproof, 
we have only to look 
to such superb monu- 
ments as the famous 
High Bridge, which 
carries the Croton Aque- 
duct across the Harlem 
in New York; the con- 
structions for a similar 
purpose in connection 
with the Boston water- 
works across the Charles 
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HIGH BRIDGE, NEW YORK 
A SERIES OF GRACEFUL ARCHES CONCEIVED WITH A SENSE OF ART 


River; the imposing Cabin John Bridge of 
the Washington waterworks, with a greater span 
than any other stone arch in the world; the 
picturesque grouping of the Philadelphia water- 
works buildings by the riverside in Fairmount Park, 
with their suggestion of classic temples; the noble 
old Beacon Hill reservoir, one of the best pieces of 
architecture in Boston, demolished to give place 
to the unworthy State House extension; and the 
less impressive old New York reservoir in Bryant 
Park, its demolition, likewise after an outlived use- 
fulness, giving less cause for regret by reason of the 
great Public Library now rising upon the site. 
Chicago and other lake cities also present some 
notable monumental construction in connection 
with their waterworks, those of Detroit, in par- 
ticular, offering an example of costly memorial 
architecture as the gift of a wealthy citizen. 

The water-towers, or ‘“‘stand-pipes,’’ so com- 
monly connected with waterworks, suggest excep- 
tional opportunities for monumental effects in 
public service architecture. Their location, usually 
either on some prominent eminence or on the shore 
of a river or lake, has the advantage of commanding 
sightliness, while their function demands propor- 
tions that make them genuinely tower-like in 
aspect. In the cities on the Great Lakes there are 
some stately water-towers. The first structure of 
the kind that was built in Boston, the old Roxbury 
stand-pipe, though of brick painted white, is of 
graceful minaret design, and from many points 
of view its gleaming shaft is a picturesque feature 
in the landscape. 

Other structures of public utility, such as the 
power-house for a municipal lighting-plant, or the 
pumping-station for the waterworks, may likewise 
be given monumental character. A tall chimney 
is commonly a necessary feature of an industrial 
edifice, and in these buildings it is possible to treat 
the chimney in a way that would entirely relieve 
it of any commonplace or factory-like suggestion. 
A notable instance of this kind is to be seen in one 
of the service buildings for the metropolitan bathing 
establishments of the Greater Boston park system at 
Revere Beach. The building was designed for 
laundry and other purposes, and the high chimney 
was incorporated with a campanile-like tower that 
makes a delightful element in a stately group of 
civic architecture on the water front. 

The reservoir is a waterworks feature that 
esthetically has been more neglected than the 
iqueduct. Yet it pre-emimently demands such con- 


sideration, repaying most richly any pains that may 
be taken. In constructing a water-supply reservoir 
on a large scale, and often on a small scale as well, 
it is customary either to impound the waters of a 
river, or dam up some valley and turn a river into it. 
The course followed is that taken by nature when, 
by glacial action or otherwise, she molds the topog- 
raphy of a region to make a lake. The lake that 
man makes is likewise formed along natural lines; 
its contours, as the water level meets the varying 
slopes to fashion the shores, are precisely the same 
as when nature models them. Ttere are hundreds 
of ponds made by man that cannot be told from 
nature’s handicraft except at thedam. Indeed, the 
streams of New England often owe the greater part 
of their natural charm to the action of man in 
modifying their flow with frequent intervals of 
slack water, giving keener pleasure to the eye and 
creating opportunities for aquatic pleasuring that 
otherwise would seldom exist. 

The bridge is a feature that so plainly invites 
beauty in design that something like deliberate 
intention to perpetrate ugliness seems to be implied 
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when the invitation is not heeded. A bridge is so 
easily made attractive, its site is so prominent— 
uniting water prospects with salient aspects of the 
landscape—that few things architectural better 
reward any pains that may be taken, and few things 
are more capable of inflicting ugliness upon a com- 
munity when the opportunities are disregarded. 
Yet the bridge is one of the most universally neg- 
lected and misused objects in the landscape of’the 
United States. With masonry construction it is 
virtually impossible to make a bridge ugly. This is 
due to the arch, the lines of which, almostinvariably, 
are essentially beautiful. Therefore, in the older 
portions of the country, like New England and the 
Middle States, there are not a few stone bridges 
which, however rough or rude their construction, 
form beautiful elements in the landscape. These 
are to be found wherever—before the iron age set in 
and ‘“bridgeworks” came into being—circum- 
stances were such as to demand construction of an 
enduring character. 

One of the most common forms of civic improve- 
ment—the form that has most widely engaged 
public attention and has been attended with the 
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best results—is the improved construction of roads 
in country and town, and the suitable adornment 
of the latter class of highway. The work is com- 
paratively simple; the results are more or less imme- 
diately apparent, and are correspondingly gratifying. 

Good construction of a roadway means good 
maintenance. This commands a public respect 
that means clean usage, discouraging the scattering 
of papers and other rubbish. Neatness and order 
lead naturally to civic beauty. A street well 
constructed and well kept is on the way to become 
a beautiful street. If it is a business thoroughfare, 
the tendency will be toward better architecture in the 
buildings; if it is a residential street, there will bea 
corresponding improvement in the houses and 
grounds. 

The elements for an attractive street are very 
simple. After properly constructed roadbed and 
sidewalks come shade trees. These should be all of 
the same kind on one street, or at least on one block 
of a street. Otherwise the effect will be broken, 
ragged, and discordant. Wherever practicable, 
the trees should stand in a margin of turf between 
the sidewalk and the road. Ifthe street isextremely 
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MONUMENT TO THE FOUNDERS OF THE REPUBLIC——-PROPOSED EMBELLISHMENT OF WASHINGTON 


broad, this turfed space can be made an ample belt 
of verdure. If, on the other hand, the street is a 
narrow one, and particularly if the fronts of the 
houses are on the line of the sidewalk, the mistake 
of planting trees that grow high should not bé 
made. For, while the lofty vault of the trees may 
give beauty to the street itself, the dense foliage 
will be harmful to health by excluding needed light 
and the free movement of fresh air from the houses. 
On narrow streets, therefore, trees of low-growing 
habit are desirable. . By planting them at frequent 
intervals they may be made to shade the walks 
sufficiently, and at the same time they will not 
deprive the adjacent dwellings of needed light and 
air. As a rule, shade trees are undesirable for 
urban business throughfares, unless the streets are 
particularly broad. In the latter event, trees 
naturally of small size, trimmed in formal shapes, 
perhaps, may serve an admirable decorative func- 
tion as adjuncts to good mercantile and civic archi- 
tecture, and also for mitigating the depressing 
effects of mean construction. 

There are certain great streets in various American 
cities famous as typical examples of civic beauty 
and stateliness. In spreading the gospel of civic 
improvement such object lessons have the greatest 
value. What one community has done surpassingly 


well other communities will seek to do. Hence, 
these great streets serve as models that, with due 
modifications according to local circumstance, 
have been widely followed elsewhere. One of the 
foremost of them is Commonwealth avenue in Bos- 
ton, with its central reserved space for trees, turf, 
and monumental adornment, and its breadth of 
two hundred and forty feet between building lines. 
Another famous thoroughfare of the residential 
type, urban and suburban in character, is Euclid 
avenue in Cleveland. A celebrated illustration of 
the possibilities of stately development under semi- 
tropical conditions is Magnolia avenue at Riverside 
in southern California, adorned with pepper trees 
and palms, extending for miles through orange 
plantations and bordered by pleasant residences. 

To promote and preserve the charm of the typical 
country road, as well as to beautify the formal city 
or village street, should be one of the chief aims in 
civic improvement. 


It is not possible to mention all the ways in 
which this endeavor works out. To mention 
but a few there is the beautifying of street 
signs and street lamps. Drinking fountains may 
be of an ornamental character. Recently the 
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Municipal Art Society of New York offered a 
prize for the best design for an electrolier, ‘‘isle 
of safety,’”’ which is to be erected at Twenty- 
third street and Fifth avenue, New York City. 
The results were highly gratifying. Probably 
the ripest and richest reward of all this work 
is to be found in the plans for the rebuilding 
of Washington; described by Montgomery 
Schuyler in The Architectural Record: 

The plan of the Commission for the ‘“‘improve- 
ment of the park system of the District of Colum- 
bia’’ has brought freshly into public view the all- 
importance to a city of having a plan. That is the 
moral which Mr. Burnham has judiciously drawn in 
print from the labors of the Commission, of which 
he is one of the members, and whose work has so 
largely been to clear the original plan of Washington 
from the defacements which have been brought upon 
it by the ignorance and neglect and unconscious 
vandalism of a century. 

But these are only details. The most remarkable 
malefaction is one mainly of omission. To look 
even cursorily at the original plan is to see how great 
was the importance, in the minds of its authors, 
of the strip reserved, and ever since knownin Wash- 
ington as “The Reservation,’’ from the Congress 
House to the Washington monument. This was 
the “Grand Avenue”’ of L’Enfant, flanked by his 
‘‘well-improved fields,” the intended route for 
inaugural and other stately processions which, 
from time immemorial, have taken the shabby 
and now circuitous route by Pennsylvania avenue. 
For fifty years it has quite faded from the minds of 
Congress what this wide, straight strip was 
“‘reserved”’ for, and Congress proceeded to dispose 
of it, as if it had been a reservation in a Western 
wilderness, instead of in the capital of the nation. 

If the commission had done nothing else than to 
procure the restoration to its intended public pur- 
pose of this stretch of ground from the Capitol to 
the Potomac, it would still be entitled to the 
gratitude of the country. 

One of the “spaces first determined” by L’Enfant 
was the site of the monument yet to be, and that 
was established upon the river 
shore which the White House 
grounds then actually skirted. 
The monument, originally ex- 
pected to be an “equestrian 
figure,””’ has been converted 
into the tall shaft we know, 
and has been moved so as to be 
neither in the axis perpen- 
dicular to the center of the 
Capitol, nor in that perpen- 
dicular to the center of the 
White House. The engineers 
who investigated the foun- 
dations, and established the 
monument accordingly, prob- 
ably gave no more thought 
than anybody else did at that Pu 
time to the motives that led — 
L’Enfant to mark the inter- |gaaeasl 
section of these two lines. As j 1B 
Mr. Burnham has it, they [BRE = 


thought that “about there” 
would be a good place. At any 
rate, they put upon the 
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modern experts who undertook to execute the 
original plan the task of dissembling the irregularity 
so that it should not appear in execution but only 
on paper, and a study of their plan shows the number, 
the ingenuity and the success of the devices they 
have employed to that end. But the original plan, 
the ‘‘Grand Avenue”’ from the Capitol to the river, 
the President’s Park on one side and the ‘well- 
improved fields’’ on the other, took the shape of a 
T. Meanwhile, during the century, the recla- 
mation of the marshes has been going forward, 
until there is a mile of firm land beyond the site 
of the monument. The area thus reclaimed at 
once suggests and enables the conversion of the T 
into a cross. At the head of the cross, on the 
new shore, a mile from the monument, two miles 
and a half from the Capitol, is projected the memo- 
rial to the only American whose monument would 
not be an anti-climax after that of Washington. 
The Lincoln monument is sketched as the periptery 
of a Grecian temple, without the cella, of which the 

lace is taken by an exposed and seated statue of the 

iberator. It was a suitable project to take this 
monument, quite out of competition with the aspir- 
ing shaft at the crossing. he head of the cross 
provides for “‘the stately canal” of the original 
plan, which itself becomes cruciform, while in front 
of the Washington monument appears a pool in 
which it shall be mirrored from the west. 

The ornamental use of water was a great point 
in the original design, and is a still greater point in the 
revised design, even in this central part of it with 
which we are concerned and to say nothing of the 
introduction of the Potomac into the parks beyond 
the arms of the cross, or the ‘water park”’ proposed 
for the upper stretches of the Anacostia. L’Enfant’s 
scheme was very grandiose of pumping the water 
from the creek in the northeast to the Capitol 
grounds, where, after watering that part of the city, 
“its overplus will fall under the base of that edifice 
in a cascade of twenty feet in height and fifty feet in 
breadth, thence to run in three falls through the 
garden into the Grand Canal.’’ For his ‘grand 
fountains, intended with a constant spout of water,”’ 
he relied upon the ‘‘above twenty-five good springs 
of excellent water within the limits of the city.” 
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CAN’T DELIVER THE GOODS.—WASHINGTON STAR_., LITTLE COLOMBIA’S HALLOWE’EN.—MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 
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A MAN OF HIS WORD! 
RUSSIAN BEAR (STILL IN MANCHURIA)!I SAID I’D GO, 
AND—HERE I AM!—PUNCH 


IT HAS BEEN OFFICIALLY STATED THAT THE COMING 
VISIT OF EMPEROR WILLIAM TO HIS ROYAL UNCLE, THE 
KING OF ENGLAND, WILL BE OF SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 
ONLY.—NEWS ITEM.—CLEVELAND LEADER 























FATHER PENN.—TO THINK THAT ONE OF THE 
PROUDEST STATES OF THE UNION SHOULD 
COME TO THIS.—PITTSBURG DISPATCH 





TWO THINKERS.—OHIO STATE JOURNAL 
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TRESPASSERS.—MINNEAPOLIS TIMES 
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“PAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.’’—BOSTON HERALD 
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THE 





PRESIDENT GOES AHUNTING. 
PLACE TO BEGIN. 


A MIGHTY GOOD 
N. Y. WORLD 












WHOA!—WASHINGTON STAR 





TEDDY THE ROUGH RIDER, HAS A NEW MOUNT.——-ATLANTA JOURNAL 
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A Side Light on American Greatness: 


Some of Our 


“Infant 


Industries” 








€ontinuing our article of last month on certain 
American Industries we are giving this month 
aceounts of several of the important and unusual 
activities which show the real American Greatness. 
OE ora svAdbadehinvteces ese eset ase HARPER’S WEEKLY 

The cotton blossom is the lotus flower of the 
South. No matter what new crop may be 
planted beyond the Potomac or what may 
come out of its mountains in the way of 
minerals or from its forests in lumber, cotton is 
to the Southern planter what wheat and corn 
are to the grain farmers of the Western prairies; 
but, unlike the latter, he has a love for it 
inherited from long lines of ancestors. The 
true native of the Southern States cherishes the 
samé feeling for the cotton that his grand- 
father did years before the war. 

The people of the South, indeed, have good 
reason for this sentiment toward the fleecy 
staple, for it has done more than anything 
else in making over the South and bringing its 
present share of prosperity. A second Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield are to be found in 
Alabama. The world’s greatest pine forests 
are located in Texas. Enough phosphate 
to fertilize every farm in America underlies the 
earth’s crust in Florida, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. Along the Atlantic coast stretches 
a great garden from Hampton Roads to the 
Florida capes, which feeds the people of the 
North and West during the months when their 
own gardens are covered with snow and ice. But 
cotton overshadows all of these in its benefits. 
Even if a 10,000,000-bale crop sends the price 
down close to the cost of production, nearly 
a fifth of this goes into the doors of the mills at 
home every season to be turned into all kinds 
of fabrics, from the coarsest sheeting to velvets 
and even carpets. There are plantations in 
North and South Carolina whose owners haul 
the contents of the boll to the factory in sight 
of the field. The men and boys who gather the 
crop may next season be wearing shirts made 
from it in the near-by towns, for the cloth was 
purchased at the mill. The days when nearly 
every pound went a thousand miles perhaps 
before being converted into cloth or yarn have 
passed away, although a large fleet of steam- 
ships every season leave the string of seaports 
from Norfolk to Galveston, carrying it by the 


thousand packages to England’s great spinning 
center, while long train-loads cross the con- 
tinent to be placed in ships bound to China and 
Japan. Perhaps the same trains may carry 
cargoes of cloth made from the staple which ina 
few months will be worn by the coolies of 
eastern Asia, for some of the Southern mills are 
sending their entire product to the Orient. 

Though a fair crop may add $400,000,000 to 
the wealth of the South in a single season, this 
is but one item of profit. It represents merely 
the cotton converted into cash. Machinery is 
to be found in cotton-growing States, which, 
when the package or wagon-load is placed in 
it, cleanses the fleece, separates the berry or 
seed, rolls the fleece into bats, turns the seed 
into soil and meal, without the touch of a 
human hand. The product of the seed itself 
in a year is worth $60,000,000 to the South, in 
oil, meal, and “‘linters,” thanks to this wonder- 
ful mechanism. About 1,750,000 barrels of 
cotton oil leave the Southern States yearly, 
some of it to be used in making salads for the 
table, some going into soaps and medicines, and 
some forming the base of various food com- 
pounds. Its use to-day is almost world-wide, 
and it must be admitted that not a little 
crosses the Atlantic to Europe to be refined and 
come back in packages labelled as oil from the 
olives trees of Southern Europe. But chem- 
ists and physicians say that it contains no 
harmful ingredient, and perhaps this deception 
is not as dangerous as some of the others with 
which the public is daily victimized. 


THE AMERICAN SHIPYARD.. ARTHUR GCODRICH. .WORLD’S WORK 
The next few years should be an era of 


ship building in this country that will rival 
in rapidity and solidity of growth the industrial 
and internal development of the last quarter 
century. The coming of this new period in 
American shipping depends upon _ two 
resources: the ability of the American ship- 
builder to turn out with sufficient speed a 
large number of adequate vessels, and the 
readjustment of economic and fiscal conditions 
by which the American ship owner may find 
it profitable to enlarge our marine fleets. 

On the Pacific coast the Puget Sound 
country has become to the West what Maine 
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once was to the East. In the making of 
wooden ships the country about Seattle can 
compete with the world. Nowhere else is there 
such material for masts and spars so near tide 
water. From the Sound region goes decking 
and other material for war vessels to Germany 
—one concern having a contract calling for 
four or five cargoes annually. Wooden ships 
of all types for coast service have been fash- 
ioned from the Washington forests and enjoy 
the almost perfect natural harbor facilities of 
the coast. And the iron and steel indus- 
tries developing rapidly promise easy and 
economic building of steel ships in the early 
future. 

Meanwhile the largest ships of the world are 
being built at Groton, Connecticut, to float 
around the Horn and make a beginning of the 
fleet which will connect the Great Northern 
R. R. and Seattle with the Orient. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the warship 
Nebraska is being built and the torpedo boat 
Rowan has been launched from the Moran 
yards at Seattle. The extent and growth of 
shipbuilding in this section has been enormous. 
Not less than 2,500 men are employed at it in 


the Sound region and Gray’s Harbor. The 
pioneer builders were Hall Bros. In 1873 


they started in Fort Ludlow, building a two- 
mast eighty-ton schooner, the fittings and 
riggings of which, and for others succeeding as 
well, must needs be brought up from San 
Francisco and around the Hern. At the 
present time this same firm are building 
principally six to twelve hundred-ton schooners. 

Last year Oregon built three sailing vessels, 
California, seven; Washington, sixteen; the 
aggregate tonnage of the sixteen being 17,811. 
Oregon built eight steamers, California, eleven; 
Washington, twenty-seven. All these boats, 
sailing and steam, were in excess of 250 
tons each. The number of lesser craft built 
on Puget Sound was legion. 

Down at San Francisco, which, with the 
opening of the Oriental trade should take a 
more commanding position among American 
ports, are the yards of the Union Iron Works, 
where they are building armored cruisers, a 
battleship, torpedo boat destroyers, sub- 
marine boats, a monitor, and steamships for 
the coast trade with South American ports 
and the growing trade with Hawaii. The 
yards, extending over nearly thirty acres witha 
dozen acres under cover, have a water frontage 
of upwards of 2,000 feet, off which the channel 
runs full enough for the deepest draught 
vessels. Here ships are not only built, but 
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are entirely equipped, except in the detail o/ 
upholstery. 

The demands of the new navy in the main 
have given the impulse which has developed 
the capacities of the Union Iron Works. The 
demands have been fully met and given the 
additional call for a large number of merchant 
ships to be used in trade with the East, and 
it is fair to presume that new companies would 
spring into being, the old concerns would 
enlarge their plants and with the only partly 
developed iron and steel industries of the West 
forced into a more rapid growth the Pacific 
Coast would in a short time be able to build up 
a great merchant marine. And this will be 
necessary if the immense opportunities in 
China and the East are to be seized by Ameri- 
can manufacturers, growers and ship owners. 

All along the Atlantic Coast, beginning at 
the north with the Maine yards, which have 
been building ships for a century, down to 
Newport News, near which the destruction of 
American shipping began in the Civil War, a 
large number of ship building concerns, great 
and small, perfectly or partly prepared for 
building ocean-going vessels, have been com- 
peting for the small number of boats—chiefly 
for the coasting trade—which ship owners 
have thought it profitable to order. Many 
experiments have been tried and vessels built 
for an increased system of national carriers 
upon the ocean. The line from New York to 
Buenos Ayres will be remembered as an 
example which failed because American ship- 
pers fourd it cheaper to send their goods to 
England and from English ports in English 
vessels to South America. A new and strik- 
ing experiment is that of a Massachusetts coal 
company which has had a large ocean-going 
tug built at the Bath yards to tow huge barges 
of coal to Cuba. This follows the Standard 
Oil Company’s successful towing of oil barges 
between New York and Gulf ports, and sug- 
gests the possibility of towing large cargoes 
across the Atlantic—a manifestly speedier 
method than by sailing vessels and having 
only the risk of heavy storms as a source of 
impracticability. 

The force that has developed the capacities 
of Eastern shipyards, as in the case of the San 
Francisco works, was the Spanish war with 
the impetus it gave to the navy and the con- 
siderable number of merchant vessels which 
were taken for transports and auxiliary service. 
There is scarcely a well-known ship building 
concern on the whole length of the coast that is 
not preparing some steel ship for the Govern- 
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Big battleships with a displacement 


ment. 
of from 12,000 to 15,000 tons and a speed of 
from eighteen to twenty-two knots are being 
built or finished at the Cramp yards in Phila- 
delphia, at Newport News, at Bath and at the 


Fore River yards in Quincy, Mass. Slightly 
smaller, but on an average, speedier armored 
cruisers are building at Newport News and 
Philadelphia. And a large number of pro- 
tected cruisers, monitors, torpedo boat destroy- 
ers, torpedo boats and submarine boats are 
distributed along the shore at Bath, South 
Boston, Quincy, Elizabethport, Philadelphia, 
Sparrows Point, Baltimore, Wilmington, Rich- 
mond and Newport News. By 1904 more 
than a dozen large ships will have been added 
to the navy and more are planned. Because 
of the enormous capacity of our iron mines, 
and a splendidly organized steel industry which 
is building bridges and furnishing material 
formed and unformed to all parts of the world, 
because of an unequaled equipment in the ship- 
yards themselves in labor-saving machinery 
and well-paid, intelligent workmen, comes 
this spectacle of a nation stepping in one 
long stride from naval weakness to naval 
power on the high seas. It would not have 
been possible a generation ago, perhaps not 
even a decade ago, but out of the swift activity 
of these years of national growth has been 
born an almost unconscious power so great 
that we who possess it scarcely know its 
scope.. The Yankee who lifted himself by 
his own bootstraps was prophetic. 

Perhaps the most striking single devel- 
opment in naval architecture, and one which 
is the direct product of American invention is 
the successful submarine torpedo boat. Ameri- 
can genius has been at work on the idea for a 
century, and when Mr. Holland finally made it 
practicable and built the first almost human 
little machine that could float, swim, dive 
and fight at the will of the men she carried, 
the United States ordered a half-dozen s;ib- 
marine vessels before the European nations 
could be brought to believe that the Yankee 
scheme had been accomplished. 

While the building of the new navy has 
furnished the initial and most potent force 
in the expansion of the largest Eastern ship- 
vards, other demands have added to the 
impetus, and have created a number of smaller 
plants. In nearly every inlet or harbor 
from Maine to Norfolk, sea-craft of various 
kinds are building—fishing boats, small coast- 
ing vessels, barges and pleasure craft. Several 
concerns—notably one in New York—have 
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been rapidly enlarged owing to the demand for 
steam yachts and launches. 

These Eastern yards divide into two classes 
—those which build nothing but wooden ships 
and those which have the equipment for making 
steel vessels. The plants of the former 
are simple. A frame building or two protects 
material and a few pieces of machinery. The 
wood comes from Maine and Southern forests 
and is formed and hammered into boats that 
do not differ radically from the sailing craft of 
the early part of the century. The big 
schooners with six masts and an enormous 
carrying capacity are a late development. 
Standing out among these wooden shipbuild- 
ing yards is the Sewall concern at Bath, which 
has been building sailing craft for ypwards of 
two centuries. 

The steel working yards, on the other hand, 
demand large capital and large equipment. 
These are the modern plants, noisy with the 
rapping of compressed air machines, the 
hoarse rattle of traveling cranes, the clang of 
the forges and the grating buzz of the machine 
shop. Here are dry-docks in which two big 
steamers can pass each other, and so situated 
that within an hour after the vessel’s entering 
the whole force of the yard’s activities can be 
concentrated upon the boat’s repairs. Here 
are great overhanging cranes which carry tons 
upon tons of steel over a hundred workmen 
toiling beneath, by the mere magnetic force of 
an electric current. Here is every known 
machine, enormous and delicate, which will 
help bend and pierce and rivet and plane the 
great steel beams and plates into a ship. Here 
an army of upwards of 45,000 men are at work. 
These are the expanding yards of the present 
and the future, and the rapidity of their 
development is illustrated in the quick rise of 
the Fore River yards at Quincy and the plants 
at Baltimore to an important place among 
American concerns, and in the making of a yard 
and the two largest ships in the world at New 
London in the short space of two years. 

The shipbuilding industry is already expand- 
ing. In the West the coast trade and the 
promise of commerce with the Orient has 
furnished much of the impulse; around the 
Lakes, the need of American carriers on 
American waters; and in the East the new 
navy and the beginnings of a great merchant 
marine. The shipbuilders are ready to meet 
the demands of the largest future. Behind 
them the steel mills are ready and the saw 
mills and the forests and the miner. The 
expansion of this industry, which means the 
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further development of American resources 
and which looks outward to a dominant 
national position upon the seas and in the world, 
will write the next chapter of American 
history. 
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A recent shipment of forty ostriches to Nice 
on the borders of Italy and France, from Cali- 
fornia, directs attention to this growing Cali- 
fornia industry—the culture of the African 
ostrich in America. Just about fifteen years 
have elapsed since the American ostrich 
farmers gave their first serious attention to 
this subject. Now the ostrich industry is well 
established in the United States, some eight 
hundred birds existing in the country, and 
these will doubtless form the nucleus of that 
immense number that one day will cover the 
mesas of Southern California, the meadows of 
Arizona, the vast plateaus of Texas, and the 
everglades of Florida, as their kind do the 
African Veldt to-day. 

The ostrich has come to stay. He costs 
little to keep, not more than the ordinary 
sheep, and yields an annual value of thirty 
dollars to the proprietor. One man can take 
care of a hundred ostriches. The creature is 
hardy and of a careless appetite. The average 
increase to the stock each year is between 
fifteen and twenty ostriches to a pair. Some 
have been known to produce as many as 
thirty-seven in a year. The birds are kept in 
pens in California, and.a source of revenue has 
been found in exhibiting them to the many 
tourists who are attracted there. Incubators 
showing the various stages of ostrich life are 
alsoon view. A growth from the size of a duck 
to a height of six feet is a question of only six 
months. 

When the birds are a year old their feathers 
are ready for the market. The cropping is 
accomplished by covering the ostriches’ heads 
with hoods and plying a pair of shears. This 
process takes place every eight months. The 
feathers on the large side wings are cut off near 
the roots; the smaller feathers on the tail are 
pulled out without injury to the bird, for on 
the care now bestowed depends the future 
health of the coming feather. In the course of 
three weeks the stems left start to fall out and 
a new feather begins to grow, which in due 
time is taken off for the benefit of the ostrich 
farmer. These feathers are graded and sent 
to the feather manufacturers of New York, 
who make them up into those beautiful articles 
of dress so dear to the hearts of those who wear 
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them. When the American woman can buy 
only the ostrich feather of the American 
ostrich, the most sanguine hope of Edwin 
Cawston, the pioneer California ostrich farmer, 
will have been realized; two million dollars 
each year will then remain in the country 
instead of going to London, and another 
magnificent industry will have been added to 
the already vast resources of the greatest of all 
republics. 


SILKWORM CULTURE. .WALDON FAWCETT. SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


The movement recently inaugurated by the 
Department of Agriculture looking to a revival 
of the silkworm industry in America bids fair 
to prove in a considerable measure successful. 
That some portions of the United States are 
well adapted to silk culture has been con- 
clusively demonstrated; and particularly is this 
true of the Southern States, where not only are 
climatic and other conditions favorable, but 
there is available some of the cheapest labor to 
be found anywhere in the world—a most 
essential requisite for competition with the 
foreign silk-producing countries with their 
facilities for obtaining a minimum cost of pro- 
duction. 

Silk culture ranks as one of the compara- 
tively few activities which, having once gained 
a foothold on this continent, was allowed to 
languish and practically disappear. The 
industry was started in America in 1622 when 
James I. sought to foster the industry in Vir- 
ginia. Hesent out tothe colony silkworm eggs 
and mulberry trees, and offered premiums for 
colonial silk, but after brief experiments the 
planters returned to the cultivation of tobacco. 
In Carolina and Georgia, however, the effort 
was more successful. Silkworms were brought 
by the first settlers and the industry speedily 
took root, flourishing for more than a. quarter 
of a century, during all which time these two 
colonies exported considerable silk to London. 
In 1750 a silk-reeling mill was established at 
Savannah, and in 1759 the exports of raw silk 
from that port alone showed an aggregate 
valuation of $75,000. 

The Huguenots who settled in the vicinity 
of Charleston, S. C., in 1677,had also taken up 
silk culture almost from the date of the estab- 
lishment of their new home, and for nearly a 
century from $5,000 to $10,000 worth of silk 
was annually exported from Charleston, in 
addition to which a considerable amount was 
woven and consumed at home. The Revolu- 
tionary war had a blighting effect upon the silk 
industry in all parts of the South, although 
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during the conflict the raw material was made 
into sewing silk and sold in the home market. 
Henceforth, however, the history of the 
industry in the New World was shifted to the 
more northerly colonies. 

The practical investigation of silk culture by 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
began as the result of an agitation of the sub- 
ject dating from the Centennial Exposition of 
1876 and was carried on by virtue of specific 
appropriations by Congress, continuing, prac- 
tically, from 1884 to June 30, 1891. The 
experiments, which were conducted on an 
extens’ve scale, the work being underthe super- 
vision of the Division of Entomology, estab- 
lished the possibility of raising a most excellent 
quality of silkworm cocoons over nearly the 
entire country, but also disclosed the one 
great obstacle to the industry as a profitable 
enterprise, namely, the difficulty of finding 
labor in the United States to compete with the 
low-priced labor of foreign silk-raising coun- 
tries in the operation of reeling or converting 
the cocoons into raw silk. All the later work 
of the department has, therefore, been especi- 
ally directed to efforts to remedy this state of 
affairs and to equalize by improved machinery 
the difference in wages between this and foreign 
countries, thus making it possible for the 
manufacturer to pay a better price for cocoons. 
Electric silk reels and other devices have been 
introduced, but even with such adjuncts there 
is little likelihood that the industry will be 
made a highly profitable one unless a heavy 
import duty is imposed on reeled silk imported 
into the United States—a rather unlikely pro- 
cedure it must be admitted. 

For years past silk culture has been carried 
on in a modest manner in various parts of the 
country. In Utah, for instance, there are a 
number of people who are raising silkworms 
from year to year, growing mulberry leaves for 
their food, and actually producing silk and 
weaving it into cloths for family use. Mrs. 
Carrie Williams of San Diego, Cal., has been 
engaged in the industry in a small way for 
some years past, and Dr. W. H. Hill has at 
Peoria, Ill., an institution from which over 
1,000,000 silkworms are shipped annually. 

As has been stated, the greatest obstacle to 
be overcome in the establishment of the 
industry of silk culture in the United States is 
found in the labor problem, and it is for this 
reason that the friends of silk culture look with 
an especial degree of hope to the field presented 
by the Southern States now awakening to 
industrial activity. Raw silk is, it is true, the 
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product of the cheapest labor in foreign coun- 
tries, but no country has cheaper labor than is 
available in the Southern States. Children who 
are unable to do heavy field work can be 
employed; and, moreover, the entire task may 
be attended to in April and May when there 
is no cotton picking. Another great ad- 
vantage which will be enjoyed by the people 
of the Southern States in the raising of silk- 
worms is found in the inexhaustible supply of 
leaves of the Osage orange which is available in 
that section of the country. The Osage orange 
leaves have been found to be as good food for 
silkworms as mulberry leaves. 

The silkworm is, of course, the larva of a 
moth. There are several species, but one 
variety has been under general cultivation for 
centuries. The silkworm eggs are nearly 
spherical and about: the size of turnip seeds. 
Each female produces an average of from 300 
to 400 eggs, in the neighborhood of 20,000 eggs 
being required to make an ounce in weight. 
For a time after the infant worm has gnawed 
its way out it consumes its own weight of leaves 
every day. Upon attaining full growth the 
insect becomes restless, stops feeding and 
throws out silken threads. The silk is formed 
in a fluid condition and issues from the body of 
the worm in a glutinous state—apparently in a 
single thread. From this silk the worm con- 
structs its cocoon, an interval of from three to 
five days being required to complete its 
imprisonment in the fragile envelope. 

In order that the silken strands may not be 
subjected to the danger of breakage by the 
moth emerging from the cocoon, the cocoons 
are steamed until the inclosed insects are pre- 
sumably dead. After this the silk may be 
wound off. The outer silk known as “‘floss”’ is 
used for carding, while the inner cocoon is 
tough, strong, and compact and composed of a 
single continuous thread. It is essential that 
the room in which the silkworms are reared 
be warm in winter and well ventilated. If only 
a few insects are reared all the operations 
are usually performed on trays set on tables, but 
where the industry is carried on extensively 
there are employed deep shelves ranged one 
above another. The eggs when about to hatch 
are spread thinly, and over them is placed 
ordinary mosquito netting, on top of which is 
scattered finely cut leaves. The new-born 
worms pass through the meshes of the net in 
search of food and may then be transferred 
to any place desired. Later little arches of 
twigs must be provided, into the branches of 
which the worms mount and spin their cocoons. 
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These excerpts are chosen almost at random from 
George Horace Lorimer’s book, Letters from a Self- 
made Merchant to His Son.* The book is intensely 
interesting and full of pithy truths poignantly put. 

ON EDUCATION 


You will find that education’s about the only 
thing lying around loose in this world, and that 
it’s about the only thing a fellow can have as 
much of as he’s willing to haul away. Every- 
thing else is screwed down tight and the screw- 
driver lost. 

Some men learn the value of money by not 
having any and starting out to pry a few dol- 
lars loose from the odd millions that are lying 
around; and some learn it by having fifty 
thousand or so left to them and starting out to 
spend it as if it were fifty thousand a year. 
Some men learn the value of truth by having to 
do business with liars, and some by going to 
Sunday School. Some men learn the cussed- 
ness of whiskey by having adrunken father, and 
some by having a good mother. Some men get 
an education from other men and newspapers 
and public libraries, and some get it from pro- 
fessors and parchments—it doesn’t make any 
special difference how you get a half-nelson on 
the right thing, just so you get it and freeze on 
toit. The package doesn’t count after the eye’s 
been attracted by it, and in the end it finds its 
way to the ash heap. It’s the quality of the 
goods inside which tells, when they once get 
into the kitchen and up to the cook. The first 
thing that any education ought to give a man is 
character, and the second thing is education. 

Education's a good deal like eating—a fellow 
can’t always tell which particular thing did him 
good, but he can usually tell which one did him 
harm. After a square meal of roast beef and 
vegetables, and mince pie and watermelon, you 
can’t say just which ingredient is going into 
muscle, but you don’t have to be very bright to 
figure out which one started the demand for 
painkiller in your insides, or to guess, next 
morning, which one made you believe in a per- 
sonal devil the night before. And so, while a 
fellow can’t figure out to an ounce whether it’s 
Latin or algebra or history or what among the 
solids that is building him up in this place or 
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* Letters from_a Self-made Merchant to His 
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that, he can go right along feeding them in and 
betting that they’re not the things that turn his 
tongue fuzzy. It’s down among the sweets, 
among his amusements and recreations, that 
he’s going to find his stomach-ache, and it’s 
there that he wants to go slow and to pick and 
choose. 

Does acollege education pay? Does it pay to 
feed in pork trimmings at five cents a pound at 
the hopper and draw out nice, cunning, little 
“country” sausages at twenty cents a pound 
at the other end? Does it pay to take a steer 
that’s been running loose on the range, and liv- 
ing on cactus and petrified wood till he’s just 
a bunch of barb-wire and sole-leather, and feed 
him corn till he’s just a solid chunk of porter- 
house steak and oleo oil? 

You bet it pays. Anything that trains a 
boy to think and to think quick pays; anything 
that teaches a boy to get the answer before the 
other fellow gets through biting the pencil 
pays. 

College doesn’t make fools; it develops them. 
It doesn’t make bright men; it develops them. 
A fool will turn out a fool, whether he goes to 
college or not, though he’ll probably turn out a 
different sort of a fool. And a good, strong 
boy will turn out a bright, strong man, whether 
he’s worn smooth in the grab-what-you-want- 
and-eat-standing-with-one-eye-skinned-for-the- 
dog school of the streets and stores, or polished 
up and slicked down in the give-your-order- 
to-the-waiter-and-get -a-sixteen- course - dinuer 
school of the professors. But while the lack of 
a college education can’t keep No. 1 down, 
having it boosts No. 2 up. 

It’s simply the difference between jump in, 
rough-and-tumble, kick-with - the - heels - and - 
butt-with-head nigger fighting, and this grin-and- 
look-pleasant, dodge-and-save- your - wind - till- 
you-see-a-chance-to-land-on - the - solar - plexus 
style of the trained athlete. Both styles win 
fights, but the fellow with a little science is the 
better man, providing he’s kept his muscle 
hard. If he hasn’t he’s in a bad way, for his 
fancy sparring is just going to aggravate the 
other fellow so that he’ll eat him up. 

ON WORK 

I hear a good deal about men who won’t take 

vacations, and who kill themselves by over- 
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work, but it’s usually worry or whiskey. It’s 
not what a man does during working-hours, 
but after them, that breaks down his health. 
A fellow and his business should be bosom 
friends in the office and sworn enemies out of it. 
A clear mind is one that is swept clean of busi- 
ness at six o’clock every night and isn’t opened 
up for it again until after the shutters are taken 
down next morning. 

Some fellows leave the office at night and 
start out to whoop it up with the boys, and 
some go home to sit up with their troubles— 
they’re both in bad company. They’re the 
men who are always needing vacations, and 
never getting any good out of them. What 
every man does need once a year is a change 
of work—that is, if he has been curved up over 
a desk for fifty weeks and subsisting on birds 
and burgundy, he ought to take to fishing for a 
living and try bacon and eggs, withalittlespring 
water, for dinner. 

CULTURE 

Seeing the world is like charity—it covers a 
multitude of sins, and, like charity, it ought to 
begin at home. 

Culture is not a matter of a change of climate. 
You'll hear more about Browning to the square 
foot in the Mississippi Valley than you will in 
England. And there’s as much art talk on the 
Lake front as in the Latin Quarter. It may bea 
little different, but it’s there. 

THE VALUE OF BREVITY 

I remember reading once that some fellows 
use language to conceal thought; but it’s been 
my experience that a good many more use it 
instead of thought. 

A business man’s conversation should be 
regulated by fewer and simpler rules than any 
other function of the human animal. 

They are: 

Have something to say. 

Say it. 

Stop talking. 

Beginning before you know what you want to 
say and keeping on after you have said it lands 
a merchant in a lawsuit or the poorhouse, and 
the first is a short cut to the second. I main- 
tain a legal department here, and it costs a lot 
of money, but it’s to keep me from going to law. 

It’s all right when you are calling on a girl or 
talking with friends after dinner to run a con- 
versation like a Sunday School excursion, with 
stops to pick flowers; but in the office your 
sentences should be the shortest distance pos- 
sible between periods. Cut out the introduc- 
tion and the peroration, and stop before you 
get to secondly. You’ve got to preach short 
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sermons to catch sinners, and deacons won't 
believe they need long ones themselves. Give 
fools the first and women the last word. The 
meat’s always in the middle of the sandwich. 
Of course, a little butter on either side of it 
doesn’t do any harm if it’s intended for a man 
who likes butter. 

Remember, too, that it’s easier to look wise 
than to talk wisdom. Say less than the other 
fellow and listen more than you talk, for when 
a man’s listening he isn’t telling on himself 
and he’s flattering the fellow who is. Give 
most men a good listener and most women 
enough note paper and they’ll tell all they 
know. Money talks—but not unless its owner 
has a loose tongue, and then its remarks are 
always offensive. Poverty talks, too, but 
nobody wants to hear what it has to say. 

BUSINESS VIRTUES 

A man can’t have his head pumped out like a 
vacuum pan, or stuffed full of odds and ends 
like a bologna sausage, and do his work right. 
It doesn’t make any difference how mean and 
trifling the thing he’s doing may seem, that’s the 
big thing and the only thing for him just then. 
Business is like oil—it won’t mix with any- 
thing but business. 

You can resolve everything in the world, 
even a great fortune, into atoms. And the 
fundamental principles which govern the hand- 
ling of postage stamps and of millions are 
exactly the same. They are the common law 
of business, and the whole practice of com- 
merce is founded on them. They are so simple 
that a fool can’t learn them; so hard that a lazy 
man won't. 

Once a fellow’s got the primary business 
virtues cemented into his character, he’s safe to 
build on. But when a clerk crawls into the 
office in the morning like a sick setter pup, and 
leaps from his stool at night with the spring of a 
tiger, I’m a little afraid that if I sent him off to 
take charge of a branch house he wouldn’t 
always be around when customers were. He’s 
the sort of a chap who would hold back the sun 
an hour every morning and have it gain two 
every afternoon if the Lord would give him the 
same discretionary powers that He gave Joshua. 
And I have noticed that he’s the fellow who 
invariably takes a timekeeper as an insult. 
He’s pretty numerous in business offices; in 
fact, if the glance of the human eye could affect 
a clock face in the same way that a man’s 
country cousins affect their city welcome, I 
should have to buy a new timepiece for the 
office every morning. 

I remember when I was a boy we used to have 
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apretty lively camp-meeting every summer, and 
Elder Hoover, who was accounted a powerful 
exhorter in our parts, would wrastle with the 
sinners and the backsliders. There was one 
old chap in the town—Bill Budlong—who took 
a heap of pride in being the simon pure cuss. 
Bill was always the last man to come up to the 
mourners’ bench at the camp-meeting and the 
first one to backslide when it was over. Used 
to brag around about what a hold Satan had on 
him and how his sin was the original brand, 
direct from Adam, put up in cans to keep, and 
the can-opener lost. Doc Hoover would get 
the whole town safe in the fold and then have 
to hold extra meetings for a couple of days to 
snake in that miserable Bill; but, in the end, 
he always got religion, and got ithard. Fora 
month or two afterward he’d make thechillsrun 
down the backs of us children in prayer-meet- 
ing, telling how he had probably been the 
triflingest and orneriest man alive before he was 
converted. Then, along toward hogkilling 
time, he’d backslide, and go around bragging 
that he was standing so close to the mouth of 
the pit that his whiskers smelt of brimstone. 

He kept this up for ten years, getting vainer 
and vainer of his staying qualities, until one 
summer, when the Elder had rounded up all 
the likeliest sinners in the bunch, he announced 
that the meetings were over for that year. 

You never saw a sicker-looking man than 
Bill when he heard that there wasn’t going to 
be any extra session for him. He got up and 
said he reckoned another meeting would fetch 
him; that he sort of felt the clutch of old Satan 
loosening; but Doc Hoover was firm. Then 
Bill begged to have a special deacon told off to 
wrastle with him, but Doc wouldn’t listen to 
that. Said he’d been wasting time enough on 
him for ten years to save a county, and he had 
just about made up his mind to let him try his 
luck by himself; that what he really needed 
more than religion was common-sense and a 
conviction that time in this world was too 
valuable to be frittered away. If he’d get that 
in his head he didn’t think he’d be so apt to 
trifle with eternity; and if he didn’t get it, 
religion wouldn’t be of any special use to him. 


SELF-RESPECT 


Keep your self-respect at any cost, and your 
upper lip stiff at the same figure. Criticism 
can properly come only from above, and when- 
ever you discover that your boss is no good 
you may rest easy that the man who pays his 
salary shares your secret. Learn to give back 
a bit from the base-burner, to let the village 
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fathers get their feet on the fender and the saw- 
dust box in range, and you'll find them making 
a little room for you in turn. Old men have 
tender feet, and apologies are poor salve for 
aching corns. Remember that when you're in 
the right you can afford to keep your temper, 
and that when you’re in the wrong you can’t 
afford to lose it. 

When you’ve got an uncertain cow it’s all 
O. K. to tie a figure eight in her tail, if you 
ain’t thirsty, and it’s excitement you're after; 
but if you want peace and her nine quarts, you 
will naturally approach her from the side, and 
say, So-boss, in about the same tone that you 
would use if you were asking your best girl to 
let you hold her hand. 

Of course, you want to be sure of your natural 
history facts and learn to distinguish between 
a cow that’s a kicker, but whose intentions are 
good if she’s approached with proper respect, 
anda hooker, whois vicious on general principles, 
and any way you come at her. There’s never 
any use fooling with an animal of that sort, brute 
or humian. The only safe place is the other 
side of the fence or the top of the nearest 
tree. 

FALSE SUPERIORITY 

As you begin to meet the men who have done 
something that makes them worth meeting, 
you will find that there are no “‘keep off the 
grass” or ‘‘beware of the dog’’ signs around 
their premises, and that they don’t motion to 
the orchestra to play music while they talk. 

Superiority makes every man feel its equal. 
It is courtesy without condescension; affability 
without familiarity; self-sufficiency without 
selfishness; simplicity without snide. It weighs 
sixteen ounces to the pound without the pack- 
age, and it doesn’t need a four-colored label to 
make it go. ; 

MARRIAGE 

Marriages may be made in Heaven, but most 
engagements are made in the back parlor with 
the gas so low that a fellow doesn’t really get a 
square look at what he’s taking. While a man 
doesn’t see much of a girl’s family when he’s 
courting, he’s apt to see a good deal of it when 
he’s housekeeping; and while he doesn’t marry 
his wife’s father, there’s nothing in the marriage 
vow to prevent the old man from borrowing 
money of him. A man can’t pick his own 
mother, but he can pick his son’s mother 
and when he chooses a father-in-law whc 
plays the bucket shops, he needn’t be sur- 
prised if his own son plays the races. 

Never marry a poor girl who’s been raised 
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like arichone. She’s simply traded the virtues 
of the poor for the vices of the rich without 
going long on their good points. To marry for 
money or to marry without money is a crime. 
There’s no real objection to marrying a woman 
with a fortune, but there is to marrying a for- 
tune with a woman. Money makes the mare 
go, and it makes her cut up, too, unless she’s 
used to it and you drive her with a snaffle bit. 
And I want you to remember that marrying 
the wrong girl is the one mistake that you’ve 
got to live with all your life. 


A DISSERTATION ON MULES 

The only animal which the Bible calls patient 
is an ass, and that’s both good doctrine and 
good natural history. For I had to make con- 
siderable of a study of the Missouri mule when 
I was a boy, and I discovered that he’s not really 
patient, but that he only pretends to be. You 
can cuss him out till you’ve nothing but holy 
thoughts left in you to draw on, and you can 
lay the rawhide on him till he’s striped like a 
circus zebra, and if you’re cautious and reserved 
in his company he will just look grieved and 
pained and resigned. But all the time that 
mule will be getting meaner and meaner inside, 
adding compound cussedness every thirty days, 
and practising drop kicks in his stall after dark. 

Of course, nothing in this world is wholly bad, 
not even a mule, for he is half horse. But my 
observation has taught me that the horse half 
of him is the front half, and that the only really 
safe way to drive him is hind-side first. I sup- 
pose that you could train one to travel that way, 
but it really doesn’t seem worth while when 
good roadsters are so cheap. 

That’s the way I feel about these young fel- 
lows who lazy along trying to turn in at every 
gate where there seems to be a little shade, and 
sulking and balking whenever you say ‘“‘git-ap”’ 
to them. They are the men who are always 
howling that Bill Smith was promoted because 
he had a pull, and that they are being held down 
because the manager is jealous of them. I’ve 
seen a good many pulls in my time, but I never 
saw one strong enough to lift a man any higher 
than he could raise himself by his boot straps, or 
long enough to reach through the cashier’s 
window for more money than its owner earned. 


THE PULL. 
When a fellow brags that he has a pull, he’s a 
liar or his employer’s a fool. And when a fel- 
low whines that he’s being held down, the truth 
is, as a general thing, that his boss can’t hold 
him up. He just picks a nice, soft spot, 
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stretches out flat on his back, and yells that some 
heartless brute has knocked him down and is 
sitting on his chest. 

DRESS AND APPEARANCE 

It isn’t enough to be all right in this world; 
you’ve got to look all right as well, because 
two-thirds of success is making people think 
you are all right. So you have to be governed 
by general rules, even though you may be an 
exception. People have seen four and four 
make eight, and the young man and the small 
bottle make a fool so often that they are hard 
to convince that the combination can work 
out any other way. The Lord only allows so 
much fun for every man that He makes. 
Some get it going fishing most of the time and 
making money the rest; some get it making 
money most of the time and going fishing the 
rest. You can take your choice, but the two 
lines of business don’t gee. The more money 
the less fish. The farther you go the straighter 
you’ve got to walk. 

There are two unpardonable sins in this 
world—success and failure. Those who suc- 
ceed can’t forgive a fellow for being a failure, 
and those who fail can’t forgive him for being a 
success. If you do succeed, though, you will 
be too busy to bother very much about what 
the failures think. 

SPECULATING 

Trading on margin is a good deal like paddling 
around the edge of the old swimming hole—it 
seems safe and easy at first, but before a fellow 
knows it he has stepped off the edge into deep 
water. The wheat pit is only. thirty feet 
across, but it reaches clear down to Hell. And 
trading on margin means trading on the ragged 
edge of nothing. When a man buys he’s buy- 
ing something that the other fellow hasn’t got. 
When a man sells, he’s selling something that 
he hasn’t got. And it’s been my experience 
that the net profit on nothing is nit. When 
a speculator wins he don’t stop till he loses, 
and when he loses he can’t stop till he wins. 

You must learn not to overwork a dollar any 
more than you would a horse. Three per cent. 
is a small load for it to draw; six, a safe one; 
when it pulls in ten for you it’s likely working 
out West and you’ve got to watch to see that 
it doesn’t buck; when it makes twenty you own 
a blame good critter or a mighty foolish one, 
and you want to make dead sure which; but if 
it draws a hundred it’s playing the races or 
something just as hard on horses and dollars, 
and the first thing you know you won’t have 
even a carcass to haul to the glue factory. 
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Towards the North Pole’ 








The collapse of Mr. Baldwin’s expedition by 
Franz Josef Land and the return of Com- 
mander Peary and Captain Sverdrup from 
their abortive attempts to reach the Pole 
from the American side may make it interest- 
ing to give a brief account of the various efforts 
that have been made to push northward to- 
ward this goal during the last 400 years. Mr. 
Baldwin’s richly-equipped expedition was 
frankly stated to have as its almost sole object 
a dash at the Pole, and although both the 
expeditions of Commander Peary and Captain 
Sverdrup had other and more substantial ob- 
jects in view, still, in each case, these were 
to be combined with an attempt to pass all 
previous records in this direction. 

During the latter half of the sixteenth 
century and the early years of the seventeenth, 
when so many stages of the long journey to 
the North Pole were covered, great progress 
was made in that section of the north polar 
area which lies to the north of Europe and 
includes the extensive land masses of Novaya 
Zemlya and Spitzbergen. Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, in the Bona Esperanza, 120 tons, 
Richard Chancellor, in the Edward Bona- 
venture, 160 tons, and Cornelius Durfourth, 
in the Bona Confidentia, 90 tons, first led the 
way in 1553. The first two vessels reached 
Kolguev Island, or, as some claim, even the 
southwestern shore of Novaya Zemlya, in 
about 72° N. latitude; but the extent of the 
voyage is uncertain, as in the following winter 
all on board, numbering some sixty-two souls, 
miserably perished of cold and hunger. There 
is no doubt, however, that Stephen Burrough, 
in the Searchthrift pinnace, reached 70° 20’ N. 
latitude in 1556 and sighted the coast of 
Novaya Zemlya. The next great step north- 
ward in this direction was made by the 
Dutch mariner, William Barents. Sent by 
the merchants of Amsterdam in the Mercury, 
too tons, to discover a passage to China 
round the north of the island, he sighted on 
July 4, 1594, the west coast of Novaya Zemlya 
in 73°25’ N. latitude. Continuing his journey, 
he passed the northern limit of the island, 
finally reaching Orange Island north of the 
77th parallel. Two years later another stage 
in the direction of the Pole was covered. A 
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Dutch expedition comprising two vessels, 
Barents being chief pilot of the one and Cor- 
nelius Ryp in command of -the other, sailed 
north past Bear Island to Spitzbergen, and 
in foliowing its shores, then explored for the 
first time, reached a latitude of close on 80° N. 
Even this high northing was surpassed, 
however, by Henry Hudson in 1607, who, in 
a little vessel of eighty tons, the Hopewell, 
followed the Spitzbergen coast to a point by 
dead reckoning 81° N. Land was stated to 
have been seen as far north as 82°, but either 
the reckoning must have been erroneous or ice 
must have been mistaken for land. In 1612 
however, Jonas Poole met at Spitzbergen 
Thomas Marmaduke, of Hull, in the Hopewell, 
who, Poole states, sailed as far north as 82°, 
two degrees beyond Hakluyt’s Headland. If 
this statement is well founded, no further ad- 
vance toward the Pole was made in this or any 
other direction—that is, no well-authenticated 
advance—for considerably over 200 years. 
But if Marmaduke’s claim is allowed, so must 
be the claims of the Dutch and other whalers, 
large numbers of whom for many long years 
thought nothing of passing 80° N. latitude, andin 
favorable seasons may possibly have reached a 
degree or two higher. Confining our attention, 
however, to authenticated records, and remem- 
bering that the highest northing, calculated 
from observations, that was reached by Hud- 
son was 80°23’, we may mention, in this brief 
record of the stages passed in the journey north- 
ward, the expedition sent out by the ad- 
miralty in 1773 under Captain J. C. Phipps 
(afterwards Lord Mulgrave). Phipps reached 
80°48’ N. latitude off the northwest coast of 
Spitzbergen. It is interesting to note that 
this was the polar expedition on which Nelson 
served. A more marked advance was made 
in 1806, when the famous whaler, William 
Scoresby, was able to advance good proof that 
he had reached 81°30’ N. latitude in the 
Spitzbergen Sea. 

But it was reserved for Lieutenant W. E. 
Parry far to outdistance all his predecessors 
in the work of north polar exploration. 
Parry set sail in the Hecla in 1827, and making 
Trureaberg Bay, on the north coast of Spitz- 
bergen, his base of operations, started north- 
wards with two boats, which were fitted with 
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steel-shod runners so that they might serve 
as sledges. In spite of the toilsome nature of 
the journey, he and his men pushed over the 
ice, piled with great blocks and bristling with 
splinters which pierced through boots and feet, 
to latitude 82°45’ N. Then it was found that 
the southerly drift of the ice practically 
counterbalanced the progress made during 
the onward march, and the expedition was 
compelled to turn back. Before Dr. Nansen’s 
ever-memorable expedition, Parry’s was the 
highest northing attained in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. But it may be noted that the 
Austrian, Lieutenant Julius Payer, who, in 
conjunction with Lieutenant Carl Weyprecht, 
discovered Franz Josef Land in 1873, reached 
in the following year the highest point on land 
yet attained in the Eastern Hemisphere, in 
82°05’ N. latitude. Neither Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
Wellman, nor Mr. Baldwin established a 
record. Dr. Nansen’s famous journey in 
1893-96, on which the explorer made so great a 
stride towards the Pole, is still fresh in the 
minds of all. Here we will only recall that the 
Fram, after entering the ice near the New 
Siberian Islands, touched the 86th parallel in 
the course of her long drift westward, while 
Dr. Nansen himself and Lieutenant Johansen, 
having left the ship in 84° N., finally reached 
(at least) 86° 5’ N., in longitude roughly go° E. 
Two years ago this record was surpassed by 
Captain Cagni, of the Duke of Abruzzi’s ex- 
pedition, who reached 86°33’ N. latitude, the 
highest northing yet attained in either the 
Eastern or the Western Hemisphere. 

Hitherto the passage north through Behring 
Strait has not led any traveler to very high 
latitudes. Behring himself discovered neither 
the strait nor the sea that bear hisname. His 
utmost northing was 67°18’, attained in his first 
expedition in 1728. Exactly fifty years later 
Captain James Cook, the great navigator, 
reached 70°44’ north, and in 1826 another 
British naval officer, Captain F. W. Beechey, 
who had been told off to co-operate with 
Franklin in his researches on the mainland 
of North America, attained the latitude of 
71°08’ N. Beechey’s mate, Elson, pushed 126 
miles beyond Icy Cape to Point Barrow, in 
71°24’ N. latitude. In 1849 Captain Kellet 
reached the first island to the north of Behring 
Strait, in 71°18’ N., and six years later Com- 
mander John Rodgers, of the United States 
navy, surpassed Elson’s latitude, his northing 
being 72°05’. But the highest latitude re- 
corded in these seas was that attained by 
Commander G. W. De Long, of the United 
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States navy, to the north of the Liakoff or 
New Siberian Islands. This group had first 
been reached from the north coast of Asia in 
1770, by a Russian trader named Liakoff, 
and in 1823 Lieutenant P. F. Anjou, who 
since 1820 had been exploring among the 
islands in company with Lieutenant F. 
von Wrangell, had succeeded in getting as 
far north as 76°36’. De Long sailed through 
Behring Strait in the ill-fated Jeannette in 
1879. The pack-ice was entered near Herald 
Island in 71°35’ N., and for two years the 
vessel drifted westward and northwards. 
Wrangell Land, which De Long had thought 
was part of a continent, and on which he ex- 
pected to winter, was passed in the summer 
of 1879; in June, 1881, Jeannette Island in 
76°47’ N. latitude was reached; later in the 
same month Henrietta Island, in 77°08’ N. 
was passed, and then the Jeannette was 
crushed in the ice. The survivors drifted 
north to 77°36’, the highest northing yet at- 
tained in those seas. How at last the north 
coast of Asia was reached, and how all but 
Chief Engineer Melville and eleven of the 
crew perished, does not here concern us. 

Only slightly, if at all, higher latitude than 
that reached by DeLong has been attained by 
travelers following the east coast of Green- 
land. Hudson sighted this coast in 1607, 
in about latitude 73° north, and, accord- 
ing to the old Dutch chart of Gerrit van 
Keulen, as high latitudes were attained during 
the course of the seventeenth century as have 
ever since been reached in this direction. In 
1654 Gale Hamke found land in 74°30’, in 1670 
Lambert touched 78°30’. So difficult is the 
East Greenland coast of approach, however, 
and so little was known about it in the early 
years of the last century, that the famous 
whaler, Captain William Scoresby, son of him 
whose northing off the coast of Spitzbergen we 
have already recorded, may well be said to 
have advanced a stage towards the Pole in this 
direction when in 1822 he surveyed and 
charted the coast comprised between latitude 
73°30’ north and latitude 75° north. In the 
following year Captain Clavering, assisting 
Captain Edward Sabine, in his great pendulum 
work, reached Shannon Island in 75°12’ 
north, and saw the coast stretching as far as 
the 76th parallel. No higher northing was 
made until the second German North Polar 
Expedition visited the coast in 1869. After 
wintering on Pendulum Island, Koldewey and 
Payer followed the shore northwards in 
sledges, and in April,1870, reached the extreme 
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northing along the East Greenland coast— 
if we except that with which Lambert is 
credited on the old Dutch chart—of 77°01’. 
The stretch of coast between this and Peary’s 
furthest on the north coast of Greenland still 
remains uncharted, though both Peary and 
Sverdrup professed to have its survey in view 
as one of their objects. 

Leaving out of account the two uncertain 
records connected with the names of the two 
Cabots, as well as the unfortunate enterprise 
of Frobisher, we come to the brave John 
Davis, who made a great stride northwards. 
After twice barely crossing the Arctic circle, in 
1585 and 1586, he set out athird time, in 1587, 
from Dartmouth. The expedition comprised 
three small vessels, the two larger of which 
were left near Gilbert Sound, while Davis 
pushed ahead in a third, a mere pinnace. On 
June 24 he reached 67°40’ N. latitude, and 
saw many whales, and on the 28th attained 
the highest northing, 72°40’, where he found 
the bold promontory which he named Cape 
Hope Sanderson. Hudson, of course, was 
far to the south of this in Hudson Bay, and it 
was reserved for William Baffin to reach what 
was, for more than two centuries, the most 
northerly point attained by this route. 
Robert Bylot, master, and William Baffin, 
pilot, set out from Gravesend in 1616, with 
fifteen men on board the Discovery, fifty-five 
tons. Proceeding along the west coast of 
Greenland, they reached Cape Hope Sanderson 
on May 30. As they continued north, Wom- 
en’s Island was found and named in 72°45’. 
In 73°45’ the expedition was detained for a 
short time among natives of Horn Sound, 
but the ice broke up, and on July 1 an open 
sea lay before the travelers in 75°40’ N. 
Pushing across this, the expedition reached 
the entrance to what was named Sir Thomas 
Smith’s Sound, and an extreme northing of 
77°45’ was recorded. 

When one takes into account all the attend- 
ant circumstances, this was really a most 
remarkable voyage, but, notwithstanding the 
success which attended it, Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay were so neglected by explorers for 
the next two hundred years that when interest 
in this section of the north polar field revived, 
early in the nineteenth century, the narrative 
of Baffin’s discoveries was quite discredited. 
The accuracy of his observations was soon 
confirmed, but not until 1852—unless it may 
have been some whaler—did any one push 
our knowledge of the Arctic regions in this 
lirection a stage nearer the Pole. In that 
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year Captain E. A. Inglefield, in the Isabel, 
coupled with a summer search for Franklin 
an attempt to ascertain whether Smith Sound 
was connected with the Polar Sea. On August 
26 the expedition reached Cape Alexander, 
the most northerly point seen by Baffin, and 
Inglefield saw the open sea “‘stretching through 
seven points of the compass.’”’ He started to 
steam northwards, but twelve hours later, 
when only forty miles beyond Baffin’s furthest, 
was turned back by the ice. His extreme 
northing was 78°21’. In the following year 
the Americans took the- field. Elisha Kent 
Kane, in a vessel fitted out by Grinnell and 
Peabody, straightway broke the new record 
and reached and wintered in Rensselaer 
Harbor, 78°37’ N. In the summer of 1854 
the surgeon of the expedition, Isaac I. Hayes, 
crossed Kane Sea to Grinnell Land, which 
he traced to Cape Frazer, 79°43’ N. In the 
meanwhile, on the Greenland side of Kane 
Sea, two other members of the expedition, 
William Morton and Hans Hendrik, reached 
and scaled the south side of Cape Constitution, 
in 80°35’ N., overlooking Kennedy Channel. 
These results were the more praiseworthy in 
that the expedition suffered terribly from 
scurvy and in other ways, and barely suc- 
ceeded in reaching the relief expedition that 
rescued them in 1855. C. F. Hall was the 
next traveler to push back the line dividing 
the known from the unknown. Though 
neither a scientist nor a sailor by profession, 
he possessed all the qualities of courage and 
perseverance and endurance which go to the 
making of a great explorer, and, favored by an 
exceptionally open season, he succeeded, in 
1870, in pushing right through Smith Sound, 
Kennedy Channel, and Robeson Channel 
to the polar sea beyond. Heavy . pack-ice 
stopped his advance in 82°11’ N. latitude. 
His vessel, the Polaris, wintered under an 
enormous floeberg in 81°37’ north. Before 
winter really set in Hall journeyed by sledge 
northwards to the 82d parallel, and there saw 
land on the west side of Robeson Strait, ex- 
tending north, as far as he could judge— 
and subsequent observations practically con- 
firmed his estimate—to about 83°05’ N. 
During the winter Hall died, and the other 
members of the expedition only escaped after 
experiencing a succession of disasters. 

But the success which had attended the 
efforts of the expedition to reach a high 
northern latitude, and the other valuable 
geographical results obtained, roused a spirit of 
emulation in this country. In 1875 was dis- 
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patched the famous Nares expedition, in the 
Alert and the Discovery. They found all 
plain sailing as far as Cape Sabine, but 
beyond that point the ice conditions were as 
unfavorable to an advance northwards as Hall 
had found them favorable. By degrees, 
however, the Alert and the Discovery made 
their way along the West Greenland coast 
past Cape Lieber and across Lady Franklin 
Bay to Discovery Harbor. Here the Dis- 
covery wintered, but Nares, pushing north in 


the Alert, managed before the close of the 
summer to advance a step nearer the Pole 
than any who had previously followed the 
Smith Sound route. His winter station on 
the edge of the Polar Sea was in 82°25’ N. 
But even this high northing was not to mark 
the limit of the expedition’s success that year. 


Lieutenant Pelham Aldrich, whilst in command 
of a sledging party, reached on September 25, 
1875, latitude 82°48’ north, on the coast of 
Grinnell Land, and established what was then 
a world’s record. In the following summer 
Aldrich was yet more successful, passing 
round the north end of Grinnell Land from 
Cape Columbia, in 83°07’ north, to Cape 
Alfred Ernest, in 82°16’ north. Meanwhile 
Commander A. H. Markham was attaining 
still higher latitudes. After following the 
coast to Cape Henry, in 82°55’ N., Markham 
struck across the ice -bound Polar Sea in a 
direct attempt to reach the North Pole. He 
was accompanied by seventeen men, with two 
sledges, and after almost superhuman exertions 
reached a latitude of 83°20’. On the valuable 
work accomplished in other directions it is not 


now our purpose to dilate. It is curious to 
note, however, when one bears subsequent expe- 
ditions in mind, that the Nares expedition, 
successful as it undoubtedly was, was sup- 


to have closed that particular route 
to the Pole. ‘‘To send another expedition in 
that direction would,’’ it was declared, ‘‘be 
a waste of money and energy.’’ In spite of 
this dictum, the Greely expedition, sent north 
by the United States Government as a result 
of the International Polar Conferences of 
1879-80, made its way up Smith Sound in 1881. 
The expedition remained in the Polar regions 
three years, and carried out a series of very 
important scientific observations. But here 
we have only to record that it covered yet 
another stage of the long journey to the 
Pole. In April, 1882, Lockwood, with eight 
companions, started north from Newman 
Bay. Repulse Harbor was reached in five 
days after great exertions. From this point 
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the conditions of travel were most trying, 
but the little party pressed on to Cape Bryant, 
where Lockwood decided to continue the 
journey with only Brainard and one of the 
Eskimo. Gradually they crept northwards. 
Towards the end “floes so high that the 
sledge was lowered by dog traces,’’ ice so 
broken that the axe cleared the way, and 
widening water cracks in increasing numbers 
impeded progress; but, despite all obstacles, 
they reached, May 13, 1882, Lockwood 
Island, 83°24’ N., which remained the highest 
northing until Nansen made so great an 
advance towards the Pole. 

Commander Peary’s magnificent record 
has already been detailed in these columns. 
Here we need only recall that Peary set out 
on his last great expedition in the summer of 
1898. Having come to the conclusion that 
no further advance was to be effected by way 
of the Greenland inland ice, he determined to 
push north through the great waterway that 
lies between the west coast of Greenland and 
the vast island masses lying to the north of 
the Dominion of Canada. Peary sailed in the 
Hope, and was followed by the Windward, 
which had been generously presented to him 
by Mr. Alfred Harmsworth. The two ships 
obtained some walrus in Whale Sound, 
between Hakluyt Island and Littleton Island, 
and then, while the Hope returned south, 
Peary turned the prow of the Windward north- 
wards and endeavored to reach Sherard Os- 
borne Fiord in Kennedy Channel. But the 
season was unfavorable, and Peary was com- 
pelled to winter 150 miles south of his ob- 
jective, near Cape d’Urville. Leaving the ship 
towards the close of the year, Peary journeyed 
by land to Fort Conger, the headquarters of 
Greely’s famous expedition, mentioned above. 
But this attempt to utilize the winter months 
for traveling delayed rather than advanced 
the expedition. In a terrible snow storm 
which overtook the little party, on New 
Year’s Day, Peary suffered badly from frost 
bite, and on his arrival at Fort Conger it was 
found necessary to amputate seven of his toes. 
After this it was, of course, impossible for him 
to make any serious attempt to reach the Pole 
in the spring of 1899. Peary, however, had 
himself drawn about in a sledge, so that he 
might become accustomed to the. conditions 
of travel in that region, and then, returning 
to the Windward, sailed for the Eskimo 
encampment at Etah, near Cape York. Here 
he found the Diana awaiting him with supplies. 
These were landed, and then both the Diana 
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and the Windward sailed south, leaving Peary 
to winter at Etah and make an attempt to 
reach a high northing in the spring of 1900. 
A start was made from Etah on April 15 
of that vear. Following, apparently, the 
west coast of Greenland, Peary passed Lock- 
wood’s farthest north between three and four 
weeks later. The coast was found to run 
north some ten miles further to 83°39’ N. 
latitude, where it turned abruptly to the east. 
Striking across the great Polar Sea, Peary 
struggled on to 83°50’ N., where he was turned 
back by a considerable expanse of open water. 
Before he returned to headquarters, however, 
useful work was accomplished along the North 
Greenland coast, which was surveyed as far 
as Independence Bay, the point reached by 
Peary on his two great journeys across the 
inland ice cap in 1892 and 1895. The winter 
months were spent partly at Fort Conger, 
partly at Meat Caches, 250 miles to the north. 

Another attempt to reach the Pole in the 
spring of 1901 had early to be abandoned, as 
neither men nor dogs were in a fit condition to 
make any prolonged march. Peary accord- 
ingly made his way south, and on June 6 
came across the Windward with Mrs. Peary 
and the explorer’s little daughter on board. 

The Windward had gone north in search 
of Peary in the summer of rgoo, and, failing 
to find him, had wintered in Payer Harbor 
near Cape Sabine. Here, too, in 1901, came 
the Erik in search of the Windward. Dis- 
appointment was naturally felt when it was 
found that Peary had failed to reach the Pole, 
or even to attain a higher northing than that 
of Nansen and Cagni in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The strain of so long a sojourn in the 
Arctic regions had naturally been great upon 
a man of even Peary’s iron physique and 
dauntless courage, but the explorer deter- 
mined to make one last effort this year. 
Both the Windward and the Erik sailed south 
in August, Igor. 

The move northward began with the advance 
party of six sledges in charge of Peary’s 
faithful colored companion, Henson, on 
March 3, followed three days later by the main 
party with eighteen sledges. These parties, 
no doubt, traveled northwards along the 
ice foot on the American side, close to the 
shore, the distance to Fort Conger on the 
north shore of Lady Franklin Bay, which was 
the headquarters of the Greely expedition, 
being some two hundred miles. Fort Conger 
lies about 81°50’ N. Apparently little time 
was spent at Fort Conger, and a fresh start 
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was made for Cape Hecla, which lies a little to 
the south of the 83d parallel, to the north- 
west of the northern end of Robeson Channel. 
If, as is probable, the journey continued to be 
made along the ice foot, the distance to be 
covered was not far short of one hundred miles. 
Evidently the water right across to Greenland 
in this channel was remarkably open, while 
open stretches of water were visible as far as 
could be seen to the north. From Cape 
Hecla a start was made on April 1 to face 
the serious task which Commander Peary 
had set before him—an advance northwards, 
if possible, to the Pole. Commander (now 
Admiral) Markham’s furthest north, 83°20’26”, 
was reached on May 12, 1876, at 64° W. 
longitude. Markham _ started from Cape 
Joseph Henry in 82°55’ N. on April ro, so that 
he took one month to reach his furthest point 
about thirty miles to the northwest of his 
starting point. The difficulties which he met 
with in trying to surmount the hills of palzo- 
crystic ice which had been thrown up along 
his route seem to have been greater than even 
those encountered by Peary. And it should 
be remembered that Markham had no dogs, 
and only two sledges and seventeen men. The 
same paleocrystic ice, due to pressure and 
the piling up of floe upon floe, seems to have 
been met with by Peary, although he en- 
countered open leads of water and floes in 
motion. Although he only reached 84°17’ N., 
about seventy-five miles to the northwest of 
his starting point, in order to accomplish this 
he seems to have been compelled to make 
long detours. But, as further progress with the 
means at his disposal was utterly impossible, 
he had to give up, and was back at Cape 
Hecla again on April 29, and at his headquar- 
ters at Cape Sabine about a fortnight later. 
With regard to Captain Sverdrup, who 
left Godhavn, in Greenland, on August 8 
and has just arrived in Norway, it is evident 
that he has been quite unable to carry out his 
somewhat ambitious program, which, besides 
getting as far north as possible, included 
a survey of the northeast coast of Greenland. 
When last seen in 1899, the Fram was making 
for Jones Sound and to that region he seems 
to have devoted his attention during the past 
three years. On the north of Jones Sound 
lies Ellesmere Land, about which we know 
but little. Captain Sverdrup has apparently 
surveyed the south and west coasts of that 
region, and if he has carried his explorations 
far enough north and west he will have ac- 
complished a fair amount of good work. 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF ART CRITICISM...... E.L.W....... SMART SET 


Rule 1—Always admire a Whistler. 

Rule 2.—If you are introduced to an artist, 
it is no longer considered one of the essentials 
of good form to talk to him about his own work. 
If you will lead up to the subject discreetly, he 
will save you the trouble. 

Rule 3.—It is equally important to avoid 
admiring anything because “‘it looks natural.” 
It is safer to scorn all such works as being 
“photographic.” 

Rule 4.—If you wish to direct attention to 
any particular picture, point with the thumb 
instead of with the finger. Though the fact is 
not widely known, most artists acquire this 
habit, probably from the constant use of the 
thumb in manipulating paint or charcoal. To 
the knowing ones, the use of this characteristic 
gesture will at once place you in the inner circle. 

Rule 5.—To complete the true professional 
pose when examining a work of art, it is neces- 
sary to throw the head very much on one side 
and gaze at the picture through half-closed 
eyes. Next, look at the painting through the 
small opening that is left when the hand is 
loosely closed. The picture will not show to 
any better advantage when seen through the 
hand, and artists rarely adopt this method; 
but it is one of those ancient superstitions that 
the veteran connoisseur clings to, and the 
novice will, therefore, regard it as an essential. 

Rule 6.—When hard pressed for some com- 
ment, you can always fall back on the word 
“interesting.’’ There is something exceedingly 
professional about this word. It is the haven 
of refuge of many distinguished critics when 
describing execrable works by their friends, or 
by the chief officers of important art organiza- 
tions. 

Rule 7.—Interlard your conversation with a 
plentiful sprinkling of such art terms as chiaros- 
curo, morbidezza, verve, tonality, motif, 
impasto, milieu, atmosphere, and the like. 
Even if you do not use them correctly, it will 
not matter, as they belong to the lingo of the 
professional critic, and even artists have but a 
vague idea of their meaning, 





SHAKESPEARE IN HINDUSTANI.......... N. Y. MAIL AND EXPRESS 

Some day, perhaps, according to the present 
trend of things theatrical, we shall see Shakes- 
peare’s plays as society dramas or musical 


comedies. If the latter should come to pass 

New York managers could with profit send a 
representative to India to acquire expert 
knowledge, for the Bombay theater-goers are 
treated to such adaptations of the Bard of 
Avon’s plays as put them in the category with 
An Emerald Isle or A Country Girl. 

Let us observe one situation in The Merchant 
of Venice as presented at the principal native 
theater in Bombay. It is the elopement of 
Lorenzo and Jessica. The view is not of the 
canals and palaces of Venice, but of the harbor 
of Bombay, given with a very good moonlight 
effect—small craft rocking on the waves beside 
the great vessels of the Peninsular and Oriental 
line. A real steam launch approaches; from 
it steps an officer, clad in the blue uniform of 
the British navy. 

The dialogue is, of course, in Hindustani, . 
but he curses his crew heartily—in English— 
then Jessica and her lover hurry aboard the 
launch and it puffs away. Just as the little 
vessel clears the wharf, Shylock rushesin. He 
cries in a frenzy: ‘‘My daughter, my ducats! 
My ducats, my daughter!’’ and then turns 
away and breaks into a comic song. 

All Indian adaptations of English plays have 
choruses, says Edmund Russel, an American 
actor and author who has recently returned 
from several years’ study of the stage in the 
East. The members of the choruses are all 
boys, from eight to twelve years of age. These 
lads, who are as well grown as boys three or 
four years older in this country, live with the 
manager of the theater, who pays them each a 
trifling sum in addition to their board and 
clothing. Boys also take all the parts usually 
played by women, there being but three 
actresses in Bombay. 

These bright little fellows are in evidence 
frequently in all the plays. In Hamlet, for 
instance, the scene opens with a chorus by 
Ophelia’s ladies in waiting; then the chorus 
retires from the stage while Ophelia and the 
Prince of Denmark are in conversation. At 
its close they run to her, and cry in chorus: 
‘‘What did he say? Ah, what did he say?” 
The make-up and costuming of these boys so 
completely change their appearance, of course, 
that they easily deceive the English eye. 

Twelfth Night is modernized in the same 
way as the Merchant of Venice. One of the 
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beso scenes shows the Victoria Grand 
‘ WayeS tapiog |, sBombay. »Ait Zz steBms in, 
With the Sod ® assortmertt of fir 

step from the first-class carriage. They wear 
the usual plaid coat:and ‘cap‘and the. monocle 
of: the typical British traveler... The; railway 
officials'bow low before them. - The:passengers 
in: the:second-class coach are Indian potentates 
of gréater;o? less degree. They: come.infor a 
series of ‘modified salaams from, the. railroad 
employes, who then turn their attention to the 
pushing, scrambling mob. which alights. from 
the third-class cars. 

The native magnates look calmly on. while 
their poorer brethren are. being hustled and 
clubbed about the railway station. Not.so the 
tourists. '|.In very good English they remon- 
strate: ‘Oh, Isay, now, haven’t you thumped 
those poor: devils enough?; Remember Lord 
Curzon and Lord Northcote.do not treat them 
The allusion to Lord Curzon. is greeted 

Then Viola and 'Sebas- 
station—as ‘the ‘train 
thrust aboard, and get 


so!’ 
with vociferous cheers. 
tian ‘rush into the 
moves out they are 
safely off. 

The stage is then partially darkened and a 
curtain of: real rain, half. obscures’ the next 
scene, which shows a mountain: gorge, across 
which. is'a’trestlework bridge for the- railroad. 
Thunder: reverberates among the. hills,. the 
lightning flashes and then a little toy train is 
seen speeding down the side of the mountain. 
It turns to cross the bridge, but just. before 
reaching it, the trestle work is struck. by light- 
ning and: falls to: the bottom: ofthe ravine. 
The train plunges into the wreck andthe cur- 
tain falls..Thisis the modern Hindustani way 
of telling the story of the shipwreck which 
parts Viola and Sebastian. From -this. point 
the play proceeds pretty nearly as Shakespeare 
wrote it. 

These interpolated scenes are called by the 
Bombay managers ‘“‘new creations.”’)»-In) that 
way they explain their method. of. treating 
Shakespeare, and the chorus, the’ ‘solos, .the 
modern scenes and: properties all come under 


this,one heading. 


THE FREE THEATER. + op 20<p AMES. L. FORD... 04... 00- MUNSEY’S 


By a free theater I mean one: devoted to 
the presentation of/ plays -which, though’ of 
doubtful commercial value,.possess:a strong 
interest for the historical or serious student, of 
the stage. | Ini this category maybe placed 
the works of certain early English dramatists 
as) well‘as those of Ibsen, Maeterlinck; Suder- 


second and 
~third-class~cars--An~English_tourist-or two-- 
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mann, and other intensely modern writers. 
Its stagé should'also serve-as‘an-experimental 
Sthool for the~presentation of anythin? that 
maybe regarded-as an untried quantity in the 
economics of the drama—as, for instance, the 
plays of new-native authors. 

Within recent years ‘there have been several 
attempts—all pretentious and most of them 
costly—to establish a theater of this sort; but 
all-haye failed dismally, despite the fact that 
there.is,a real.demand for such an institution 
on the part of the most intelligent and culti- 
vated portion of the public. The demand, 
moreover, is one which would certainly in- 
crease. enormously as soon as the scope and 
purpose of the new playhouse came to be gener- 
ally understood. 

All sorts of reasons have been assigned for 
the failsre of the free theater idea, except the 
real-one. That such schemes have been badly 
managed, that they have been used. to exploit 
self-seeking, and atrociously bad actors, and 
that they have produced so-called ‘‘dramas” 
which were merely magazine stories rendered 
intodialogue form, is all perfectly true. Never- 
theless, these were merely contributory causes 
to the invariable disaster. The enterprises 
failed because they lacked what is absolutely 
essential to the proper presentation of the 
drama—namely, an audience. 

Now, there is only one way by which a 
genuine audience can be obtained, and that is 
through good business management, or what 
a great many wiseacres term ‘‘commercialism.” 
When I hear that word I know that it will be 
followed. shortly by the assertion that it is 
‘‘fast sucking the life-blood of .the American 
drama;”’ 

As a matter of fact, ‘‘commercialism”’ has, 
within my. own recollection and experience, 
rescued the drama from irresponsible hands 
and placed it on a fairly good business basis; 
and it is.only by availing ourselves of the 
conditions brought about by what is contempt- 
uously termed ‘‘box office management” that 
we have any chance of giving a fair trial to the 
free theater idea. 

There is good reason for the blasé play-goer’s 
complaint that all plays presented nowadays 
are. very much alike, that: the situations are 
old, the characters stale and hackneyed, the 
climaxes the same that have done duty from 
time immemorial. The fact is that a dramatic 
failure is‘such a costly luxury that very few 
managers care to.incur the risk of it. The old 
situations and characters canbe depended 
upon to a certain degree, but. any radical 
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departure from old methods means a very great 
financial risk. 

In many cases, however, these same man- 
agers would be willing to assume the risk of a 
single representation of a drama built on rad- 
ically new lines, provided only that there were 
a theater devoted especially to such represen- 
tations and strong enough in the public esteem 
to attract genuine paying audiences. Produc- 
tions of this sort would, moreover, possess a 
special interest for such players and managers 
as have any real feeling for their work, and 
also for a vast number of laymen who make a 
point of seeing every play of any importance, 
and who would soon learn to look upon these 
representations as events that they could not 
afford to miss. 

To carry out this idea two schemes have been 
suggested. One is that of a government 
theater, the other that of aplayhousesupported, 
as is the opera, by private munificence. 

Both of these plans are absurd. The audi- 
ence of which I speak is not at present large 
enough to fill a playhouse every night in the 
season, and the cost of giving occasional per- 
formances would be so great that very few 
millionaires would care to assume the risk of it. 
It would not be an easy matter to cast a play 
properly from the ranks of unemployed actors, 
and the difficult work of management would be 
sure to devolve upon incompetent amateurs, 
because no professional manager would find 
it worth his while to undertake it. 

Of the two schemes, that of the government 
theater, to be maintained by Uncle Sam the 
year round, and devoted to the production of 
American plays by American actors, is by far 
the more absurd. It is true that the French 
government supports two houses, the Theater 
Fran¢ais for serious dramas and the Odéon 
forcomedy. But there is more than one reason 
why the same thing could not be done in New 
York. 

The mere difficulty of securing a competent 
manager for such an enterprise is a thing not 
to be lightly regarded when we take into con- 
sideration the fact that the art of the stage is 
so difficult and elusive that there are not ten 
men in the United States who have acquired 
anything like a mastery of it. It would be 
just about as easy to secure the exclusive 
services of one of these men as. manager of 
what would probably becalled a ‘freak theater”’ 
as it would be to induce a Gould or a Vander- 
bilt to sell tickets in the box office. 

It would be even more difficult to secure a 
company of really competent and well trained 


actors to take part in the representation of 
plays that could not possibly become popular. 
No artist capable of securing an engagement 
with a successful company, in a part that would 
present him in an attractive light tointerested 
audiences, and might win for him the praise-of 
the press in all parts of the country, would 
consent to bury himself for a season in‘a play- 
house that was certain to be a financial failure 
and likely to become the laughing steck of both 
press and public, as such undertakings always 
have been in New York. 

. There is but one way in which a free theater 
could be established in this country, and but 
one standpoint from ‘which to regard it—the 
standpoint of common sense. No one’ would 
think of going into the business of building 
steel ships without taking the Steel Trust into 
consideration, and no one really familiar with 
theatrical affairs would dream of putting: money 
into any new enterprise unless he-could jbe 
assured of the codperation of the powers-that 
control the stage. I-would suggest the advis- 
ability of going still further; and inviting the ° 
so-called theatrical syndicate to assume the 
management of the free theater, for the simple 
reason that it is in a position: to cast-a piece 
properly, to present it properly at a first-class 
playhouse, and, most important of! all,/.to 
provide a genuine, paying audience - for. its 
representations. Moreover, under the syndi- 
cate’s auspices, the enterprise could. at least 
count upon the serious consideration, of..the 
press, which is something too important to, be 


. overlooked. 


Of course, New York is the best field foran 
experiment of this sort, The metropolis con- 
tains a sufficient number of men and.-women 
interested in the drama to warrant half.a jdozen 
performances during a_ theatrical, season. .of 
eight months. These. performances’, would 
cost about eighteen hundred dollars apiece, 
and, under skilful management, might draw 
half that sum from the general public, leaying 
a deficit of between. five and. \six .thousand 
dollars to be raised by subscription, or, ean- 
tributed: by some man of-wealth. _ A’ part.of 
this sum. could. be-recouped by performanees 
in Boston and Philadelphia, so that three ,or 
four thousand dollars would, be, the probable 
maximumof loss.. The plays to be performed 
should be chosen. by a. committee.,of;,men 
not identified in. any :;way, with the syndi- 
cate; but the difficult. and. delicate ,work,.of 
putting these pieces onthe stage should ;be 
intrusted to experts chosen by .the syndicate 
managers. 
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SOME CURIOUS CRADLES. .CHAS. F. HOLDEN..NEW YORK TIMES 


One of the most singular discussions in the 
field of natural history is that relating to the 
question, do snakes swallow their young as a 
protection? The writer long ago accepted the 
story, though never having observed the 
singular performance, believing that it was 
not more remarkable than for a fish, or many 
fishes to carry their young in their mouths, 
or for the fish fierasjer to live in the intestinal 
canal of a sea cucumber, or the little fishes— 
nomeus—attendant upon the Portuguese man- 
of-war, to live among the death-dealing 
tentacles. But not alone upon this was the 
fact accepted, but on the direct statement of a 
well-known and careful observer, the late 
Col. Nicholas Pike, at one time our Consul at 
Mauritius. At my request Colonel Pike made 
the following statement: 

“The first time this came under my notice 
was in 1830. I was roaming over the fields 
when I saw a good-sized garter snake (Eutaent 
sirtalis) very near with numerous young ones 
around her. As I approached her she placed 
her head flat on the ground, opening her 
mouth and making a peculiar noise the little 
ones evidently understood, for they all ran 
into her cesophagus. I picked her up by the 
neck and put her in a bag, and took her home. 
On examination I found I had about twenty 
snakes, including the mother. 

“‘IT met with a curious incident some years 
ago. While hunting snakes in the swamp 
at Melrose, I came across a maie and female 
striped snake with numerous young ones. 
The parents were near each other, the family 
crawling over and around them. I was going 
for them, when on second thought I concluded 
to watch them. They did not appear fright- 
ened, but went on gamboling about for some 
time. I went a little nearer, when both snakes 
turned toward me, making a faint noise, 
placed their heads flat on the ground, and 
received the young as stated before. It wasa 
curious sight to see these young snakes, not 
long born, some of them a foot or two away, 
turn at the noise and instantly seek refuge. 
I am certain it was a note of warning of danger, 
I caught both snakes and put them in separate 
bags. The female had ten young and the male 


had swallowed five. This is the first instance 
of any notice of a male snake performing this 
affectionate duty forits young. I have seen the 
Eutaenia saurita, Heterodon platyrhinos, and 
the Crotalus horrida perform this act for their 
young. Some rattlesnakes kept in confinement 
frequently did the same with their progeny when 
frightened. I was assured by a Portuguese 
naturalist on the Rio that he had seen a num- 
ber of water snakes swallow their young, alsoa 
boa constrictor.” 

That certain fishes protect their young and 
eggs by taking them into their mouths has 
long been known. Professor Agassiz first 
brought the fact to the attention of science 
when he found the little South American fish 
acara with its gill cavities pressed outward 
by the mass of young which were held 
there. 

Innearly every branch of the animal kingdom 
there are found peculiar methods of caring for 
young. Some are taken into the mouth; others 
are packed upon the back, where they adhere, 
as in certain frogs; others are held in cells, as in 
the Surinam toad; others find shelter in a pouch 
of the female, as the young of the kangaroo, 
or in the pouch of the male, as in the case 
of the sea-horse. But the most remarkable 
instances are those where certain fishes take 
the young into the mouths and hold them until 
they are large enough to care for themselves. 
A most interesting instance of this is found in 
the chromis, of the Sea of Tiberias, a large and 
finely formed fish. At times, before the fact 
referred to was known, it appeared to hold its 
gill covers so that its head seemed swollen, and 
examination of a specimen developed the 
singular fact that the mouth of the fish was 
lined with young, packed in so closely that 
the mouth could not be shut, giving the fish a 
very peculiar appearance. The male of this 
fish takes the eggs as soon as the female deposits 
them and holds them not only until the young 
appear, but until the small fry can protect 
themselves. 

Two kinds of catfishes very common in the 
waters of Texas, and doubtless having a range 
to Florida, have a similar habit. The eggs are 
very large and comparatively few in number, 
but when deposited, the male fish takes them 
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in his mouth, often filling it so that it remains 
partly open. 

Quite as singular is the method of the sea- 

horse referred to. The male is provided witha 
pouch in which it places the eggs, where they 
remain until hatched, when they are forced out 
by the fish. In a specimen kept in an aqua- 
rium by the writer the sea-horse was sur- 
rounded by a cloud of the almost microscopic 
young, which hovered about, only visible in 
the strong sunlight. 
- In comparatively deep waters is found a 
clumsy fish called the lumpfish. If examined, 
it will be seen to possess a sucker formed by 
the two ventral fins, which are so shaped that 
when the fish reclines upon a rock the fins act 
as suckers and hold it firmly. When the eggs 
are deposited the female deserts them, the male 
then assuming all responsibility and literally 
mounting guard over them until the fish are 
able to swim well, when they follow him in 
such numbers as to have given rise to the 
term ‘“‘hen and chickens.”’ At times this 
solicitous parent appears to be covered with 
young, the little ones attaching themselves to 
the sides of their protector by their sucking 
disks, presenting a very singular appearance as 
the male moves slowly along, literally a fish 
covered with miniatures of itself. 


HOME LIFE OF AGRIZZLY...... HENRY G. TINSLEY...... OUTING 


There is a deal of discussion among hunters 
after big game in the mountains, concerning 
the sort of fathers and husbands grizzly bears 
make. The consensus of opinion seems to be 
that bruin is an unfaithful, heartless spouse, 
and a contemptible father. He will help 
Madame Bruin seek a cave or an opening in the 
rocks or mountain side, where their cubs may 
be born, and he will carry a dainty morsel, 
such as a sheep, a calf, or a part of a cow’s 
carcass there for his mate’s food. However, a 
few days after the cubs are born in the family 
circle, he will leave the home, probably never 
having any further acquaintance with his spouse 
and her offspring. Thereafter, Madame Bruin 
must make her own way and provide for her 
cubs. Unlike the black bear, which is a jolly, 
fun-loving father that rolls and frolics with his 
baby children, the male grizzly will have 
nothing to do with the cubs. Madame Grizzly 
and her children are companions for two sum- 
mers and they hibernate rolled together in a 
ball of fur for about one hundred days, during 
the coldest days of winter. The mother bear 
and her young travel far and wide—moving 
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principally at night. Kit Carson said that the 
wide range of a family of healthy grizzliesina 
summer season is almost incalculable. He 
had reason to know of a mother grizzly and her 
two cubs that once left their hibernating cave 
among the southern spurs of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in New Mexico one spring in the forties, 
crossed Colorado and Wyoming, were seen in 
the mountains in Montana, and were back in 
New Mexico again for another winter before the 
following October. , 

The maternal instinct, however, is as strong 
in the she grizzly as in any other animal. 
There are numberless instances of mother bears 
giving up their lives to save their cubs from 
danger. Only recently the writer heard a hun- 
ter tell how a grizzly cub got in one of his steel 
bear traps, and howthe mother cameand clawed 
and bit and scratched at the vice-like jaws of 
the trap in a vain hope of freeing her young. 
When daylight came and the hunter, rifle in 
hand, approached, the mother grizzly, in her 
rage and her love for hercub, charged straightiat 
the hunter and was shot down. 

The cuteness—sagacity, some observers call 
it—of grizzly bears is shown in hundreds of dif- 
ferent ways. The bear lore that is always 
retailed about a camp-fire of hunters and 
trappers in the mountains is filled with stories 
and observations of this sense, which seems to 
belong to grizzly bears alone among the great 
family of bruins. All hunters have had 
experiences in which they have been led many 
miles from camp, across mountains, over wide 
areas of boulders, and through rocky canyons 
by some smart old grizzly that seemed to have a 
human mind in teasing the hunter along and 
at the same time adroitly keeping out of range 
of rifle when there was an opportunity for the 
pursuer to shoot. The bear that knows it is 
hunted and sees a chance to escape will do so 
every time. It will climb hastily into spots 
most inaccessible to a man, and when it has 
surveyed the field from behind a titanic boulder 
or in a dense chapparal, where the hunter can- 
not shoot, it will decide upon a course of escape. 
If there is a she bear in the band and her cubs 
are along, she will drive the little fellows on 
ahead a few feet and defend them in the rear. 
When bruin knows there is a chance for a 
bullet from a hunter’s gun to come that way he 
will hasten as fast as possible, not stopping to 
rest until some protection is afforded from 
bullets by rocks or timber. Many she bears, 
in their anxiety to save their cubs, have been 
seen to pick them up in their forepaws and 
trudge clumsily along. 
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FACTS ABOUT CATS ..WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. .LONDON MAIL 


Just as to the layman all sheep seem alike, 
while the shepherd knows the individuality 
and peculiarity of each one, so people who have 
made no study of cats are apt to class them all 
together as being greatly alike—not, of course, 
in appearance, butincharacter. Furthermore, 
to speak parenthetically, when, either from 
fear, favor, or reward, they speak to cats at all, 
they address them all as “‘pussy.”’ I cannot 
but think that this to a well-bred cat with a 
name of its own, must be considerable affront. 

As to all cats being alike, it seems hardly 
possible to make a greater mistake. To give 
an actual instance, at this moment, I am, and 
for some time, have been kindly patronized 
by three cats. Of these No 1 is contemplative, 
aristocratic, and autocratic. No. 2 is neither 
more nor less than a jester, with such a kink in 
his temper—at any rate, as regards other four- 
footed people—as many jesters known in his- 
tory have had. No. 3 seem8 to be common- 
place in understanding, but remarkable in 
affection, and if this is not his true character he 
must be a more accomplished hypocrite than 
Joseph Surface. 

Before leaving the subject of cat fallacies I 
may touch on another which is very prevalent 
—that cats love places, but not people. 
Numberless instances might be adduced to dis- 
prove this; but perhaps one which is rather 
striking may suffice. 

I knew intimately, at Endoume, Marseilles, 
a black cat who was good enough to live 
with a great friend of mine and his wife. 
They not infrequently took their walks abroad, 
so to speak, as far as Italy and Corsica, for 
instance. Wherever they went the cat went 
with them, and wherever they stopped the 
cat, save for a proper courtesy to other per- 
sons, cared for nothing but to be in their com- 
pany. Insomuch that the Italian hotel people 
were wont to make signs of astonishment and 
exclaim that the cat must be a dog in disguise. 

Let me quote, as bearing upon this, what 
Theophile Gautier, one of the greatest possible 
authorities on the ways of cats (and dogs) 
says among other dicta concerning the rela- 
tions between cat and man: 

“To gain the friendship of acatisnoeasy task. 
It is a philosophical creature, settled in its 
ways, tenacious of habit, devoted to order and 
cleanliness, and the last person to give his affec- 
tions lightly. He is pleased to be your friend, 
if you are worthy of the honor, but he will 
never be your slave. However fond of you he 
may be, he keeps his freedom of will and will 








never do for you what he thinks unreasonable; 
but when you have really become friends, what 
absolute confidence he shows, and how faithful 
he is! Sometimes he will sit looking at you 
with eyes so deep, so expressive of affection, 
so human, that it becomes startling, because it 
is impossible to suppose that there is no definite 
thought behind them.” 

That cats do think and reason no one who 
has studied them closely can well doubt, and 
the inimitable Theo has a story to illustrate 
this fact. I think I Englished it in print once 
before, but if so it was long ago, and it will 
bear telling again. 

A friend of Theophile Gautier’s who was 
going away for a short time asked him during 
his absence to take charge of a favorite green 
parrot. To this the amiable Theo readily 
assented; but he was unable to inform the then 
reigning cat of the expected addition to the 
household. Consequently, when, after the 
parrot’s arival, the cat came as usual into 
Theo’s den, it was not a little surprised to find 
the parrot established there on its perch at 
the top of a pole. 

Surprise, says Gautier, who saw the whole 
scene, presently gave way to other emotions, 
since the cat plainly said to itself, ‘‘ Why, this 
is a green fowl! This is a deliacy I have never 
met with before. This is most interesting, 
and, doubtless, will be most delicious!” 
Gautier, ready to come to the rescue if neces- 
sary, still observed, while the cat watched the 
parrot with eager eyes and the parrot watched 
the cat with a very uneasy expression. Pres- 
ently, the cat made up its mind definitely, 
crouched, made a spring, and alighted actually 
on the parrot’s perch. 

The ‘‘ green fowl,’’ however, was equal to the 
occasion. It turned on the cat, saying in a 
deep bass voice, ‘‘Jacquot, have you had a 
breakfast?’’ The cat jumped backwards as if a 
pistol had been fired past its ears. All its 
ideas as to the bird part of creation were upset. 
The parrot continued: ‘‘What did you have? 
Why, the king’s roast.’”’ On this the cat 
clearly said to itself, ‘‘I have made a mistake. 
This is not a bird at all; it is a gentleman. 
Only hear him talk!”’ 

The parrot, seeing his advantage, proceeded 
to sing a couplet at the top of his voice. This 
was the last blow. The cat cast a despairing 
look at Theo and then hid itself for the rest of 
the day under a bed. 

‘‘Those,”’ says Gautier, ‘‘ who have not lived 
in intimacy with animals may think that the 
interpretation of the feelings of the cat and 
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the parrot is an effort of my imagination.”’ 


Well, I for one am stiré that he read the signs 


The great. ,French Yauthor 


exactly right. 
with 


adds that the*cat *tried once again; 


exactly the same result as before,and then gave - 


it up, accepting if as a fact that the parrot 
was really a human being. 
THE RED DEER AND HER BABIES. .E. VELVIN. .W. HOME COMPANION 

In one of the thickest covers of a beautiful 
shady forest in Germany a Red Deer was stand- 
ing one day looking placidly at the deepening 
shadows, and wondering how soon she could 
venture out for some food. 

She had a double reason for being anxious; 
she was a Mother Deer, and a short distance 
away, artfully concealed in the high heather, 
were two pretty little fawns, with spotted 
bodies, delicately formed legs and feet, well- 
shaped heads, and beautiful eyes, just like 
their mother. 

She had no fear of their being seen, for before 
leaving them that morning she had made them 
lie down by giving each of them a gentle pres- 
sure with her soft nose, and had told them not 
to move until she came back. The little fawns 
were always very obedient, and did just what 
she told them. They both lay quite still, 
huddled up in their own peculiar fashion, 
with their noses turned to their tails, much 
in the same fashion that a dog lies, and 
the only sign of life was when they turned 
softly around to change their position, or took 
a quiet peep around with their large, dark eyes. 

At the same time that the Mother Deer was 
thinking about going back to them they also 
were wondering when she would come, for they 
were beginning to feel very hungry, and wanted 
their supper. Presently there was a little 
rustle in the heather, and, forgetting caution, 
the two little fawns sprang up, tried to balance 
themselves on their rickety little legs, and 
looked around eagerly. 

But instead of their mother’s graceful, dig- 
nified form they saw, creeping stealthily and 
warily through the heather, an animal with a 
soft, steel-gray, furry coat, a round, hairy, 
wicked face, with big, cruel eyes that never 
winked, outstanding whiskers, and_ sharp- 
pointed ears with curious little tufts at the tops 
of them. 

This was a lynx, or wildcat, and one of the 
Red Deer’s deadliest enemies when fawns are 
about. The little fawns did not know what it 
was, but they knew, in some way or other, 
that it was something to be afraid of, and the 
cruel face, with its tufted ears, and the terrible, 
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sharp teeth, which-it showed at sight-ofthe-~ 


“fawns, made them shiver with fear. 


In vain they called fot their-mothergin thei 
soft, gentlé“manrier, while théfr slirf, Gelicaté 
bodies-sank--down-again-on- the-ground.the= 
thin, weak legs refusing to hold them up any 
lengers)*Not a sound ‘could: be heard but the 
soft rustling of the heather as the wildcat 
made his way slowly but steadily toward them. 

But the Mother Deer knew all about it. She 
was always careful.to take up her position to 
the windward, so that she could catch the very 
faintest scent of a lynx, fox, or any -other 
enemy who might be lingering around in her 
neighborhood, ». She had just:decided that !the 
sun was sinking, and that it was time for her 
little ones’ supper, when borne to her on the 
evening air came a strong whiff of)a wildcat. 

Shy and timid; like all Red Deer, in this case 
the Mother Deer forgot everything but'the fact 
that there was a wildcat about, and that it 
was probably on the lookout for her fawns. 
In an instant she became nervous, restless, 
and anxious, but there was no sign of fear, for 
her mother-love made her think of nothing 
but the safety and protection of her children. 

Could she only tell exactly where the enemy 
was it would not be so difficult, buta hidden foe 
always made her uneasy. She came out of the 
forest—for the wildcat was a long way off yet— 
and moved slowly across the patch of heather 
where her little ones were hidden. Then sud- 
denly she stopped, her legs and feet hidden, 
and only her reddish-brown body showing; 
her graceful head was turned to one side in a 
listening attitude, her whitish-gray throat was 
beating painfully, and her liquid-brown eyes 
glancing in all directions, wide open and wild 
with fear. 

Then the rank smell of the lynx grew 
stronger, and in a small pathway caused by the 
bent-down sprays of the heather she saw, to 
her horror, a full-grown lynx making straight 
for the hiding-place of her children. There 
was no more hesitation. 

With a wild bound forward she came upon the 
lynx with such appalling suddenness and with 
such a shower of kicks from her sharp hoofs, 
that, surprised and startled, he decided, after 
giving vent to his rage and disappointment 
to go home and try again some other time. So, 
hissing, spitting, and scolding in his ugly pas- 
sion, he made off, looking back now and again 
to send another shower of hisses back at the 
Mother Deer, and hoping with all his heart 
that she might get killed, so that he could get 
the fawns after all. 
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ee LA TOUCHE HANCOCK......... METROPOLITAN 


Brocades shall breathe, and arabesques 
Shall be instinct with soul! 

Designs run riot with grotesques, 

t And jacinth stud the bowl! 

O’er moonlit cloisters Merlin’s spell 
Shall brood in peacefulness, ; 

And every scene a dream foretell 
Of fabled Lyonesse! 


ROMANTIC LANDSCAPES. .ALTHEA GYLES..LONDON SAT. REVIEW 
EVENING. 


The shadows lie across the field, 
The road in shadow lies; 

The sun is gold upon the Earth. 
And gold upon the skies. 


The cavernous woods hold mysteries, 
The evening with hushed breath 

Waits the harsh hoof-beats of my horse 
Upon the hill of Death. 


Hicu Noon. 


When gold was the green of the grass 
And purple the shadow of trees; 

He watched in sweet pilgrimage pass, 
The joyfully laboring bees. 


Watched dragon-flies’ glittering gleam, 
Heard the reeds a soft lullaby croon, 
And greeted Death’s delicate dream 
In the shadows that followed the noon. 


RAIN. 


The grief of the gray evening lies 
Against the sorrowing slopes, 
The huddled corn in longing sighs 

For all its long-held hopes. 


We will go homeward, love, and rest 
And find our life more warm, 
As, your head lying on my breast, 
e listen to the storm, 


THE INFINITE....... GIACOMO LEOPARDI....... BLACKWOOD’S * 


This lonely knoll was ever dear to me, 
This hedgerow, too, that hides from view so large 
A portion of the far horizon’s verge. 
But, as I sit and gaze, thoughts rise in me 
Of spaces limitless that lie beyond, 
Of superhuman silences, and depths 
Of quietude profound; so by degrees 
Awe troubles not my heart. And as I hear 
The wind that rustles through the brake hard by, 
That fitful sound with these vast silences 
I set me to compare, and so recall 
Eternity, and the roll of ages dead, 
And the live present, with its mad turmoil. 
Thus thought is founder’d in immensity, 
And shipwreck in that ocean’s sweet to me. 
* Translated by Sir Theodore Martin. 


ee JOHN B. TABB.......... SCRIBNER’S 


Silence—a deeper sea— 
Now sunders thee, 

Save from the primal tone— 
Thy mother’s moan. 


Within her waves hadst thou 
No voice as now: 

A life of exile long 

Hath taught thee song. 


MEMORY... 0.0000 VIVIAN MORDAUNT............. NEW IDEA 


The picnic, and the ride we took 

By countryside and plashing brook, 

By saffron field and hazy stream, 

With here and there a cascade’s gleam; 
The crickets’ song and birds’, that made 
One beauteous Nature’s serenade, 

The place of rest and pouting spring, 

The crannies where the mosses cling, 

The still pond starred with lilies white, 
And, soaring far, the wild crane’s flight— 
The quiet woods, the soft, cool shade 
Within the jasmine-covered glade, 

The evening sinking gently, still, 

Behind the distant purpled hill, 

The one lone star that far away 

Shone faintly through the closing day-— 
’Tis this my memory brings to me, 

With thought of old days spent with thee, 
When love was young and life was sweet, 
And all the world lay at our feet— 

’Tis this I ask of Fortune’s store— 

With thee to live those days once more. 


NED: 80 cee cicond NORAH M’CORMICK......... LEISURE HOUR 


Faintly, far off the nightjar calls, 

The nightjar calls, and the fields are deep in grass, 
Wild roses star the hedge by which we pass 

As twilight falls. 


As twilight falls on the green combe, 
On the green combe where the calm-eyed cattle 
lie, 
They scarcely raise their heads as we pass by 
In the soft gloom. 


In the soft gloom one bird-voice sings, 
One bird-voice sings of the treasure in his nest, 
And from the distant church, calling to rest 
The curfew rings, 


BEFORE THE STORM ....., EMERY POTTLE.,....LEISURE HOUR 


A gray-white flash of wings against a sky 

Where clouds in livid, blackening masses lie 

And choke with sullen might the day’s faint breath; 

A brooding silence—sentinel of death; 

The hot tense calm that clutches at the throat. 

Men mark, and reef the limp sails of their boat;— 

A wolfish snarl of foam the waves unbind, 

A swirl of rain, one mad, swift plunge of wind, 
And then the storm! 
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FREEDOM......... EDWIN MARKHAM... ...... THE INDEPENDENT 


Here in the forest now, 

As on that old july 

When first our fathers took the vow, 

The bluebird, stained with earth and sky, 
Shouts from a blowing bough 

In green aérial freedom, wild and high— 
And now, as then, the bobolink, 

Out on the uncertain brink 

Of the swaying maple, swings, 

Loosing his song out, link by golden link; 
While over the woods his proclamation rings, 
A daring boast that would unkingdom kings! 


Even so the wild birds sang on bough and wall 
That day the Bell of Independence Hall 
Thundered upon the world the Word of Man, 
The word God uttered when the world began— 
That day when Liberty began to be, 

And mighty hopes were out on land and sea. 
But Freedom calls her conscripts now as then: 
It is an endless battle to be free. 

As the old dangers lessen from the skies 

New dangers rise: 

Down the long centuries eternally, 

Again, again, will rise Thermopyle— 

Again, again, a new Leonidas 

Must hold for God the imperilled Pass. 

As the long ages run 

New Lexington will rise on Lexington; 

And many a valorous Warren fall 

Upon the imperilled wall. 


Man is the conscript of an endless quest, 

A long divine adventure without rest— 

A holy war, a battle yet unwon 

When he shall climb beyond the burnt-out sun. 
Each hard-earned freedom withers to a bond: 
Freedom forever is beyond—beyond! 


BELATED SUMMER...... LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON ...... ERA 


The summer lingers on its way— 
I think it waits for Her 

Whose presence used to warm the day 
For me—her worshipper. 


Was there, afar, some frozen land 
On which She needs must shine— 

Did She obey some stern command, 
This queen I thought was mine? 


If I new worlds to search were bold, 
Should I that Presence find 

Whose vanishing makes summer cold— 
Then even death were kind. 


“ASK WHAT YOU WILL”... FLORENCE EARLE COATES. ..CENTURY 


Ask what you will, I must obey your hest! 
Thus much, my lady-bird, seems manifest 
To you and me, who well each other know. 
What you, small tyrant, beg, I must bestow: 
Come; falter not, but proffer your request! 


Is it the flower I wear here on my breast? 
My favorite nag? The book I love the best? 
Some dainty gown? Some brooch or necklace? No? 
Ask what you will! 
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See how the sun, down-sinking to his rest, 
Gilds with his glory all the roseate west! 
I linger on, in life’s chill afterglow. 
Nay; smile, dear child—ah, like your mother!—so! 
Stay but a moment! Now—my own, and blest— 
Ask what you will! 


ICELANDIC LOVE SONG........ BLISS CARMAN ....... SMART SET 
There’s not a little boat, sweetheart, 
That dances on the tide, 
There’s not a nodding daisy-head 
In all the meadows wide; 


In all the warm green orchards, 
Where bright birds sing and stray, 
There’s not a whistling oriole 
So glad as I this day! 


She said, ‘‘In all the purple hills, 
Where dance the lilies blue, 

Where all day long the springing iarks 
Make fairy-tales come true, 


“Where you can lie for hours and watch 
The unfathomable sky, 

There’s not a breath of all the June 
That’s half so glad as I!” 


TILL THE LAST CALL...... THEODORE ROBERTS... .INDEPENDENT 
When Life gives up the silver keys, 
And blinds the windows, one by one, 
Shall I go out to some dark lodge 
Beyond Oblivion? 


Or will God let me stay awhile 
To tread old paths with silent feet— 
To haunt, with harmless tears, the rooms 
Where now we meet? 


When Death has stilled the eager blood 
And drawn his palsy over all, 

God, leave my soul on this old earth 
Till the last call. 


IN THE WINDOW......... MARIE VAN VORST......... McCLURE’S 
Oh, . . my love comes to me to-night, 
After the weary days, 
And I must trim the candle bright 
And light a cheerful blaze. 


Then close within the window stand, 
As down the silent streets 

My heart shall hear his coming, and— 
How it knows, and beats! 


His footsteps fall from stair to stair, 
(Oh, my love is my own!) 

I wear a ribbon in my hair 
That only he has known. 


His kiss upon my palms he left; 
I hold its message, stiil. 

Long days have made his soul bereft; 
To-night . . he takes his fill! 


In winter-time, in summer too, 
In sunshine and in rain, 

Love waits for Love, the wide world thro’. 
(Alas . . for watches vain}}" 


As in my window hid I stand 
(Would all so blest might be!) 

His step is on the threshold, and 
My love has come to me. 
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When we realize that every organ of a plant or 
an animal isa record of ages of effort in the scheme of 
life for the survival of the fittest, the study of such 
organs is invested with an importance it could never 
have had under the old views of the origin of species. 
We must never forget, also, that this ‘‘survival’’ 
refers to the race, not to the individual, as such. 
Nature has in her laws but little use for any one par- 
ticular individual. He, she, and it are like the 
poet’s systems of belief—‘‘they have their day and 
cease to be.” The fittest individual is but a step- 
ping stone to the fittest race. This is far more evi- 
dent, at first sight, in plant life than in animal life, 
for with animal life there arise appetites and pas- 
sions,the satisfying of which blinds the observer to the 
scope of the great plan, and individualism obscures 
altruism. This is not philosophizing. It is only 
attempting to point out the immense interest which 
attaches itself to the study of the organs of plant or 
animal, and the zest which is given to observations 
on structure and habit. In few, if any, fields of the 
study of nature is this interest more absorbing than 
in that of the fertilization of flowers. We may claim 
for Spregel, who wrote toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, the credit for calling attention 
to the intervention of insects in the process, although 
he did not realize the full meaning of his discovery. 
It is to Darwin himself that we must look for that 
interpretation which has entirely changed the 
character of ‘“‘nature study.’’ Since his great work 
on The Fertilization of Orchids, many observers 
have contributed to the accumulating of wealth of 
facts, and the following passage is no mean addition 
to the store. 


THE MILKWEED’S STORY . .H. A. DOTY. .COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


Everyone who knows his Darwin has read 
much of cross-pollination in flowers and under- 
stands its significance. Most of us, however, 
have never witnessed the actual process. 
Insects move so rapidly, and many of them are 
so small that we are wont to despair of seeing 
this miracle performed. Nevertheless, the 
common milkweed, whose downy seeds float- 
ing in the air are known to all, furnishes an excel- 
lent sample. The flower is as complicated as 
many of the orchids, and the story of its cross- 
pollination is not a whit less interesting. 

Any day in July you are likely tosee the milk- 
weed in bloom Occasionally you will hear a 
special kind of humming over the blossom and 
you may see a bee trying with all his might 
to escape from the clutches of the flower. 
Indeed, it is said that bees are so often caught 
and held till they'die—a proceeding from which 


the flower gains nothing—that beekeepers are 
accustomed to cut down all the milkweeds 
in their neighborhood. It is perfectly safe to 
walk quietly up to where the bees are working 
and get a good, close view. Dangling from one 
or more, or, perhaps, all, of the bee’s feet are 
little fringes of yellow, suggesting an attack 
of some fungous disease. These masses have 
really been mistaken for fungus. How they 
get there, what they are, and what becomes of 
them, are questions requiring patience and 
study to answer. One may begin the study by 
holding a house-fly by his wings over a milk- 
weed flower and allowing him to claw at it until 
his feet become caught in the almost invisible 
slits between the nectar cups. Now, by gently 
pulling the fly away, one or more of his feet 
will drag from their concealed pouches little 
pairs of yellow clubs, and if you liberate the 
fly you will see him vainly try to shake and 
rub them off. 
THE SCHEME OF THE FLOWER. 

Briefly, the scheme of the flower is this: It 

bears its flowers in dense clusters, thus making 


- them conspicuous; it emits a strong odor, 


effectively advertising its nectar; the bee, cling- 
ing to the flower as she gathers nectar, catches 
one or more of her feet in the slits between the 
nectar cups; as she leaves the flower a foot is 
released only by drawing it up through the slit, 
firmly attaching it to a tiny clip at the top and 
dragging it out with two club-shaped masses 
of pollen; she flies to another flower and, while 
continuing the process of gathering nectar, draws 
a pollen-mass into the same sort of slit that 
caught her foot before, breaks it off and leaves 
it where it can effect cross-fertilization. The 
process then continues in a way so extraordi- 
nary that it can scarcely be explained without 
the help of pictures. 

The milkweed flower presents some striking 
differences from the ordinary types. The 
petals are very variable in color through shades 
of dull purple and greenish, are deflexed, and 
leave fully exposed and accessible the five 
nectar cups symmetrically arranged around 
the stout central column, The nectar cups, 
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called ‘“‘hoods’’ by the botanists, are neither 
petals nor sepals, and have none of the yielding 
laxness usually found in these organs, but are 
thick and rigid and firmly attached to the 
column with which they form astructure strong 
enough to maintain its integrity against its 
most vigorous and muscular visitors. This is 
necessary, for, in order to be effective, the 
mechanism must operate with almost the pre- 
cision of a sewing machine. From each cup 
there rises a ‘‘horn’’ which curves over the top 
of the column, usually short in the common 
milkweed, but in some species longer and stand- 
ing well up above the column. This curious 
appendage has been conjectured to be a guide 
to the nectar in the bottom of the cup, but I 
cannot believe that an insect so intelligent as 
the bee needs any such aid in this case, where 
the nectar is so slightly concealed. The fact 
that the flowers are usually pendent has little 
to do with the effectiveness of the arrangement, 
although it is much emphasized by some 
writers, for, even in the common milkweed, the 
flowers are often borne erect, and in the purple 
species they are always so. In these latter the 
mechanism is certainly no less effective than in 
thecommonspecies. Another marked variation 
from the ordinary flower is the concealment 
of the pollen. There is no outward suggestion 
of the yellow powder so conspicuous in most 
flowers; the more economical method of group- 
ing the pollen grains in compact bundles for 
distribution has been adopted. The pollen- 
club referred to is composed of only a few 
hundred grains, which hold together from 
beginning to end as aunit. These clubs are 
known as ‘‘pollinia.”” The so-called ‘‘column”’ 
is made up of the stamens and pistil solidly 
grown together, and instead of a stigma 
perched on top of a style, the stigmatic sur- 
faces form the back of little chambers into 
which the slits open; and in order to fertilize 
the flower the pollen must, in some way, go 
through the slit and be left in this ‘‘ stigmatic 
chamber.”’ This slit may be seen with the 
naked eye between every two of the nectar 
cups; it is flaring at the bottom and gradually 
narrows upward. If the ‘“‘hood” is removed 
and the slit viewed in profile, it presents a some- 
what nasal outline. The sides of the slit are 
formed of stiff, horny membranes, the edges 
of which are sharp and held in contact toward 
the top with considerable spring. 


ADAPTATION TO INSECTS’ VISITS. 


Looking directly on the top of the flower, 
it may be realized how admirably the arrange- 
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ment is adapted to guide an insect’s feet into 
the entrances of the slits. At the top of theslit 
is a dark brown speck, and in its face may be 
seen with a magnifier a notch continuous with 
the slit, and forming with it a perfect junction. 
This little body may be called a “clip,” a term 
which fits its use. It is almost as hard as a 
peach-stone, with just enough elasticity to per- 
mit a claw or hair to become tightly wedged in 
its notch or jaws. It is full of consequence to 
the bee, for, once her foot enters the opening of 
the slit, any further movement drawsit between 
the sharp edges, and it goes surely on to the 
top, where it enters the notch in the clip. 
Now, a good smart tug to free the foot jams it 
firmly into the notch, and only then does the clip 
give way and come out with the two strange 
yellow clubs attached to it, each by alittle arm 
or stem. The whole affair has been likened 
to a pair of saddle-bags. It will be observed 
that the attachment of the clip to the insect’s 
foot is a purely mechanical operation, and its 
unyielding grip is due to the wonderfully nice 
shape of its notch, together with resistance to 
withdrawal. It is not sticky or viscid, as has 
been stated by some writers, who have appar- 
ently confused its function with those of the 
viscid disks of the orchids. The arms or stems 
are firmly attached to the clip, but the attach- 
ment to the clubs, forming a sort of elbow, is 
weak enough to be broken by such an amount 
of force as a bee can exert. After freeing her- 
self the bee continues her quest for nectar with 
unabated vigor, apparently paying not the 
slightest attention to her unsought burdens, 
and when she alights on other flowers those 
little pollen-clubs seem almost to have a con- 
scious discretion as they enter the slits, which 
the burdened claw or pad of the bee cannot 
now do. On the face of it.the chances seem 
greatly against the clubs ever getting in and, 
indeed, they do not enter directly. As the 
clubs are whipped about, the ‘‘elbow”’ just 
referred to falls into the opening of the slit, and 
as this is drawn up the club follows with cer- 
tainty, its waxy surface permitting it to slide 
through the edges of the slit readily. Another 
pull of the foot and the elbow breaks, and the 
club is left in the stigmatic chamber, where it is 
needed. The bee now escapes with the clip 
still firmly attached to its foot, and, sooner or 
later, the other club is broken off and left in the 
same way. 


Since the agency of insects in the fertilization of 
flowers was explained by. Darwin, observations have 
led to severalinteresting conclusions. Forinstance: 
Bees are found to be fond of the same scents as human 
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beings, while flies delight in odors that are repulsive 
to us. Bees like purples and blues, beetles affect 
yellows, wasps and carrion flies reddish browns and 
brownish purples, while night-flying insects .are 
attracted by white. The following excerpt men- 
tions two other observed facts, that of time of flower- 
ing and the longer life of a flower if the visits of 
insects are prevented: 


FLOWERS AND INSECTS ................. CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


There are many interesting things in nature 
that we can fully understand without having to 
bother with the dry problems that confront the 
scientists, and this is one of them: Flowers live 
by the insects and the insects live by the 
flowers. The nectar in the heart of the flowers 
is the insects’ food, and the insects, to get at it, 
light on the flower and thrust their proboscis 
down intoitforasip. In doing this they bring 
to the flower on their legs and feet pollen 
gathered from other flowers. Without this 
pollen the flowers would be without the fer- 
tilization that they must have to continue their 
kind. . . There are certain flowers that open 
at a certain time of the day, and others that 
open only at night. Now thisisnotthe result of 
chance. These flowers depend upon certain 
insects for fertilization, and they open when 
those particular insects are on the wing. 
Flowers sometimes act as if they were endowed 
with human intelligence. Cut a spray of laurel 
from outside and put it into water in your 
house. Now, you will find that the flowers will 
last longer in the house than those on the bush 
from which you cut them. It seems almost 
incredible, but it is true, that these flowers last 
because they are waiting for the insects on 
which they depend for fertilization, and from 
which they have been separated by your bring- 
ing them into the house. Some _ tropical 
orchids last longer {n our hot-houses than they 
do in their native state for the same reason— 
they are waiting for natural fertilization. 


With regard to the above, it must be remarked 
that when the writer speaks of insects bringing pol- 
len from other flowers to the one from which they are 
gathering nectar, he must mean “‘from other flowers 
of the same species;’’ for it has been observed that 
bees visit only one species duringeachtrip. Thatit 
will not do to make the sweeping statement that the 
time of flowering depends upon the time the desired 
insects are on the wing is evident from the following: 
THE OPENING OF FLOWERS ............... AMERICAN BOTANIST 


There still seems to be much to learn about 
the conditions which govern the opening and 
closing of certain flowers. The four o’clocks of 
our gardens are so named because they open 
very close to the hour of four in the afternoon, 
but late in sum:ner their ideas of time become 
sadly confused, They then are late in opening 
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and do not close much before noon the follow- 
ing day. The morning glories, too, which 
early in the season close by mid-day, in Sep- 
tember, would justify the name of all day 
glories, often remaining open until dusk. 
Scientists are fond of telling us that the opening 
of the flowers, and their odors and colors, are 
all adjusted to the wants of various insects, but 
it is probable that certain amounts of light and 
heat are fully as potent factors in developing 
fragrance, nectar, and color. The behavior of 
the four o’clocks and morning glories would 
seem to indicate that their opening and closing 
is not altogether with reference to insects. 
And what shall be said of the goat’s beard 
(Trapopon pratensis) which, as soon as noon 
comes, promptly shuts up shop for the day, 
regardless of the fact that its insect customers 
are then abroad in the greatest numbers. 


Returning to the subject of the agency of insects 
in the fertilization of flowers, we may ask whether 
man derives any benefit from this provision of 
nature. He has adopted the principle in that 
process used in horticulture called hybridization, the 
results of which we see, not only in some of the mag- 
nificent flowers that adorn our gardens, but also in 
many of the fruits which minister to our necessities 
and luxury. The following passage is interesting in 
this connection: 


BEE FERTILIZATION .......... METROPOLITAN AND RURAL HOME 


The question whether bees are beneficial to 
orchards as distributors of bloom seems to be 
somewhat problematical. Bee men, who are 
usually quite accurate observers, seem to be 
positive about it, and, of course, in favor of 
the bee’s usefulness to horticulture. Fruit 
growers, on the other hand, often claim to find 
crops just as good when fertilization takes place 
at a season that is unfavorable to bee work- 
ings, and, indeed, in seasons that are very 
destructive to bees, and when they have been 
greatly reduced in number by hard winters. 
Probably thereisright onboth sides. We think 
there are years when the seasonal conditions 
make bees almost the entire dependence for 
fertilization, and then there are others when 
bees seem not to be needed at all, because other 
insects and the winds furnish satisfactory 
fertilizing agencies. A group of seasons can be 
selected in which insect fertilization has been an 
absolute necessity. Another group, with dif- 
ferent conditions, can be found in which the 
winds were sufficiently efficient. If an orchard- 
ist should keep ‘bees through the series of years 
first mentioned, it would undoubtedly pay and 
procure him a crop of fruit in what would other- 
wise be off seasons. 

The question of bloom fertility is a large one, 
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and is closely associated with the nutrition and 
plant food that the trees get. Where trees are 
on favorable fruit soils and they have the aid of 
abundant potash and nitrogenous plant food, 
with abundant cover crops occupying the soil 
among the trees during the non-cultivated 
period, bloom is abundant, is more fertile, and 
the apples do not fallprematurely. We believe, 
also, that even when trees are well fertilized by 
winds the application of the pollen is not so 
thoroughly made as when insects do it, and 
especially when it is done by bees. The bee is 
built for his work on business principles. His 
legs are well covered with hairs that servea good 
purpose. A system of hairs is situated on the 
hind legs and forms a pocket in which he 
packs a bundle of pollen to carry home, the 
ultimate use of which is for food and to make 
bee bread for the young. The legs, being hairy, 
catch on every prominent part of the flower, no 
matter what its shape, and sweép off the pollen 
so that at times the bees come into the hive 
looking as though they had crawled through a 
handful of flour. The insect is so covered with 
pollen in passing from flower to flower that it 
can scarcely help passing the pollen to the 
stigma of the flower. Honey bees do indi- 
vidual work on the bloom, and records have 
frequently been kept showing how many 
times a single blossom has been visited by a bee 
inaday. Often it runs as high as from twelve 
to thirty times. One can readily see, there- 
fore, how valuable these visits may be. On 
the other hand, if the ground goes into the 
winter dry in the fall and thaws out dry in the 
spring and there is not sufficient moisture in the 
soil to supply blooming trees with vital food 
elements, the bloom is imperfect and neither 
the bees nor the winds are of much avail. 
There is abundant opportunity to gather facts, 
to experiment, and to record data along this 
line that would be valuable, for it is not very 
well understood, and it would certainly beahelp 
to orchardists to better comprehend the sub- 
ject of bloom, for it would be a large factor in 
helping them to perform their work and to fore- 
cast the possible outcome of the fruit crop and 
the behavior of the orchard. 


As this is the time of year when the garden, the 
field, and the forest no longer afford the lover of 
flowers the objects of his regard, the following pas- 
sage will be valuable to those who desire to bring 
beauty into the house in the form of window gar- 
dens. It is written by ‘‘one who knows.” 

THE AMATEUR FLORIST. .EBEN E. REXFORD ..HOME AND FLOWERS 


The following is a list of the plants the 
average amateur will be most likely to succeed 
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with in the window garden: Abutilons, agera- 
tum, achania, agapanthus, begonias, geraniums, 
fuschias, lantanas, plumbago, Chinese prim- 
roses (Brimula sinensis), primula obconica, 
baby primrose, carnations, roses, marguerites 
(daisies), calla, oleanders, pyrethrum, browallia, 
hibiscus, amaryllis, salvia, nicotiana, oxalis, 
pelargoniums, cinerarias, calceolarias. These 
are all flowering plants. Some are much easier 
to manage than others, but most amateurs can 
be reasonably sure of achieving success with 
the more difficult ones provided they are will- 
ing to study their habits and needs, and give 
the treatment which they find is required. 

The following are plants with fine foliage 
which do well in the window garden: Palms, 
aspidistra, araucaria, coleus, ferns, asparagus 
sprengeri, ficus, pandanus, begonias (varie- 
gated foliage sorts), anthericum, abutilons 
(kinds with variegated foliage). It will, of 
course, be understood that only certain varie- 
ties of some plants—ferns, for instance, can be 
grown in the ordinary living room. The 
nephrolepis branch of the family, in which we 
find the Boston fern, and others of similar 
habit, are best adapted to such culture. The 
finer and more delicate varieties, like the 
adiantums, are not adapted to window garden 
culture because of the dryness of atmosphere 
which generally prevails there. These must be 
given a place in the greenhouse, where the air 
can be always kept moist. Rex begonias 
seldom do well in the window garden, and yet I 
have seen fine specimens growing there—the 
result, apparently, of acombination of favorable 
circumstances, such as proper soil, just the 
right amount of moisture at the roots and 
favorable exposure. 

It will be seen that I have included roses in 
the list of flowering plants adapted to window 
gardens. I have done this because every lover 
of flowers would rather grow this plant than 
any other, and because it is possible to succeed 
with it if a great deal of care is given to it. 
It will be sure to become infested with green 
lice and red spiders. The former can be got 
rid of by showering the plants with a prepara- 
tion of nicotine. The latter can be controlled 
by the liberal use of water. Fertilizers should 
be used judiciously when the plants begin to 
grow, and not untilthen. Never apply enough 
to produce a rapid, weak growth, for this will 
not give you good flowers. Give them plenty 
of sunshine and keep the temperature below 
seventy degrees if possible. In this way one 
can grow roses in the living room, and one 
fine flower will repay a dozen failures, 
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COMET NO. 999 COMING CLOSER ............. NEW YORK TIMES 
Astronomers just at present are exceedingly 
interested in a comet which shot into the vision 
of the telescope of Lick Observatory, Mount 
Hamilton, Cal., on September 1. Prof. C. D. 
Perrine was the first tosee the interesting object, 
and he immediately telegraphed the news to 
Harvard University, and by the astronomers 
of Harvard the information was wired to 
observatories in all parts of the world. 

After the custom in such cases, this comet 
has been named Perrine’s comet. Particu- 
lar interest has been manifested in the object 
by scientists in Europe, and efforts have been 
made—with little success—by astronomers 
in England to have their telescopes penetrate 
the smoky atmosphere of that island and see 
the whizzing visitor. The best records are to 
the effect that this is the 999th comet that has 
visited the environs of the earth. 

When discovered, the new comet was 
more than 100,000,000 miles distant from 
the earth. Ten days later it was computed 
that the comet was nearer this planet than 
the sun is. The distance was placed at 
90,000,000 miles. Accordingtothiscalculation, 
the comet was moving about 1,000,000 miles 
a day, though not directly toward the earth. 
On October 22 the distance separating the 
comet and the earth was about 30,000,000 miles. 

At around 33,000,000 miles distance the comet 
swerved in his parabolic or hyperbolic orbit— 
the astronomers have not yet determined 
which—and sped on his way into intermediate 
space. The object is now passing to the 
southern hemisphere, and hence will not for 
long be visible in this latitude. The comet 
will shine brightest as it approaches the sun, 
and its nearest approach to the sun will be 
on November 23. Its greatest glory on that 
date, however, will be overwhelmed by the still 
more brilliant rays of the sun itself. 

In astronomical terms, the comet when 
first observed was in the Constellation of 
Perseus. It then went through Cassiopeia 
and, having traversed the northern part of 
Lacerta, near its boundary with Cepheus, 
entered still later the northeastern part of the 
Constellation of Cygnus. The question of the 
figure being described by the comet and the 
possibility of its returning within the vision of 





the earth again cannot be determined until 
the further progress of the object has been 
studied. 

Perrine’s comet has been photographed by 
numerous observatories. The sensitive plates 
have revealed many things that could not be 
seen by the naked eye. The object has under- 
gone several changes since its first appearance. 
The oval patch of faint nebulous light, which 
was the guise in which it first loomed into view, 
developed later into a fine tail emanating 
from a bright nucleus. Still later two tails 
appeared; both pointing away from the sun. 

The head of this comet appears to be qui- 
escent, maintaining about the same appearance 
from day to day, but astronomers say it is 
evident that there must be much activity in its 
nucleus from the fact that it throws out two 
tails. That means that a powerful and 
repulsive force from the sun is at work at the 
head of the comet. 


SOFT COAL BURNED SMOKELESSLY ............ WORLD’S WORK 


The anthracite coal strike has changed the 
aspect of New York; seen from the bay, it isnow 
acity of murk. Other Eastern cities also suffer 
from the soft coal smoke nuisance. And yet, 
though the fact is but vaguely known, the dis- 
figurement is needless; bituminous coal can be 
made by modern inventions practically smoke- 
less. 

Smokeless furnaces, to be sure, are dear, 
ranging from a few hundred dollars to fifteen 
hundred, and thus far no successiul smoke-con- 
suming appliance has been invented for house- 
hold purposes; but for industrial uses on a 
fairly large scale, smokeless soft coal fires are 
not uncommon. One firm, whose business has 
been greatly helped by the strike, has sold over 
8,000 smokeless furnaces, and is now shipping 
orders to Japan. Buyers have decided that the 
saving in cost of fuel offsets the high first cost 
of the furnaces. For not only is bituminous 
coal normally only half the price of anthracite, 
but the successful invention provides for burn- 
ing the coal with the minimum of waste. 

Coal smoke is unconsumed carbon—wasted 
coal set free while the mass is heating. One 
form of smoke consumer, therefore, is a 
mechanical stoker that feeds the coal in slowly 
at the edge of the fire forcing whatever smoke 
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rises to pass the length of the fire-box over the 
glowing fire. The accompaniment of a hot-air 
blast secures nearly complete combustion. 
Another system, by reversing the draughts, 
sends the gaseous smoke down through the fire, 
the blue flames strangely playing down through 
the grate instead of up. The fire does not burn 
down, for naturally the fresh coal goes in on 
top, but all the gases descend. Below the 
grate is another grate, to which the smaller 
pieces of half-consumed coal keep dropping. 
What little gas escapes is burned in the roaring 
passage between the two white hot grates. 
Anthracite coal must still be useful for domes- 
tic purposes, but even at the present rate of 
consumption, it is computed that the hard coal 
fields will last but eighty years. Bituminous 
coal, on the other hand, is practically unlimited. 
It is cheaper—normally, in New York, about 
half the price of anthracite. The United States 
Government, using down-draught furnaces of 
1,100 horse-power in New York City, saves 
yearly nearly $20,000 by burning soft coal. The 
soft coal has 75 per cent. less refuse. Used 
with satisfactory smoke-consumers, there is a 
saving of ro per cent. in the coal and of 10 to 15 
per cent. in boiler capacity. Already since the 
strike there has been a great increase in the use 
of smokeless furnaces, which will probably have 
a permanent effect on the demand for anthra- 
cite. A wide use of smokeless appliances 
might lengthen the life of the hard coal fields. 


NEW TYPE OF TORPEDO BOATS................. NEW YORK SUN 


When the British torpedo-boat destroyer 
Viper went ashore on Renonquet Rock, near 
Alderney, in a fog and was totally wrecked 
a year ago, the critics were loud in their con- 
demnation of turbine-driven craft. A little 
over a month later the Cobra, a sister ship, on 
her way from the builders, foundered in the 
North sea, and out of the seventy-nine persons 
aboard only thirteen escaped. The boat 
had buckled amidships, her back broke, and 
down she went. 

At once there was a howl against the tur- 
bine boat, coincidence, unfortunately, having, 
marked these boats; but buckling spines 
became manifest in the regular type driven 
by the ordinary engines, and the defamers had 
to admit reluctantly that the steam turbine 
was not in itself responsible for the mishap, 

The remarkable speed of the turbine- 
driven vessels—over thirty-two knots—had 
attracted the attention of the whole, world, 
and their untimely loss left the question of 
the. steam turbine as a means of propulsion 
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for naval craft still undetermined. Now it 
is to have a further test. The Parsons com- 
pany has built the Velox, outwardly’a sub- 
stantial duplicate of the Viper, and she is now 
the property of the British Government. 

From the popular descriptions given of the 
Turbinia when she was first built the public 
has a fair understanding of what the steam 
turbine means. It is an adaptation of the 
modern windmill in principle, but there the 
likeness ceases. Where the farmer’s. helper 
has a dozen blades, the turbine ‘has several 
thousand. In the turbine there are none of 
the familiar piston rods, shifting valve. gears, 
revolving cranks, sliding parts and balance. 
wheels. The propeller shafts become the 
balance wheels, the casings, of the turbines 
become the cylinders, and the thousands of 
little blades studding the shaft collars become 
the pistons. These blades stud, the collars 
as thickly as porcupine quills and are turned 
at just the proper angle to receive the, maxi- 
mum impulse of the entering steam, which 
passes spirally from one end of the casing hold- 
ing the turbine to the other. The steam, still 
full of life, then passes into another, or low- 
pressure casing, where it finally expénds itself, 
before going on to the condenser, to be turned. 
again into water for use in: the boilers. 

In the ordinary engine, steam: is exhausted, 
at a pressure of seven or eight pounds, which 
means seven or eight pounds of propulsive 
force. sent. wastefully, into the condenser, 
With, the turbine, steam is ultimately _ex- 
hausted with a pressure of one-pound abso- 
lute—-meaning a,saving in coal, for coal means 
steam. The simplicity of the turbine removes 
many of the dangers present in fast-moving, 
reciprocating engines;, breakdowns are, few 
and far between; and. the engines themselves 
require. less .attention... Compared: with , the 
usual type of torpedo-boat, destroyer’s engines, 
the turbines, for the same power are 30, per 
cent...lighter, and ;while occupying about, the 
same, floor space, do not demand. the samé 
head room—thus permitting the machinery. to 
lie; lower,.in .the,,boat,; something that _ adds 
not. only to. the. stability of the boat,, but. 
keeps the motive power much better. hidden, 
from; an ,enemy’s _shot, 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF RAINFALL. .A. J. HERBERTSON. -RARPER'S 

The moisture of the atmosphere has tot 
until recently been so thoroughly ‘studied, 
as, temperature, or pressure and winds. ‘Y¢t 
it plays, an_all- -important part in the’ world’s 
economy, Water is _the lifeblood of the 
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organic world, penetrating to all parts of it, 
purifying the air and fertilizing the land. As 
cloud it screens the earth’s surface from the 
scorching sun’s rays and protects it from 
excessive radiation. When it is deficient, 
extremes of temperature are great and vege- 
tation is scanty; when it is abundant, climate 
is relatively equable and vegetation is prolific. 
The distribution of water available for plant 
growth is therefore a question of supreme 
practical importance. 

By examining a map of the rainfall of the 
world, we notice at once that rain is very 
unevenly distributed. In many intertropical 
lands over eighty inches falls every year, 
while arctic circles are correspondingly dry. 
Arctic aridity and equatorial rains are partly 
expressions of temperature differences. The 
warmer air holds more water in the state of 
vapor than the colder air, and the same degree 
of cooling brings about a much greater precipi- 
tation in the hotter regions. A cubic foot of 
air over the Caribbean Sea at 80° F. can 
hold 10.95 grains of water in the state of 
vapor, whereas at Boston at 50° F. it can 
hold 4.09 grains, and ove, Hudson Bay at 20° 
F. only 1.30 grains. Supposing the cubic 
foot of air at these places were suddenly 
cooled by 10° F., which is roughly what would 
happen were it rapidly elevated to 3,000 feet 
above the séa, then it could only contain 
7.99 grains of water vapor over the Caribbean 
Sea, 2.86 grains over Boston, and 0.84 grains 
over Hudson Bay, forcing 2.96 grains to be 
precipitated in the first case, 1.23 grains in the 
second, but only 0.46 grainsinthethird. Without 
going into further details, it is obvious from 
this that the possibilities of heavy precipitation, 
due to cooling, diminish from the thermal 
equator to the thermal poles. 

The divisions of the world by rainfall are 
of the greatest practical consequence. Each 
has its characteristic vegetation, and, speaking 
generally, the economic products of one region 
of each group can be grown in any other 
corresponding region as far as climate is con- 
cerned. An instance in point is the similar 
distribution of Mediterranean climates and 
Mediterranean fruits. 

Many economic problems in which rainfall 
is a factor present themselves for considera- 
tion, of which one or two may be mentioned 
as typical. There is an inferior and a superior 
limit of rainfall for each crop. Very little 
wheat is grown in the United States on the 
drier western side of the line where the mean 
annual precipitation is twenty inches. In 
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England wheat growing is concentrated in the 


eastern counties, where the rainfall is less 
than thirty inches per annum, and in Scot- 
land it is cultivated in similarly dry areas. 
In South Australia special attention has been 
paid by Sir Charles Todd to the relationship 
between the yield of the wheat crop and 
rainfall. The figures of average rainfall and 
average yield for the agricultural lands of 
South Australia show how very close is the 
connection between them. 

Natural grasses and fodder plants flourish 
best where the rainfall is uniformly distributed, 
and their economic value, as measured by the 
number of animals they can support, steadily 
increases with rainfall. Mr. J. T. Wills 
shows that in Australia land receiving less than 
ten inches of rain per annum is worth next 
to nothing unless it can be irrigated; with ten 
inches of rain eight or nine sheep can be kept 
per square mile; with about twenty inches of 
rain, 640 sheep per square mile, eighty times 
as many; and with thirty-four inches of rain 
in Buenos Aires, a square mile will support 
the enormous number of 2,560. 

The day of the medicine-man with his rain- 
making charms is past. The future belongs, 
not to the magician who attempts to interfere 
with the laws of nature, but to the man of 
science who can state with something approach- 
ing to certainty how they will operate under 
given conditions. Of all those who contribute 
to the cause of human progress, and the trans- 
ference of human activities from the sphere of 
the accidental to the sphere of the causal, none 
perhaps are concerned with weightier issues 
than the men who patiently and persistently, 
day by day and season by season, measure 
and compare, and compare and measure, the 
rainfall of their little districts. We may 
forgive the meteorologist his uninteresting 
statistics when we reflect that in their trust- 
worthiness and in their right interpretation 
may lie the future of an abundant food-supply, 
and even of industries yet undeveloped. 


PRESERVING THE INDIAN... .B. S. BAKER... BOSTON EVE. TRANS. 

Investigation of our living Indians and 
Eskimo tribes has been very minute, and a 
vast amount of material has been accumu- 
lated in the museums. Among the scores of 
tribes inhabiting the Rocky Mountain region, 
many are rapidly dying out, and in com- 
paratively few years our descendants will 
know the Indian only by his implements, by 
photographs, colored masks and graphophone 
records of his speech and songs. The earliest 
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systematic work in this field was done under 
the direction of the late director of the United 
States Bureau of Ethnology, Major Powell. 
He sent to army men and others in the West 
records for vocabularies and miscellaneous 
facts about the Indian tribes, and in this way 
a good deal of material was gathered. Its 
value was problematical, owing to lack of 
training in most of the observers, and it has 
been superseded by later work. 

In later expeditions photography was em- 
ployed, and implements of every kind were 
collected. A further advance was the making 
of plaster masks from the live Indian. From 
the masks casts are made and modeled into 
life-size busts. These are colored with the 
tints of the live subject, supplied with the 
proper kind and amount of hair—and there 
you have a good Indian without having to kill 
him. And by a century from now this will 
be almost the only kind of primitive Indian 
extant. 

In the study of the Indian languages, both 
methods and results are fascinating examples 
of modern scientific ingenuity. If the primi- 
tive tribes would continue to exist unchanged, 
successive generations of students might 
study the material first hand. But the Indian 
is disappearing; absolutely dying out in some 
instances; in more disappearing in a fog 
of semi-civilized half-breeds. This makes 
necessary some phonetic record of his speech, 
to supplement vocabularies and the text 
of his myths and ceremonies. Shorthand is 
not available, because it was not devised for 
the Indian sounds. A special phonetic alpha- 
bet has been devised so as to cover all possible 
speech sounds; but its bulkiness—it has over 
150 different characters—and the fact that 
only two fonts of its type are in existence, 
make it. practically unusable. In actual 
transcribing of the Indian speech from the 
lips of the speaker, the ordinary Roman 
alphabet is used for sound signs, additional 
marks and inverted letters serving to repre- 
sent a wide range of sounds. 

The graphophone has been pressed into serv- 
ice to preserve the actual sound of the 
Indian voice in speech, and hundreds of 
records are stowed away in the museums. 
But this is merely the “show” side, giving 
a general picture of the intonations and the 
rapidity or slowness of Indian speech, without 
preserving the delicate variations in phonetic 
values which are demanded by the compara- 
tive study of the Indian languages, at which 
this research aims. These languages, it 
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should be noted, are worth nothing as abso- 
lute, unrelated matters of fact. Only their 
relations to each other and to the languages of 
northeastern Asia can throw any light on race 
history. And this comparative study de- 
mands exact phonetic values, such as cannot 
be obtained through the use of the grapho- 
phone. 

Apparatus devised by the Abbé PF ousselot 
of Paris, for the study of French dialects, has 
lately been used among the California Indians 
by P. E. Goddard of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Dr. A. L. Kroeber of the State 
University. These men were obliged to dis- 
card the phonograph because, as noted, it 
did not make a record of sufficient accuracy. 

The main principle of the Rousselot apparatus 
is that of the phonograph, but the apparatus 
is used especially for determining the pitch, 
intensity and duration of the single letter 
sounds. Several attachments to the machine 
show the movement of the larynx in the 
pronunciation of a syllable, the movement 
of the lungs and the air column in the nose, 
in the pronunciation of a nasal. 

The phonograph has been of the highest 
value in the study of Indian songs, though 
here, as with the language, the phonographic 
record itself is not the subject of study. 
Instead, the melody contained on the record 
is notated by a musician, and that notated 
melody is the real document. The late Pro- 
fessor John Comfort Gilmore spent ten years 
in the study of Indian and other folk songs by 
this means, and in a posthumous account 
recently published in the American Anthro- 
pologist he gives a vivid account of his re- 
sear’ cs. The peculiar intonations:of Indian 
songs gave rise to the theory that Indian 
music was based upon some system of inter- 
vals different from that to which we are accus- 
tomed. 

Professor Gilmore denies this, giving 
examples to show the contrary. Apparent 
variations, he says, are due partly to the 
uncultivated ear of the Indian, who makes the 
same mistake as any other musician of his 
grade. Besides this, the pitch of a song 
varies with its intensity. It sinks below the 
intended pitch in love songs, rises a quarter, 
a half, or even a whole tone above in emphatic 
points. When a tune with these variations of 
pitch is played to an Indian singer, on the 
piano, he invariably says the rendering is 
wrong, ahd approves only that form in which 
each note belongs to the diatonic or to some 
closely related chord. 
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Need of Physicians in the School 








GERMAN SCHOOL PHYSICIANS. .F. MONTESER .. SCHOOL JOURNAL 

Since June 1, 1900, regular physicians have 
been employed intwenty of the common schools 
of the city of Berlin, and a recent official report 
issued by the Prussian minister of education 
contains some data about the work of these 
physicians which may be of interest to teachers 
in this country. 

The school physician is called upon for advice 
first of all when the child applies for admission 
and the teacher is in doubt regarding its physi- 
cal or mental fitness to attend school. During 
the first year of the activity of the Berlin school 
physicians 2,547 children were examined by 
them with regard to this point, and of these 231 
or 11.3 per cent. were declared unfit to attend. 
The reasons were, general debility on account 
of recent sickness, anemia or other poor physi- 
cal condition, tuberculosis, epilepsy, whooping 
cough, serious heart trouble, etc. In some cases 
children were rejected on account of mental 
immaturity or defective development of the 
organs of speech. 

The examinations took place at the offices of 
the physicians in the presence of the parents or 
relatives of the child. 

It had been feared that parents would object 
to these examinations, but experience showed 
on the contrary that nearly all of them were 
grateful for the medical help and advice thus 
rendered. In many cases of heart defects the 
parents were entirely ignorant of the trouble, 
and even where the child was not rejected the 
teachers could be cautioned to excuse it from 
gymnastics or otherwise to treat it with especial 
care. Sometimes the parents considered cer- 
tain defects as congenital and incurable, as in 
the caseof hard hearing caused by adenoid vege- 
tations in the nose, when a simple operation, 
advised by the school physician, brought almost 
immediate relief, 

This work was of the greatest benefit in two 
ways. It enabled the parents to keep those 


children out of school until they had received’ 


proper treatment and had become strong enough 
to bear the strain of school life, and, on the 
other hand, it relieved the teachers of’a mass of 
material which would have cost them infinite 
trouble and would have formed an infolerable 
drag on the progress of the normal children in 
the class. 


Another line of activity of the school physi- 
cians consisted in the mental and physicalexam- 
ination of children who could attend school but 
were mentally so deficient that they could not 
keep pace with ordinary class instruction. In 
the Berlin schools such children are taught in 
specialclasses. Before, however, being assigned 
to such a special class the child has to undergo 
a very careful medical examination, the results 
of which are transmitted to the new teachers. 
A large number of children were examined in 
this way, and it was found that in a good many 
cases the child’s apparent mental weakness was 
due to physical causes, such as defects of vision 
and hearing, stammering, defective breathing, 
etc. 

Frequently, also, children were sent up for 
medical examination, when they seemed to 
look sickly or showed a sudden unaccountable 
failure to do the work of the class. 

But the influence of the school physicians 
extended not only to individual children; their 
work also reacted very beneficially on the 
hygenic condition of whole schools and school 
buildings. Defective arrangements of heating, 
ventilation, and sanitation in certain schools 
were remedied, and some classes were dismissed 
for a certain number of days to prevent the 
spread of infectious diseases. 

Finally, to promote the science of school 
hygiene and to compare the results of observa- 
tions, the school physicians formed a society in 
which the practical problems concerning the 
health of school children were discussed by 
eminent specialists. 

It needs no argument to show that the 
experience of the Berlin schools in this particular 
contains an important lesson for our educa- 
tional system. The time must soon come 
when the staff of every city school will include a 
school physician as regularly as it now includes 
a principal, teachers, and a janitor. 


THE DOCTOR AND THE TEACHER. .R. C. NEWTON. . MEDICAL RECORD 


Apparently nine out of ten family doctors 
are content to wait until a child actually breaks 
down in school, and perhaps becomes an epilep- 
tic or a consumptive, a neurasthenic or a hypo- 
chondriac, or develops some other diseased con- 
dition, before interfering. That the foregoing 
is not an exaggerated statement seems, alas! 
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NEED OF PHYSICIANS IN THE SCHOOL 


Another unfortunate complica- 


but too true. 
tion of the question lies in the fact that there 
seems to be a growing antipathy between 


teachers and doctors. The former are un- 
questionably too much imbued with the deter- 
mination to get as much work out of the 
scholars as possible, while the latter are, fre- 
quently at least, too inconsiderate in ordering 
all school work stopped and taking the scholars 
entirely away from their teachers, when often- 
times a partial intermission of the studies, or a 
variation of them, might be better for the 
child than complete suspension of mental exer- 
cise. In many cases, at least, sloth of the mind 
is as injurious to the growing child as bodily 
inactivity, or over-indulgence of the appetites. 

To control and direet the growing intellect of 
a delicate child is a matter of the greatest 
nicety. In short, so interwoven and insepa- 
rable are physical and psychical development, 
that one cannot be improperly developed with- 
out injury to the other. Their growth and 
expansion must be synchronous and con- 
catenated, or disaster may result. 

Teachers have seen the logic of this position, 
and have steadily improved their courses of 
instruction by adding physical culture, in vari- 
ous modifications, to their curricula. Yet the 
nervous and anemic girls and dyspeptic and 
hollow-chested boys in every school attest the 
sad fact that these efforts have been only partly 
successful. Cases appear constantly in which 
the scholar has worked far beyond his strength, 
and that right under the eyes of a careful and 
conscientious teacher. The reason of this is 
not far to seek. The teacher is not aclinician, 
and the signs of impending breakdown in the 
child have not been observed or have been 
ignored or misinterpreted. Consequently, the 
medical profession must fill this gap. Medi- 
cal men must supervise all forms of instruction 
and must determine not alone the best general 
rules for both mental and physical education, 
but must watch the individual child and study 
his or her peculiarities and limitations, Only 
a skilled clinician can do this; therefore, just 
here the physician is indispensable, because it is 
here that the teacher has failed. On the other 
hand, our profession has notrisen tothe situation 
because its members are, as a class, not suffi- 
ciently well versed in modern educational 
methods. The teachers understand their part 
of the work better than we do ours. They are 
successful in getting work out of the children, 
while we, generally speaking, are only able to 
interfere and stop the course of a child’s educa- 
tion after he has done himself an injury, instead 
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of which we should have been able so to direct 
and modify his studies and course of life that he 
might have received the education that he 
needed without injury to his health. In other 
words, teachers and physicians should work 
handin hand. We should be aiding and abet- 
ting, instead of antagonizing each other. Both 
are actuated by a common desire for the child’s 
greatest good, and that there should be any 
antagonism is not only needless, it is detri- 
mental to the cause in which both are enlisted. 
Therefore, the profession must shake off its 
lethargy and take a more active interest in this 
most important question. It does not speak 
well for our capacity, nor for our devotion to the 
interests of our patients, that we should allow 
any of them to.do themselves injury, and then 
try, in our often ineffectual way, to repair the 
evil, instead of having interfered beforehand 
to prevent it. 





THE OCULIST IN THE SCHOOL ..... A. B. NORTON .... ATLANTIC 


One of the most important fields for the exhi- 
bition of contemporary knowledge and interest 
in sanitary science is presented in our educa- 
tional institutions. When we consider the 
total number of hours passed in the class-room 
during the child’s school and college life, 
the additional hours required for study and 
preparation outside of the school-room by the 
present day system of forcing the child too 
rapidly, then when we compare these hours 
with the time left for recreation, exercise, and 
sleep, and recall that these years are the years 
of physiological growth, is it any wonder that 
we find so many commencing their active life as 
physical wrecks? It is therefore plainly a duty 
we owe to posterity to consider carefully the 
hygienic environments of our children as well 
as their mental and moral training. The school 
life of the growing child should be so regulated 
as to secure the best mental advancement and 
at the same time the best physical development. 
Every observing physician has seen many chil- 
dren who commenced school life in apparently 
good health soon complaining of headache, nerv- 
ousness, loss of appetite, and other symptoms 
indicative of impaired general vigor. 

In the early part of the last century we find 
attention first called to the relations existing 
between the myopic eye and the demands of 
civilized life. Within a comparatively few 
years more complete and systematic examina- 
tions of the eyes of school children have been 
made, so that to-day we have as a basis for our 
statistics the examination of the eyes of over 
200,000 pupils of all grades. An analysis of 
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these examinations shows that in the primary 
schools nearly all the children enter with nor- 
mal eyes. In the higher grades twenty-five 
per cent. have become myopic, while in univer- 
sity life the percentage of myopia has increased 
to from sixty to seventy per cent., which shows 
that the number of near-sighted pupils increase 
from the lowest to the highest schools, and that 
the increase is in direct proportion to the length 
of time devoted to the strain of school life. 

In the face of these facts it seems the impera- 
tive duty of the hour carefully to investigate 


the cause of this deterioration of the eyes of 
our children during school life. The evident 
relationship of this increasing near-sightedness 
to school work seems to indicate some fault in 
our educational methods. Owing to the fact 
that myopia is often hereditary it is impossible 
to eradicate the condition for generations to 
come, but acquired myopia can be prevented or 
very greatly decreased by careful and frequent 
examinations of theeyes, together with thorough 
hygienic preventive methods during the years of 
physical growth and mental training of thechild. 
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There is in New Haven an agricultural 
station which publishes, and will send to any- 
one asking for it, an annual report of its work, 
and there are pages in this report which ought 
to be nailed to the door of every kitchen. 
When one is offered the choice of two packages 
of, let us say, coffee, with a difference of three 
cents a pound, one naturally purchases the 
cheaper, but if this contains a large proportion 
of ground peas, and the other does not, the 
package we have purchased is actually the 
more expensive by considerably more than 
three cents. During the past year the Station 
examined fifty brands of coffee and found five 
of them adulterated, mostly with ground peas 
and chickory. But this is the least of the evil; 
looking a little further we find there were 
examined sixty-six samples of jellies and jams, 
of which only nineteen per cent were pure; 
ninety-four samples of tomato catsup, eighty- 
four per cent. of which were colored with coal- 
tar dyes and sixty-five per cent. preserved with 
chemical preservatives; sixty-two samples of 
vanilla extract with only one-fourth of them 
pure; sixty-six samples of lemon extract, and 
only eight of them pure; two hundred and 
sixteen samples of spices, of which seventy 
per cent. were found pure, etc., etc. This is, 
of course, statistical, and of value as such only 
for the lesson it should teach, but the report 
gives the name of the brand examined, tells, 
where it was purchased, how much it con- 
tained, and what it cost. This is valuable 
information and in some way or other ought 
to be brought to the attention of the con- 
sumer. 


DIPHTHERIA BACILLI IN THE HEALTHY.......... MEDICAL NEWS 


Decidedly a practical and interesting docu- 
ment is the report of the committee appointed 
by the Massachusetts Association of Boards of 
Health to investigate the question of the 
presence of diphtheria bacilli in the throats of 
well persons, and determine the most suitable 
course of action to prevent the spread of the 
disease by such individuals. It is very gen- 
erally recognized now that many persons in 
good health carry about in their mouths bacilli 
that cannot be differentiated by any known 
bacteriological test from the micro-organisms 
that cause diphtheria. According to the data 
collected by this committee, at least two in 
every hundred well persons, not more than 
ordinarily exposed, thus carry diphtheria 
bacilli. Of those who have been recently in 
direct contact with diphtheria patients a much 
higher proportion—at least one in ten, and at 
times even one out of every two or three— 
have the bacilli in their throats. In institu- 
tions where diphtheria is epidemic nearly every 
inmate’s throat will give positive cultures. 

How serious a danger such a state of affairs 
presents is readily apparent. Fortunately 
many of the diphtheria bacilli from the throats 
of the well are found to be lacking in virulence. 
It can not, however, be argued that becawse 
they have failed to produce the disease in their 
present hosts they are therefore incapable of 
producing it in others. The committee state 
as their conviction that a number of corre- 
spondents have reported instances in which it 
seems very certain that the communication of 
diphtheria by well persons actually took place. 
There is no doubt that the diphtheria bacilli, so 
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often to be found in the throats of those who are 
in immediate contact with diphtheria cases, are 
usually very virulent. Hence the necessity for 
special precautions with regard to such persons. 

The question of the virulence or non-viru- 
lence of diphtheria bacilli found in the mouth- 
secretions is bound up with the unsolved 
problem of the existence of forms practically 
indistinguishable from the Klebs-Léffler bacil- 
lus by any bacteriologicaltest at present known 
yet incapable of proving pathogenic, at least 
for human beings. There are many who 
believe in the existence of a pseudodiphtheria 
bacillus. Bacilli of this form are ordinarily 
described as occurring in shorter rods than the 
true Klebs-Léffler bacillus, and as taking the 
stain more solidly, so that there are no irregu- 
larly stained bandsinthem. But so far boards 
of health have hesitated to accept this teach- 
ing as positive enough to justify definite 
application to sanitary regulations. When 
bacteriological knowledge on these disputed 
points shall have become more settled, then 
something of present uncertainty. in the action 
of sanitary authorities will be eliminated. 

Meantime, there remains the great practical 
question, ‘‘What is to be done with well persons 
who carry what are presumed to be virulent 
diphtheria bacilli in their throats?”’ In re- 
gard’to this, the committee suggests a com- 
promise in practice, because of the uncertainties 
of present knowledge and the inconveniences, 
attached to rigid enforcement of segregation. 
Those who are not in close contact with diph- 
theria, but who yet seem to carry diphtheria 
bacilli, may be neglected, since in such cases 
there is good reason to doubt the virulence of 
the micro-organisms. For those exposed re- 
cently to diphtheria. some precautions are 
necessary. For adults, instruction as to the 
danger they may inflict upon others seems to 
be as yet the only sanitary regulation that can 
be enforced. They should be warned especially 
of the necessity for the most scrupulous clean- 
liness, and should not permit children to caress 
them or even to come in contact with their 
hands. Especially when such a person has a 
cough must precautions be taken to prevent 
the dissemination of the bacilli about living- 
rooms. This can be done by the use of cloths, 
which should be immediately burned. Every- 
thing that comes into contact with the secre- 
tions of an infected person’s mouth should be 
sterilized before being handled by others. The 
observance of these precautions will so mini- 
mize the danger of infection as to make it 
ptactically negligible, 


THE PROMINENT EYE........ A, BAB. .... 00% MEDICAL RECORD 

Among concomitant signs of the prominent 
eye the most important is a distended condition 
of the skin, whether it be with fat, blood or 
serum, or all three more or less mingled; the 
wrinkles tend to disappear or get smoothed 
out, and the whole skin of' the face gives the 
idea of distention and puffiness. 

As time goes on, the tense skin and promi- 
nent eye gradually give place to a more wrinkled 
skin, and an eye which, though still prominent, 
shows now the margin of the orbit surrounded 
by more or less large folds of eyelids, as the 
previous stretching is relaxed, and this prob- 
ably comes at an age when the hair is becom- 
ing markedly gray or even white. 

Later still we get an eye, hardly prominent 
at all, with a skin still puffy, but in wrinkles 
and folds, and the color in the distended skin 
vessels becomes dusky and irregular, almost 
blotchy, as heart weakness and venous con- 
gestion increase. And at last, near the final 
stages of heart failure, of which the above are 
intermediate stages, we see the face becoming 
pale, and the blood even falling out of the dis- 
tended and degenerate vessels, which gave the 
face for so many years what was often thought 
by the man in the street to be its hue of ruddy 
health, but which was in reality the stamp of 
vascular degeneration and decay. 

With wrinkled and still puffy skin, a sunken 
eye, an orbital margin surrounded by loose 
folds, with a paling surface and a shrunken 
appearance, we get a quick, irregular, or inter- 
mittent pulse, and a blood pressure but little 
Over 100 mm. of mercury. 

Thus a woman in front of us has eyes that 
are distinctly prominent, a skin which is puffy, 
a face and figure which are decidedly stout and 
give an idea of distention. An older woman 
with gray hair, who sits beside her, probably 
her mother, has a somewhat puffy skin, but 
her eyes are retracted rather than prominent, 
and her pale face, wrinkled skin, and wasting 
figure, tell a tale of heart failure and falling 
blood pressure. A single glance at these two tells 
us which has the lower blood pressure and why. 

Or, again, one sees a woman who is obviously 
too excitable, and in her face the eyes are 
somewhat prominent, and the skin puffy, but 
round and below the eyes are large, loose folds 
of skin, and here we can see the whole history 
of cause and effect. Her blood pressure is 
high, and it has been high for a long time, and 
has been higher also than it is now. As her 
hair has grown gray, her heart has failed, the 
eye has become less prominent and surrounded 
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by large, loose folds of skin, and we already 
know that heart failure with its accompanying 
fall of blood pressure is a cause of mental 
excitement, even of mania. 

Or, still again, one sees a man with exactly 
the above facial signs, and he tells us that for 
years he has suffered from periodical headaches 
but that of late he has had less headache but 
some palpitation; his face tells us what his 
palpitation tells us, that his heart is failing, 
and that, blood pressure not being maintained, 
headaches due to it are not so severe. 

Prominent eye is most common and most 
marked at about forty-five and fifty years of 
age, for then the heart attains its greatest 
hypertrophy; but it may be seen in early age, 
and I recently had among my out-patients a 
child of nine or ten years with this sign fairly 
marked, and its mother had it still more 
developed, for both were sufferers from high 
blood-pressure headaches. 

Thus those who have high blood pressure 
tend to have prominent eyes from the time 
they are full grown, from the time, that is, 
when the heart attains its full power, and here 
we have no doubt one reason why the head- 
aches and epilepsy of high blood pressure start 
into prominence at puberty. 

This continues onward through life. The 
eyes attain their greatest prominence in middle 
life, just when the heart is strongest, and 
gradually become less and less prominent as 
the heart fails with advancing years. 


THE OBSERVING PHYSICIAN....... T. P. WHIPHAM....... LANCET 


In our profession the fact that a man is able 
to see what he looks at no doubt contributes 
very materially to his success, for it must be 
borne in mind that. in the management of a 
patient it is not only his disease that has to be 
taken into consideration but his idiosyncrasies, 
and his peculiarities also. Is he shy and retir- 
ing? Is he vain and self-confident? Is he hot- 
tempered and violent? Unless the practi- 
tioner is sufficiently observant to have noticed 
the peculiarity in each case, and possesses the 
tact and ability to deal with it, he is not likely 
much longer to retain the individual as one of 
his patients. By neglecting the aspect of his 
patient he may deprive himself of the power 
to render such assistance as his science and his 
art might be expected to afford. A highly 
educated physician or surgeon who is wanting 
in the power of observation may fail, so far as 
the patient is concerned, where an accurate 
observer of inferior abilities and attainments 
will achieve a brilliant success, 





MODERN MEDICINE, SURGERY AND SANITATION 


Let me take an example from every-day life: 
the occurrence of two or three herpetic vesicles 
at the angle of the mouth in a patient who 
comes under observation chiefly on account of 
high fever and without definite signs pointing 
to any particular disease. Not much to look 
at, perhaps, but it affords to the man who has 
eyes to see it an almost certain indication that 
typhoid fever may be eliminated from the 
patient’s possible ailments, and that in all 
probability a few hours will bring forth the 
physical signs of pneumonia. To take the 
very common symptom—one of great value 
as having an important bearing both on prog- 
nosis and -treatment—that the patient lies 
with his knees drawn up in the bed. It isa 
position which at once attracts the attention 
of him who has eyes to see. Yet it not infre- 
quently escapes the notice of the student and 
—shall I say it?—of the qualified practitioner 
also. It seems such a trifling occurrence and 
so common that it makes no impression on him 
who is unable to look. This change in the 
position of the legs should speak volumes to 
him who is in charge of the patient. It is 
possibly a fact of great significance; it may 
indicate two diametrically opposite conditions, 
It is a sign of hopeful augury on the one hand, 
and on the other one of grave import. It may 
mean that the peritoneum is inflamed, the 
flexion of the knees and the hips serving the 
purpose of relaxing the abdominal muscles and 
so relieving the pressure on the tissues that are 
inflamed. Regarding it as a sign of favorable 
import, we see in this alteration of posture the 
evidence of returning vigor, of recovery from 
the baneful effects of a specific fever on the 
nervous system, as the result of which the 
patient becomes aware that his extended 
position is irksome to him and with returning 
strength makes such changes in it as his 
wasted and enfeebled muscles permit. Again, 
note the sharply outlined features of the pallid 
face, the flush on the cheek, the bright luster 
of the eye, the faintly-blue tint on the lips, 
and the probability of tuberculosis is clear. 

But let it not for a moment be supposed 
that from a momentary glance at the aspect of 
a patient a diagnosis can be made. While 
fully recognizing the great value of the power 
of rapidity of observation there is the other 
form, of no less value, in which rapidity plays 
no essential part. It is that capacity of 
patiently and accurately noting and classifying 
fact swhich brought about that great discovery 
which has rendered the name of William 
Harvey immortal for all time, 
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The following reading describes the fanatical 
Doukhobors, who, at the present w~ ting, are march- 
ing in search of the Messiah. The .iontrceal Star 
says of them: In an age defined as “‘de-titute of 
faith and afraid of Reason,” they e.ince the heroic 
quality of believing with all their heart:, making 
nothing of property in comparison, and risking 
their lives in following The’ Gleam. They are 
modern analogues to the seekers after God who went 
away into the deserts of Asia and Africa, led by 
what they believed the Holy Sprit, in the early cen- 
turies of Christianity; they show a devotion like 
unto that of the crowds of poor people who, leaving 
all they possessed to foilow Peter the Hermit, died 
by thousands and tens of thousands. of starvation 
on the impossible route through Hungary and 
Eastern Europe; they are as fervent and faithful to 
their visions as the martyrs of all the churches, or 
as the revered founders of some of more modern 
and still powerful sects. 


WHAT THE DOUKHOBORS BELIEVE......... .- MONTREAL STAR * 


More than three years have elapsed since 
the establishment of the Doukhobors on the 
prairies of Canada. During this time they have 
not occupied themselves very much with their 
spiritual culture, but they have striven harder 
to live by laboriously earning their daily bread. 
But before attaining much success in material 
things, the more progressive among them mani- 
fested discontent with respect to their spiritual 
culture and of the degree of perfection attained 
toward having the spirit rule over the flesh. 
They exerted tliemselves more and more, as 
they say, to ‘‘ Re-ive the Christ in them’”’ and 
destroy the throne of Sata established in the 
human hearts. 

These progressive in“ ‘duals were joined by 
a limited number of vheir .ountrymen, but 
finally almost the whole commun.ty of Douk- 
hobors took the road to moral perfection as it 
presented itself to their intelligence. 

In their opinion all organizations based on 
force are contrary to the law. While in 
Russia they had decided to cease using meat, 
liquor, and tobacco, and, when they arrived 
in Canada, they began carefully to weigh 
their actions, and they perceived that neither 
the ox nor the horse could be utilized without 
a whip, bridle, bit, shoes, harness and the 
other instruments with which to master the 
animals; or without the deceit, as for instance 
the temptation of the animal, by means of 
oats and salt. They noticed also that, in order 


* Translated by A, P. Beauchmin, 


to obtain milk from the cow and the goat, it 
was necessary to use a stick to keep away the 
calf and kid, and then nourish the latter with 
the waste (skim milk), which is disagr-eable 
compared with the new and nutritious milk. 

As the commandments of Christ and also of 
the Talmud, Confucius, etc., reeommend that 
above all things ‘‘men should not do unto 
others what they would not have others do 
unto them, who among us,’’ say the Douk- 
hobors, ‘‘would like to see his child chased 
away from the breast of its mother? Why, 
then, is it that we do not let all the other little 
ones suckle their mothers and drink at will?” 

Likewise it would be just as extremely dis- 
agreeable to us if some one much stronger than 
we, obliged us by force, by fraud, or by tempta- 
tion, or by instruments of servitude, to work for 
him. Hence, weshould conclude that the practice 
is no more agreeable to the dumb beast, which 
groans under the yoke, and which labors in 
search of its most unhappy existence, in the 
hope of finding it, too, a deliverance from its 
bondage (Romans Viii., 19-23.) 

Knowing and understanding this, the Douk- 
hobors, for the most part, decided to deliver 
the beast from its burden, to give an example 
to other men. At the present time many of 
their villages are without cattle, horses or 
sheep, and when the people must go on a 
journey, they make it on foot, even for a dis- 
tance of fifty miles, as, for instance, when 
going to Yorkton, the nearest town for many 
of the settlers. When ploughing is to be done 
they harness themselves to the plough. 

The religious doctrine of the Doukhobors, or 
rather the ‘‘members of the Christian com- 
munity of the Universal Fraternity,” is 
founded largely on the two commandments: 
‘**Love the Lord, thy God, with all thine heart, 
with all thy soul and with all thy thought,” 
and ‘“‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

On this subject they invoke the words of 
Christ, saying that from these two command- 
ments arise the whole law and prophecies. 

They also appeal to the words of John the 
Evangelist: ‘‘If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar; for he that 
loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God, whom he hath not seen?”’ 

With the Doukhobors the expressions 
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‘“‘neighbor”’ and ‘‘brother’’ comprise not only 
man, but every other living thing as well, 
every creature of God, as all having been born 
and being sons of the same Father, God. 
They wish to resemble Christ by conforming 
with the words of the prophet, ‘A bruised 
reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax 
shall he not quench. and be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.” 

They believe that the love of God without 
having love for the visible creatures of an 
invisible Creator is hypocrisy, and they say 
also, ‘‘Should not every man fulfil the two 
principal commandments of God without 
hypocrisy?’”’ And they believe that every 
man who will not fulfil these two command- 
ments is an enemy of God and a servant of the 
anti-Christ. 

They fear, with terror, becoming the adver- 
saries of God, for they believe in the punish- 
ment promised to all the enemies of God, 
namely, ‘‘the lake which burneth with fire.” 

The animals liberated by the Doukhobors 
are assembled in two places, numbering about 
500. To look after these animals two young 
shepherds have been chosen, one of whom, 
Prokavfy Pogojer, following the example of 
Christ’s fasting, has neither drunk nor eaten 
anything for forty-three days. 

Some time ago the Doukhobors asked the 
Canadian Government, by a special com- 
munication, to kindly inform them where 
they could find a warm country where they 
could send their animals to browse and forage 
during the winter, and thus live without the 
aid of man. 

Seeing that the Government did not comply 
with their request, the Doukhobors have al- 
ready commenced to march their cattle, horses 
and sheep toward the south, having decided to 
drive them out without delay, because it 
would be impossible for them to subsist during 
the coming winter on account of the thick coat 
of snow which must necessarily cover the 
ground. 





THE MARCH OF THE DOUKHOBORS......... MONTREAL WITNESS 
On October 28 1,600 Doukhobors reached 


Yorkton. They had with them Mr. C. W. 
Speers, Dominion immigration agent. The 
spectacle presented wasalamentable one. They 


had camped the night before without shelter, 
and the thermometer stood at 14 degrees 
below freezing. The mob consisted of men, 
women and children, including infants in 
arms, and one born during the night, whose 


SEEKERS AFTER GOD 


mother marched in the procession. Some 
sick were born on litters; some were barefoot; 
many wore rubber boots, and others coarse 
sandals made of binding twine. 

Siemon Tchernikov, who talked a little 
English, and whose bare, brown feet bore wit- 
ness to his zeal, explained that they were look- 
ing for new light and looking for Jesus. When 
asked where were his boots. he held up his 
naked foot and cried: ‘‘ Jesus’s boots.” 

The smiles of bystanders were answered by 
the recitation in Russian of the 22d Psalm: 
‘‘They that see me, laughmetoscorn.’’ A long, 
lean ascetic, with unkempt beard, disheveled 
hair and bloodshot eyes, stood at the head of 
the halted procession and prayed. He was 
protected from the wind by a long cape reach- 
ing from his shoulders to the ground, while 
many of his followers had not sufficient clothing 
to prevent their perishing in a snowstorm. 
A sympathetic citizen offered a glass of milk to 
a blue and pallid baby, whose mother spilt the 
milk to prevent the child drinking it. Biscuits 
offered to children were forbidden to be used. 

Their prophet had prophesied that on their 
arrival at Yorktcn their babies wou .. be taken 
from them, and they gave them up willingly, 
for was not the voice of their prophet the voice 
of God? 

Until late this afternoon nature had been on 
the side of the pilgrims; to-night she made a 
volte-face. After a perfect morning, heavy 
clouds banked up from the west. The wind 
grew hourly more bittcr and keen and by five 
o’clock was there a nipping northeaster. A 
little before six snow began to fall, and by nine 
o’clock the earth lay white under three inches 
of snow. The pilgrims’ condition, lying unpro- 
tected on the snowy waste, exposed to all the 
inclemency of a November storm in Manitoba, 
would move to pity the most stony-hearted. 
The main body, some 450 strong, are huddled 
in a willow scrub at the bottom of Stony Creek, 
one and a half miles west of Fox Warren. 
Fires have been lighted. Their fitful glare 
throws crimson reflections on the snowy ground 
and casts into ruddy relief the cowering, 
quaintly-garbed figures. The steep sides of the 
deep gulch can be dimly seen through driving 
snow mists. Away to the south the railway 
bridge, gray, ghostlike, links the buttressing 
embankment. The mournful chanting of their 
marching song rises weakly from one little 
group. Away toward Snake Creek can be 
heard the long-drawn yelp of a coyote. Th2 
wailing of the storm and the thin rustling of the 
drifting snow are the only other sounds heard. 




















SOCIOLOGIC QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES 


“Yes, very cold,’”’ said one of them to-day. 
‘When very cold no sleep for cold; but Jesus 
see us bear cold for Him. He knows we like 
Him. We his people.” 

“But it will keep getting colder all the 
time,”’ I said, ‘‘and then how can you go on 
with your walk for Jesus?” 

“Yes, yes, I see,” he said. He thought a 
while, till a slow, sweet smile transformed his 
dull Slavonic face almost to beauty, and his 
eyes brightened as if he had seen a beatific 
vision. ‘‘ Yes, then, we die. Yes. And we 
see Jesus and will live with Him.” 

Evidently the mortal life is by them regarded 
as a probationary chrysalis period to be through 


with as soon as possible, to expand into 
fuller, more perfect, happy existence 
nbove. 


The inclemency of last night’s storm has 
increased the number of sick. Three of the 
pilgrims had to be supported partially or 
wholly along the trail. Had not this been done, 
they must have retired from the procession 
and fallen by the roadside. With rolling head 
and vacant eye, unsteady and weak, they 
lagged behind their comrades, despite the 
friendly help continually given. Onewasaman 
nearly sixty years of age, short of stature and 
sturdy of frame. Insufficient nourishment 
and constant exposure had done the work that 
years of healthy labor could not accomplish. 
The man was a physical wreck. I walked 
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alongside of him for a quarter of a mile and 
found that, weakened to the extreme limit 
of human endurance, as plainly he was, 
his determination to go on as long as he had 
the strength to crawl was inflexible. 

One of the most picturesque spectacles to be 
seen along theline of marchisthe meals of the pil- 
grims. To-day I watched themas they took their 
midday meal at Binsca-th. They unpacked 
their blankets and spread them on the ground 
in three continuous and parallel lines. The 
donations of food made by the Binscarth 
citizens were given to several men to dis- 
tribute. The whole concourse stood rever- 
ently bareheaded and bowed while a prayer 
was recited and a short chant sung. Then the 
companies sat on the prairie. The meal 
would not have tempted the appetite of an 
epicurean. Dry oatmeal was the staple article 
of diet. It was poured by the attendant pil- 
grims in little heaps, about four feet apart on 
the blankets that served as table cloths. Salt, 
also given by the citizens, was sprinkled on the 
heaps of oatmeal, and the pilgrims helped them- 
selves therefrom. 

A few carried little eloths of the size of hand- 
kerchiefs, which they had filled while en route 
with prairie rosebuds. They were passed 
round and partaken of by all. The meal 
lasted about an hour, and the amount of oat- 
meal had to be twice replenished by the gen- 
erosity of the Binscarth merchants. 








Sociologic Questions of the Times 








WEAK PLACES IN TRUSTS ............. + LONDON SPECTATOR 


The truth is that there are two or three weak 
places in the vast American speculations of 
to-day. One but little noticed, which was 
pointed out to us some years ago by one of the 
earlier millionaires, is that they rather overtax 
the brain power available for their manage- 
ment. It is very hard even for a State to 
obtain a succession of great statesmen, and 
these vast businesses demand as much mental 
capacity and more sedulousand harassing atten- 
tion. Their owners have, therefore to pay 
enormous sums for competent management, 
sums often ten times those paid to statesmen, 
and are liable even then to pick the wrong men, 
while they themselves become constantly vic- 
tims to nervous and cardiac disorders. They 
do not last like the statesmen, and owing to 


difficulties of health they do not gain, as the. 
statesmen do, the full benefit of their experience. 
‘‘Money worries’ are very harassing, but no 
fortune will keep a man in full mental strength 
if a doctor has to see him twice a day. As the 
generation of founders dies out this difficulty 
will be felt more and more, for remember, though 
you can hire business ability as well as other 
forms of intellect or knowledge, you cannot hire 
the courage which will risk ruin to employers 
in order to make acoup. Another weak place 
is that a trust must be held in shares, that the 
only way to establish a monopoly by sheer 
force of capital is to incur, or at all events risk, 
loss at first, as it is said—we do not vouch for 
the legend—that the American Tobacco Com- 
bine has done, and that shareholders, however 
big, soon grow weary of losses the end of which 
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they do not clearly see. Even rich individuals 
weary of baffled hopes and demands the limit of 
which is not fixed, and shareholders are not 
either specially far-sighted or sustained by the 
pride of dictatorship. Continental observers 
say—for instance, M. de Witte, no mean 
authority, has said—that under the American 
system dividends are secured by the tariff, and 
the managers of American Trusts have a free 
hand outside the States; but the argument 
surely displays someignorance of human nature. 
What kind of shareholder is that who, when 
20 per cent. might be divided, is content to see 
15 of it thrown away in speculation. He would 
rather take the odd 15 and speculate for him- 
self. He limits waste, and to establish a 
monopoly by sheer bribing power or by resolve 
to undersell requires that waste at first shall 
be without limits. And the third weak place 
is the bitter hostility that monopolies have 
created ever since the days when the prophet 
Isaiah denounced those who “‘lay field to field 
till there was no place” for the poor. The 
profit of monopoly can only come either from 
raising prices or stopping the fall which com- 
petition would produce, and the former result, 
at least, is resented with a bitterness com- 
pounded of suffering, broken hopes of free 
careers in the trade monopolized, and of the 
widely spread hatred toward the very rich. The 
Americans have no instinctive Socialism; they 
admire millionaires, and they are penetrated 
with the protectionist fallacies; yet it is doubt- 
ful whether disgust with trusts will not under- 
mine the tariff. No government in Europe can 
long resist. severe pressure from below, and the 
means of restricting the action of, and therefore 
impeding the profits sought from, great combi- 
nations of capital will ultimately be discovered. 

It is said that this surpasses human ingenu- 
ity, even Mr. Roosevelt, with so many able men 
behind him, having failed to propose a method 
for regulating trusts. We admit fully the 
difficulty of distinguishing between the great 
trust and the great trader; but we do not 
believe that when a nation once feels itself hurt 
by a monopoly it will fail to discover means of 
recovering its liberty. Dread of the dentist’s 
chair disappears when the tooth aches. One 
means which, though to our mind it is dis- 
tinctly unscientific, will be immensely popular, 
is that of subsidizing rivals to the monopolist 
who offends. Another, on behalf of which 
even moderate socialists write ardently, is that 
of transferring the trade to the state, a pro- 
posal which has been carried out on the Conti- 
nent as regards railway transit, and would be 
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seriously put forward even in England if all 
coal mines fell under a Trust’s control. A third 
is direct penal legislation against monopolists 
on the principle which inspired our old statutes 
against ‘‘regraters;” and a fourth is to compel 
all great ‘‘combines,”’when suspected by legisla- 
tures of being injurious to the people, to admit 
directors appointed by the State. 


vee “PRRe FiGee”.......... R. W. CONANT.......... ARENA 


Among the many excellent settlements in 
Chicago there is one—the Chicago Commons— 
in which the problem of anarchism is being 
worked out along the most practical lines. The 
Commons stands in the midst of a Red neigh- 
borhood, like an outpost of order and civiliza- 
tion on a semi-barbarous frontier. Among its 
many praiseworthy features not one is more 
admirable than the so-called ‘‘Free Floor,”’ 
which meets every Tuesday evening at eight 
o’clock—a free-for-all gathering in the large 
assembly hall ;and whosoever will, let him come. 

The order of procedure is simple and effective. 
A speaker is invited beforehand by Professor 
Graham Taylor, director of the Commons, to 
deliver an address on some economic or politi- 
cal subject of general interest. After he has 
finished, the chairman of the meeting invites 
the audience toask questions, which the speaker 
may answer or not as he chooses. As the 
address is usually quite conservative, while the 
audience is composed largely of anarchists, 
socialists, and various other stripes and breeds 
of ‘‘ists,”’ it may readily be conceived that the 
invitation for questions is often the signal for 
pandemonium ‘to break loose. The questions 
come thick and fast, many of them keen and 
searching, finding the vulnerable places in the 
speaker’s logic, and he must have quick wits 
and a ready tongue to meet them all promptly 
and squarely. The chairman has a gavel, 
which he is obliged to wield vigorously in decid- 
ing questions of precedence and in maintaining 
order and decorum Often it is necessary for 
him_to hold questioners to the question. They 
start in to make wild speeches, but are promptly 
required to confine themselves to one question 
and nothing else—an excellent discipline. The 
fellow who has been accustomed to hear his 
vaporings received by saloon audiences with 
howls of delight and encouragement learns at 
the Free Floor what it is to be called to order, 
and to be compelled to speak to the question or 
sit down. 

The man who can see but one side of a ques- 
tion will never do an anarchistic audience any 
good. He must never try to blink facts. They 
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know, even better than he, what the sweat-shop 
means; for many of them sew the lives of them- 
selves and of their wives and childfen into 
clothing for a mere pittance; they know that 
20,000 children work in the factories of Illinois, 
an increase of 39 per cent. in one year, many of 
them under fourteen years of age, and working 
more than ten hours; they know that at the 
“happy Christmas time”’ of ‘peace, good-will to 
men” hundreds of children worked all night in 
Chicago that their employers might heap up 
dirty dollars; they know that the conditions of 
child labor in the factories of some of the 
Southern States are infinitely worse, a dis- 
grace to American civilization. Of what use 
for any speaker, however eloquent, to talk to 
such men of the beauties of ‘‘education”’ and 
“‘love’’—as I have heard them do—while shut- 
ting their eyes to the real grievances that are 
the tap-root of anarchism? 

There is only one difficulty, probably the last 
that the reader suspects. It is easy to catch 
your audience, but not your speaker. It isa 
rare man or woman who can face and answer 
effectively such a crowd, fanatic and shrewd, 
having no respect for God, man, or devil. I 
have seen speakers, who could make very 
impressive addresses from pulpit or platform to 
a well-dressed, well-fed audience that was 
already convinced, go all to pieces before a 
Commons audience. On the other hand, a 
strong man or woman, of self-control and quick 
wits, who understands that audience before- 
hand, can give them shot for shot good- 
humoredly, knock over their delusions and 
sophistries with the truth, command their 
respect and liking, and do them great good. 





TWO INALIENABLE RIGHTS...... A. P. WINSTON...... ATLANTIC 


The policy of compelling membership in a 
union or compelling acceptance of a union 
scale by workmen who desire neither member- 
ship nor thescale, has been generally denounced 
as a grave infraction of liberty. This protest 
certainly merits serious consideration, but the 
matter in dispute is too complicated to permit 
a hasty verdict, either in condemnation of the 
union or in approval. 

Beyond doubt, it is of itself a lamentable 
thing if a miner or a man in any other employ- 
ment is denied the right, after taking account 
of all his circumstances, his needs, and the need 
of his dependents and the apparent resources of 
his employer, to decide for himself what offer of 
wages it is his pleasure to accept. It is difficult 
to imagine an experience more vexatious or 
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humiliating to a man of positive judgments 
and keen sensibilities than dictation on such a 
subject asthis by @ body ofstrangers. Certainly 
so far as there is any such thing as an inalien- 
able right the privilege of freedomin this matter 
isinalienable. The case is not closed, however, 
until we have noticed the reasons on account of 
which the members of the union interfere. The 
union exists for the purpose of increasing or at 
least maintaining wages. Few would deny 
their right to do this if they can.. The welfare 
of themselves and their families depends upon it 
most vitally, and it, too, is ‘inalienable,’ if, 
indeed, there are rights sacred beyond question. 
But the men who voluntarily join trade unions, 
if they are but a fraction of their craft, cannot 
alone protect themselves against falling wages. 
If at any point in the whole line of competing 
producers a few workmen by their submission 
impair the equality of wages, it is hopeless for 
others to attempt to maintain their standard. 
The effect is a depression in prices where there 
has come a depression of wages, then necessarily 
a general decline in prices and a fall in all wages. 
This is the injury which the worker for low 
wages inflicts on those who seek by organiza- 
tion to increase wage The pressure of com- 
petition which has in recent times grown so 
intense, brings the fall of prices and of general 
wages close after the first yielding by a body of 
laborers. One may conceivably condemn the 
method employed by workmen thus injured to 
defend themselves, but it cannot be denied that 
the injury is real; it cannot be denied that one 
is interested in what greatly injures him—that 
one group of defenders in a beleaguered city are 
interested when negligence permits a breach at 
another part of the same wall—that dwellers in 
far-away Mediterranean cities may, without 
impertinence, interest themselves in the pesti- 
lence-breeding but holy wells of Bombay, 
which the zeal of the faithful holds sacred 
against cleansing. 

Here are two rights in irrepressible contra- 
diction, the right to ‘‘liberty’’ and to the “pur- 
suit of happiness,” both of which a great 
authority has mentioned in one breath as 
“inalienable.” There is an alternative between 
these two; one must’give way. An impartial 
observer must take his choice; perhaps on 
reflection he will doubt whether there is any 
such thing as a right inviolable without regard 
to other rights which are its rivals for recogni- 
tion. It is not impossible that he will look with 
as much favor upon the right of energetic self- 
preservation as upon the right to be nerveless 
and poor. 
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THE HORSE........ EVHEL WHEELER ........ LONDON OUTLOOK 


The woman had slept all night through the 
booming of the guns. It mingled vaguely with 
her waking sleep. She rose and threw open the 
window. Everything was still; the world 
had a bloom, as though new created. And yet 
behind the house—not very far away—beyond 
the hill. 

Presently the sounds of voices came borne 
to her, and the sounds of cries. She had been 
a hospital nurse in camp, and her memory 
supplied the noises too faint to reach her ears— 
the groans, the sobs, the cracking of whips that 
urged on exhausted animals, the creaking of the 
wood of stretchers. They would be collecting 
the wounded from the field now, loading them 
upon trains, for the railway was near, and 
taking them down to the military hospital’ at 
the base. 

Suddenly a skeleton apparition appeared 
against the sky on the hill whence a steep lane 
led by the house; the next moment a horse, 
riderless, mad with terror, horribly wounded, 
plunged past her window. 

The horses, the horses. Once re- 
cently she had come upon a dying horse, aban- 
doned on the march, wounded, too—even now 
she could not bring herself to think upon it. 
None of the unspeakable things she had seen in 
hospital had shaken her with soe poignant a 
horror. The men suffered pitiably; but they 
had come of their own free will—they knew 
compensations, they received care; whereas the 
unhappy animals, almost our brothers in 
sensitiveness and intelligence, were flogged 
and starved, were dragged helpless into the hell, 
to perish unconsidered in lingering martyrdom. 

Of course, she ought to have killed that horse 
by the wayside, given it the speedy relief from 
misery that was in her power. Instead, she 
turned and fled, and though she suffered ago- 
nies of torture in sympathy with the animal 
and from the sense of neglected duty, yet she 
could not bring herself to go back to the spot. 

The horse might linger, perhaps, for two 
days; she prayed for strength, and again and 
again reached the point of setting forth, but in 
the end she could not face the sight, she dared 
not do the deed. So the creature agonized to 
the extreme limit; only after she knew it must 


be dead did the full realization of her cowardice 
come upon her. She saw howshe had inflicted 
a two days’ torment to spare her own fas- 
tidious senses, and her remorse was so deep 
that she almost asked another opportunity to 
prove herself capable of the last sacrifice of self. 

And now—now—behind the house—beyond 
the hill. — 

She had seen a battlefield once. 
her hands before hereyes. . . . 

The field would be clear of the wounded by 

noon. The fight had been little more than a 
fierce skirmish, and the combatants of both 
sides were already far away. The sun was al- 
most at its zenith. Even now there would be 
nothing left but the writhing horses. 
““O God! I cannot, I cannot—not by day, 
she murmured, as her imagination brought 
back one by one all the unutterable details. 
**T would rather kill myself—rather a thousand 
times die in torture as these are dying.”’ 

Then for one moment she felt herself one 
with the wounded animals, felt their helpiess- 
ness, their pangs—and recognized in one over- 
whelming flash of insight the splendor of the 
relief that it was hers to bring. Peace for 
anguish; rest for hell; death for life. With 
them she would face the most horrible of 
martyrdoms, and like them she would meet a 
speedy release; for existence could not be sup- 
ported if it contained so ghastly a memory, 
nor could the flesh survive the horror of the 


She pressed 


” 


experience through which it must go. 


What need to wait for darkness and the 
blurring mercy of moonlight? If it must be 
done, it must be done. The sooner the better 
for those that suffered. She would go while 
the exaltation lasted. 

She had studied anatomy in the schools, and 
knew the vital spot where she must strike 
She took a sharp knife and left the house. 


KIND WORDS .......... BARRY PAIN.......... BLACK AND WHITE 

“Kind words,”’ said the Aunt, ‘‘are worth 
far more than gold. They give more real 
pleasure; they do more real good. Try to 
remember that, Margaret Ursula.” 

Margaret Ursula said she would. She 
was a good girl, and always tried to do wl.at 
she was told. 
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She thought about the power and value of 
kind words while she was undressing that 
night, and while she was saying her prayers, 
and while she was falling asleep. And that is 
why, perhaps, she had the following extraor- 
dinary dream. I tell it as it seemed to her. 

* * ** * * * 

Margaret Ursula was going down the sunny 
High Street of a quiet, provincial town that 
she knew well. She was conscious that she 
was very hungry, and that she was interested 
in what she saw—notably in a cart laden with 
golden sovereigns and drawn by many horses. 

The jolting of the cart jerked some of the 
sovereigns into the gutter. No passer-by 
took the least notice. Margaret Ursula ran 
after the cart, and called loudly to the driver 
to stop. He pulled up and stared sullenly. 

‘‘You’ve dropped some of your sovereigns,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Run quickly back and get them. 
I'll hold your horses for you.”’ 

“Tdiot!’”’ said the man. 
headed idiot!” 

“Really!” said Margaret Ursula, much 
shocked. ‘That is not a very kind or polite 
way to speak to a girl who——”’ 

“Don’t come begging here,’’ said the man 
sharply. ‘I’ve got nothing to give you.” 

She looked amazed. 

“And don’t stand gaping like a dying fish. 
Anybody, to hear you talk, would think we 
lived in the days when this rubbish I’m 
carting away was worth something—the days 
before people really knew the value of kind 
words.”’ 

So that was it; the world had moved on; 
compliments and expressions of sympathy 
had taken the place of coinage. 

That did not seem to her to matter much; 
it came as a thing she might have expected. 
What did matter was that feeling of hunger— 
she was amazingly hungry. She turned from 
the sullen driver and walked quickly on, 
looking in the shops as she went. Suddenly 
she stopped. A faint smell of new bread and 
chocolate floated out through an open shop door. 
In the windows were displayed all manner of 
delightful things to eat. It seemed to her 
the most glorious and noble confectioner’s 
shop she had ever seen. It was a bad thing, 
she knew, to enter a confectioner’s shop one 
hour before luncheon. But this was such a 
wonderful shop, and she was so remarkably 
hungry, that she was tempted to enter. 

“Wipe your feet, you, can’t you?” screamed 
the lady behind the counter—a pretty lady, too, 
and very nicely dressed, but with an angry 


“Interfering, fat- 
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face. It struck her now that everybody she 
had met that morning had looked cross and 
severe. 

She wiped her feet obediently, and said: 
“My shoes aren’t half as dirty as your horrible 
mat.” 

Margaret Ursula had always been a polite 
girl, but now she had an overpowering con- 
viction that politeness was extravagance. 

“Shut up!” shouted the lady behind the 
counter. : 

Margaret took a large cake and began to 
eat it. It was pink sugar on top and choco- 
late at the bottom, there was cream in the 
middle, and the rest of it was hot strawberry 
jam. It was just about the best cake she had 
ever eaten, but it made her a little thirsty. 

“‘Lemonade,”’ she said sharply. 

The lady behind the counter gave her the 
lemonade, and at the same time observed 
that there were some people she disliked on 
sight. Margaret Ursula drank the lemonade, 
which was delicious, and carefully refrained 
from saying ‘‘Thank you.’”’ Now that any 
polite form of words, intended to give pleasure, 
had a purchasing value, one was careful not 
to use them unnecessarily. The time had 
now come for Margaret to pay for her refresh- 
ments; she turned to the lady behind the 
counter and said: 

“T wonder if you would mind my telling 
you what perfectly beautiful eyes you’ve got; 
I shall never forget them.”’ 

“Go on,”’ said the lady behind the counter. 

“And there’s something in your face that 
makes me think that at some time you must 
have gone through a great tragedy.”’ Marga- 
ret Ursula knew that almost all women liked 
to be told that. It seemed to her that these 
two astounding compliments were sufficient 
payment, and she turned to go. 

“Come back, you swindler!’ shrieked the 
lady. ‘‘You’ve not paid for your lemonade.” 

“Dear me! What delightful lemonade it 
was, too! I think this is the very nicest shop 
I was everin. I do hope you will makea great 
fortune with it.” 

“Thank you,” said the lady, and gave one 
short smile. Margaret realized that she had 
paid rather too much for the lemonade, 
and that the thanks and the smile were 
change. “And now,” the lady continued, 
“for goodness sake, get out of my sight!’ 

Margaret Ursula left the shop and entered 
a hansom. The horse immediately began to 
kick furiously. 


His hoofs went rap, rap, rap. ‘‘Come in,” 
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said Margaret Ursula, rubbing ‘her’ eyes and 
yawning. 

And the maid came in, and drew back 
the blinds a little; and Margaret Ursula was 
awake again. 

* * * * * * 

“I... suppose,’”’ said Margaret Ursula. at 
breakfast, “‘that it is quite true that kind 
words are worth more than gold.’’ 

““Far more,”’ said the Aunt. 

“Its just as weli,’”’ said Margaret. Ursula 
meditatively, ‘“‘that most people don’t know 
that.”’ 

“But why?’ 

“Well, nobody would ever say anything 
nice to you.”’ 

“Occasionally,’? said her Aunt severely, 
‘you say things that surprise me, Margaret 
Ursula.” 


PA’S ORGY.......... JULIA TRUITT BISHOP...,...... AINSLEE’S 


Everybody about the office felt sorry for Pa; 
from the Old Man, who was; of course, the head 
of the firm, to the freckled office boy, whose 
fiery hair gave to a somewhat gray place its one 
dash of color. 
heard to say that Pa led a dog’s life, and the 
cashier often remarked that how Pa lived and 
supported that family on that salary was clear 
beyond him. The cashier knew what it was 
to support a much smaller family on a much 
larger salary, and found it a problem that 
taxed his finances to the utmost. What, then, 
became of Pa at the first of the month? asked 
the cashier. 

It- was part of the irony of fate that Pa, 
who was little and wrinkled, and altogether 
out of proportion to his huge mustachios, 
should have six tall and handsome daughters 
at home. Time was when his salary had 
been a little larger than now, and he had hesi- 
tated a long time about marrying. It seemed 
like flying in the face of Providence, he said, 
to ask any woman to live and keep a house on 
a salary like that; but eventually he asked her, 
and she undertook to make the salary named 
suffice for herself and him. ‘When the first 
little girl came she might have noticed a look 
of dismayed speculation on the countenance of 
Pa—his real name was John Henry Craig, but 
he became Pa from that date. As the five 
other little girls came in rapid succession the 
look of speculation deepened, and yet, some- 
how, the salary stretched to cover all of them, 
and clothe them, and give them a fair educa- 
tion. t : 


The head bookkeeper had been - 
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“If there had been another one of ’em it 
couldn’t have been done,”’ Pa was wont to say, 
cheerily. ' ‘‘ As it is, there’s just enough; but 
another. would have meant. hard times for 
good.” 

Those were the days when somebody was 
always hurrying Pa. 

“Hurry now, Pa,’’ Mrs. Craig would say the 
moment he arose from the breakfast table. 
“‘Hurry and get off—you'll be late for work— 
and you know: you can’t afford to lose that 
job.” 

And Pa hurried with cherubic cheerfulness, 
and trotted lightly off along the same old 
streets, around the same corners, over the 
pavements his feet had helped to wear away. 

Pa’s clothes had a guilty way of falling into 
disrepute and looking sneaking and uncom- 
fortable, but Mrs. Craig patched and darned 
those time-worn garments with exemplary 
fortitude. 

‘‘Of course, it doesn’t matter so much what 
a man wears, Pa,” she said. ‘‘ Nobody ever 
notices what a man has on. With the girls, 
now, it’s different. They have to look nice.” 

‘Certainly, Mary,’”’ said Pa, brushing away 
at the garments which might be shabby, but 
were alwaysclean. ‘‘Certainly. Do—do they 
need anything special just now?”’ 

Two or three years ago Mrs. Craig had died. 
She was believed to be delirious toward the last, 
for she kept muttering incoherently: 

‘Winter coming on—jackets for all the girls 
—your old coat will have to do another winter, 
Pa.” 

Having buried his wife, Pa went on taking 
care of the girls. The old coat “‘did’’ not only 
for another winter, but for still another winter 
after that. Shabbier, smaller, more bent, a 
little more bald, Pa was always at his desk, 
working with unflagging cheerfulness. 

‘‘No—I would rather keep my girls at 
home,”’ he said to that good-natured friend of 
whom Byron speaks, when the said friend sug- 
gested that the girls might help Pa make a 
living. ‘‘Of course, if it were really necessary 
you know—if I were to break down, or any- 
thing like that—why, then, I wouldn’t mind 
itso much. But I don’t like to see women out 
working when there’s a great, strong man that 
ought to stand between them and the world.” 

And Pa lifted his head and squared his thin 
little shoulders in such a manner that the friend 
did not laugh; as he had meant to do at first. 
He felt quite confounded and rebuked. Pa 
had forgotten for the moment that the friend 
was six feet tall:and strong in proportion, and 
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that the friend’s two daughters stood behind a 
caunter from sevensto five. > 

About: this time Pa discévered to his*amaze- 
ment that one of the six girls had a lover, and 
was thinking of being married Ssmeday ‘not far 
off. . 

“Well, well! That Baby!” Pa said to his 
pipe half an hour afterward. ‘I wonder what 
Mary’d say to that!”’ 

And then Pa searched ‘around and found 
some extra work that he could do outside of 
office hours. 

‘*One of ’em’s goin’ to marry,” he explained, 
cheerfully, to the Old Man. ‘‘She’ll need a lot 
o’ things, of course, and it’s goin’ to take 
hustlin’. Anything you can throw my way, 
now—I’ll be much obliged.” 

Pa had scarcely recovered from the marriage 
of the first daughter before there were two 
more who wanted to have a double wedding. 

‘It’s good they gave me a little time on that, 
or I’d never have made it,’”’ Pasaid, drawing a 
long breath when it was over. 

Then, ina little while there was another, and 
then another. Amazed and bewildered, Pa 
found himself all at once with only one of the 
pretty daughters at home, and that one flirting 
outrageously with half a dozen lovelorn young 
men, He knew what to expect now, any day. 
You might think they were babies, but sud- 
denly you discovered that they had grown up 


and wanted a home of their own. Pa came 


out of a brown study, thinking of it. 

“‘There’s only one of. ’em left, now,” he 
told the cashier, genially, polishing his spec- 
tacles on the corner of his tie. ‘‘When that 
one marries I'll feel as though my responsi- 
bilities were pretty well done with. I’ve been 
thinkin’ that I ought to celebrate it, somehow. 
It struck me just now that when Lena’s mar- 
ried and got some one to look out for her, I’d 
go out an’ have an orgy.” 

Pa spoke quite recklessly, and with a devil- 
may-care manner that thrilled the office boy 
to the marrow. What was Pa going to do? 
Break windows? ‘‘Sass’’ a policeman and go 
to the station? Run away in a muleship to 
South Africa and come back after a while with 
all his pockets so full of diamonds that he could 
sit in the very presence of the Old Man with his 
feet on the railing? 

‘‘She’s going to be married next month,’’ Pa 
whispered, mysteriously, to the cashier, one 
day; and though Pa was right there, and the 
cashier could not say a word, he made signs 
so effectively behind Pa’s back that all the 
office understood at once. It is'sad to relate 


that the-cashter pictured forth the coming orry 
by tilting his hat very much_to one side, - 
ing up-his coAt’collarin the backand ie 
circular motions with his fists, ¢ as ong who dares 
somebody to come’on> 

As the time drew near, Pa gave indications 
of a lightening heart. He was seen to sit at his 
desk with his faded brown derby 6n the back of 
his head, instead of hanging. decently on its 
hook, He was heard on more than onevocea- 
sion to warble under his breath a ditty which 
consisted principally of stirring words like, 
‘““Tum-tee-iddle-dum, tum-tum-tee.’”’: It was 
at this point that the cashier told him aman 
ought always to have his card in his pocket 
with his name and address, so that he could 
be identified in case—er—in case anything hap- 
pened to him. 

The Old Man was generosity himself. 

“I understand it is quite an event with you, 
Mr.—Mr. Craig,” he said. (He had come 
within one of forgetting the name). |‘ Your 
last daughter marries to-night, you say?) ‘Weil, 
now, suppose you take a week off—salary to go 
on, of course Oh, don’t: mention: it! 
You’ve been with the firm a long time.’ ‘And 
you'll find an extra V in your envelope. »Good- 
by—hope you'll havea good time.” 

“Say, now, take care of yourself,"’ said the 
cashier, urgently. ‘You know you ain’t used 
to—to high jinks, you know.” 

When the cashier reached the office on the 
morning of the second day he found Pa at his 
desk. Pa’s hat was in its place on the hook, 
and Pa’s self was the shabby, neat, well- 
brushed self he had seen in that place for so 
many years. 

“Back already!” cried the discomfited 
cashier. ‘‘ What about’ that orgy you've been 
fixing up for so long?”’ 

““Well, I had it,” said Pa, beaming at him 
radiantly. 

“Had it! The mischief! You don’t look 
it!’’ said the cashier, who remembered an orgy 
or two of his own. 

‘* You see, I don’t care for much excitement;”’ 
he explained. ‘It’s been excitement enotigh 
for me just to make a living. » What IT want 
now is quiet, you know—and ‘so I took ten 
cents and a bag of peanuts down to the ferry, 
and I rode seventeen times across the river-and 
back again. You can ride.all day; you know, 
if you pay the ten cents and don’t get off it’s 
very nice. I’ve often wanted to doit.: And I 
ate the peanuts and threw the shells atthe 
gulls. I don’t know when I ever have had stich 
a day.” iqat 
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THE BIRD-SELLER........ KATHERINE COLLINS........ HARPER’S 


Such a wonderful piping sounded through the 
narrow village street! ’Twas the very note of 
spring and the morning. In spite of the elders’ 
chiding, all the young people managed to get 
to door or window to see if they could spy 
whence the music came. Even the children 
stopped in their play, and the birds on the 
house-tops responded loudly to those sweet, 
strange sounds. ’Twas a stir and commotion 
in the little nest of houses like the hiving of a 
swarm of bees. The cause of it was soon in 
sight, and the piping grew louder, the excite- 
ment greater. Yet it was but a boy, a hand- 
some youth it is true, with a face of which the 
sly mockery half spoilt the sweetness, and the 
shifty, defiant glance challenged frank ques- 
tioning. Perched on his head and shoulders 
and in his arms were song-birds of many a kind 
and color, foreign and native, bright-hued or 
sober-suited, but all singing madly till the air 
shook with the sound of it. 

*““Who’ll buy? Who'll buy?” called out the 
boy, and his voice was sweeter than the birds’ 
notes. 

No doubt of his finding customers; young 
men and maidens swarmed round him eager 
to purchase. 

*‘What’s the price?’”’ asked a girl with her 
hand on a gay-breasted bird that was singing 
its little heart out. 

‘Two tears,”’ said the youth; but seeing her 
frightened bewilderment, he added, ‘‘ Nay, then 
my pretty one, you shall have it for a kiss,” 
and saucily took it, while she blushed and ran 
off hastily with her prize. And for the most 
part the bargains were concluded after that 
fashion; the bird-seller did not haggle, and 
carelessly let his feathered wares go for a kiss 
from the girls and a promise from the youths. 
He did not seem to notice that his stock was all 
sold and he himself no richer. ‘‘ How will you 
manage?’’ asked the young man who had 
secured the last; ‘“‘you have nothing left to 
sell.” With a glance of impudent mockery the 
bird-seller answered: ‘‘ Never fear; I shall soon 
have plenty to dispose of. Good-by, friends, 
good-by!”’ And he waved his hands gayly 
and went off hastily, astonishing them by the 
rapidity with which he passed from sight. 


And then began a great work of caging the 
songsters, and the elders jested while the 
young ones busied themselves in weaving 
green boughs and gilt wire into cages, decking 
them with gay ornaments to please the little 
captives. *A few, indeed, were content to try 
to tame them and let them fly free, but most 
preferred to ‘‘make them safe,’’ as they said. 
But in spite of it here and there a bird made 
its escape almost immediately, and soon after 
more followed, and before long it was found 
that scarce one of the purchased singers was 
left in the village. And the elders laughed, 
and said they knew that youth of old and his 
trick of recalling the birds he had sold; but the 
young ones cursed him, for the world seemed 
to have grown very silent, now that the singing 
to which they had lately listened was mute. 

But things soon settled down as they were 
before, only the youths and maidens had grown 
suddenly into men and women, and went about 
with graver faces and stiller tongues. 

And again that piping sounded through the 
village street, and the magical notes stirred 
the stillness into life. There was the same 
crowding round the youth for the sweet- 
throated songsters, though many of his for- 
mer customers stayed sullenly away and refused 
to have any dealings with him; their places, 
however, were taken by younger ones, and, 
as before, the bird-seller was soon left with 
empty hands. 

But one or two who had bought of him the 
previous time came to him and began to remon- 
strate with him for his bad faith, swearing 
that he must have taught the birds to fly back 
to him. The rest then joined the chorus, and 
reproache:s and insults were hurled at the youth, 
who only smiled mockingly, and answered not a 
word till some one threw a stone and others pre- 
pared to follow the evil example. Then he 
spoke out indignantly, saying: ‘‘Am I to be 
blamed and to suffer for your own folly and 
negligence? You should have taken better 
care of the birds; and, after all, what did you 
give me in exchange? Will no one say a good 
word forme? Are there none of you who have 
kept one of my bright songsters?”’ 

A shy maiden who had stood at the outside 
of the group made bold to say, ‘‘I have mine 
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still, and it sings as sweetly as ever,’’ and from 
her bosom she took a little soft-hued bird that 
did indeed give forth a tender note. 

‘‘And I,” said a grave young man—‘‘I have 
mine safe at home, but———”’ and he was silent 
and said no more. 

‘“‘There!”’ cried the bird-seller in an aggrieved 
tone, ‘‘see how you wrong me!”’ 

But there was a shifty look in his bright eyes, 
and his voice did not ring quite true. He has- 
tily shook himself free from the crowd, and 
was hurrying off, when an older man who had 
been watching the scene laid a hand on him 
and said: 

‘Not so fast, injured innocence! I know 
who you are, and have seen your tricks many a 
time.. You know well enough your birds sel- 
dom stay. Love seems to give his dreams for 
the asking, but the price is dear, and is paid 
later on; therefore, why not let us keep them? 
Confess, now, you are a cheat!” 

The youth tried to twist himself from the 
questioner’s grasp, and said, sullenly: 

“It is not only I who cheat; every one wants 
to cheat me and get out of paying if they can; 
you don’t know how they try to trick me. See 
for yourself how I let the true-hearted keep 
theirs.”” And he pointed to the youth and the 
maiden who had spoken for him. 

But the older man shook his head and re- 
plied: ‘‘Not always; and I noticed that the 
maiden was pale as if with pain and patience, 
and the young man looked older than his 
years.”’ 

‘“‘But,”’ pleaded the bird-seller, half weeping 
and ashamed as his disguise fell from ‘him and 
his own wings showed, ‘‘ you do not know how 
sweetly the dreambirds sing to them!”’ And 
with a shy glance through his tears, he was out. 
of sight again. 


IS AMERICAN CHARACTER DECLINING? WORLD’S WORK 


There is no other subject so important to us 
—perhaps no other so important to the whole 
world—as the moral tendency of American life. 
Is it losing its sterling qualities under the influ- 
ence of great prosperity? Is the struggle for 
physical comfort and for wealth undermining it 
and substituting lower ideals for those of the 
earlier and simpler days of the Republic? 

What is the right method to measure so large 
and so complex a thing as the character of a 
whole people? A trustworthy conclusion can 
be reached only by the careful study of an 
almost endless series of social phenomena. 
Such‘a study would embrace the whole wide 
range of facts that show the physical, the intel- 
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lectual and the moral well-being of the popula- 
tion, and no man could make an exhaustive 
study of it. But in the census reports (to go 
no further) are so many evidences of an orderly 
social development and right-mindedness that 
any candid student who masters their meaning 
is almost sure to conclude that American char- 
acter is rising, and not falling. Every such 
direct study lifts higher the hope of the man 
who makes it. The men who are in American 
life, and not mere spectators of it, believe that 
an accurate measure of the deeds done to-day 
in the homes and in the institutions, in the 
markets and in the workshops, in the fields and 
on the roads, by the active millions of men 
between our two oceans would show higher 
character and sturdier qualities than were ever 
before displayed by so large a part of mankind 
living in contiguous territory. 

The mistake that the pessimists make is in 
their failure to take into account the moral 
value of successful every-day labor. There is 
no other discipline so good, no other force that 
so surely makes men strong. Men at a distance 
from productive work look upon it too much 
as a mere means of getting a livelihood. But 
men whose work is good, and therefore success- 
ful, grow by it; and when success is attained 
they have had the discipiine of the struggle. 
This is essentially true of the mass of Americans 
ofto-day; for they take pride in what they do. 
It is fair to say that most of these despairing 
teachers have not, in recent years at least, gone 
among the masses in many States, and they 
are likely to get their impressions from books 
and from the criminal and inaccurate columns 
of newspapers. 

It is unfortunate, too, that most of them are 
teachers of youth, as instructors, or preachers, 
or writers. If they regard the rush and noise 
of modern industry as unhallowed things, and 
labor as a hard necessity, put upon men to earn 
their bread, the youth that catches their spirit 
has a condescending attitude toward every- 
day life. He sees no moral value in achieving 
a practical success. For that kind of man the 
world has already gone wrong; for it is he that 
lacks character. He lacks stomach for the 
only thing that can nourish him. 

The literature most needed for youthful 
reading to-day is not general moral dissertations 
—least of all sermons on the depravity of the 
Republic and on the dangers of wealth—but a 
social literature that shall accurately show the 
spirit of the Americans at work and the value 
of successful labor in the building of characte~. 
The great book of democracy isnot inany man’s 
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library; but its generous pages open over the 
wide areas of our commonwealths, and it must 
be studied by constructive effort, and with that 
personal sympathy born of work with one’s 
fellows which is the very essence of democracy. 


WHAT IS “LUCK’?........ PAUL LATZKE ......... EVERYBODY’S 


‘‘T believe there are lucky men,” Charles M. 
Schwab, President of the United States Steel 
Corporation, said to me in discussing the sub- 
ject. ‘‘I have made it a rule of my life to sur- 
round myself with lucky men, to have no other 
kind in positions of importance that I control.”’ 

That sounded like a sweeping endorsement 
of the dictionary men; but when Mr. Schwab 
told me what he meant by “lucky men,” he 
got back to the principles of Emerson. His 
‘lucky men’’ were not persons who would walk 
along the streets and pick up a pocket-book, 
who would buy blindly a piece of land that 
turned out afterwards to be a gold mine. They 
were lucky in that they succeeded, and they 
succeeded, because they worked indefatigably. 
They did things. Their ventures were‘‘lucky,”’ 
because they were carefully planned, and zeal- 
ously worked out. In Mr. Schwab’s own career 
there are a hundred achievements that the 
unthinking would at once call “lucky.” But 
a close observer will find “cause and effect” in 
all of them. From the very beginning of his 
business career, Mr. Schwab worked as long as 
there was any work todo. He never took up a 
thing until he had studied it thoroughly and 
never dropped it until he had exhausted every 
means to carry it to a successful issue. Even 
his start in life most men would ascribe to 
‘“‘luck.”” It was nothing of the kind. The 
“‘lucky”’ incident that swung him into lines 
comes to every man and boy, not once, but a 
hundred times. As a clerk in a country store, 
he was as eager and alert as he is to-day at the 
head of the greatest industrial enterprise on the 
globe. At that time, Captain Jones, now one 
of the heads of departments in the Carnegie 
Company, was engaged on some work in the 
neighborhood. Mr. Schwab importuned him 
for a position, and by sheer persistence won the 
Captain’s confidence and a job. The job wasa 
poor enough one, to be sure, driving stakes for a 
surveying outfit; and the man who believes in 
‘luck’? would have been content to drive the 
stakes and rest. But not so this young man. 
He was always looking round for something to 
fill in his spare time. And that is where the 
“luck” comes in. So persistent was he in 
work, that at twenty-one,when your “unlucky” 
bird is spending his evenings planning exten- 
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sive expenditures for the time when his ship is 
to come in, Mr. Schwab had already begun, as 
chief engineer, to lay out at Homestead the 
greatest steel works in the world. So well did 
he perform this task, that when the works were 
started he, a mere boy, was put in charge as 
general manager, with a responsibility, that, 
as one eminent man put it, “‘was appalling.” 

Henry Ward Beecher owed his fame no less 
to a keen insight of men and knowledge of the 
things that make the world, than to his powers 
of oratory. His views on “luck’’ are worth 
studying. ‘‘There are men,” he said, ‘‘who, 
supposing Providence to have an implacable 
spite against them, bemoan in the poverty of a 
wretched old age, the misfortunes of their lives. 
Luck forever ran against them, and for others; 
one, with a good profession, lost his luck in the 
river, where he idled away his time a-fishing, 
when he should have been in the office; another 
with a good trade, perpetually burnt up his luck 
by his hot temper, which provoked all his 
employers to leave him; another, with a lucra- 
tive business, lost his luck by amazing diligence 
in everything but his business; and another, 
who steadily followed his trade, as steadily 
followed his bottle.”’ 

James J. Hill, everywhere conceded to be 
the zreatest railroad man of this or any age, is 
almost universally alluded to as a ‘“‘lucky” 
man. Study the habits of Mr. Hill and you 
will find his “‘luck”’ easily accounted for. He 
works seven days in the week, frequently 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. For 
years he labored in the wilderness, although 
all his training and tastes were for the gentler 
life. I asked him what he thought of this 
question of luck, and he said, ‘‘ Luck is oppor- 
tunity. And opportunity? It is of a man’s 
making, very largely. There is no doubt that 
to some few men very little opportunity comes; 
but even in their cases, if they sought further, 
refusing to be satisfied with that which is, they 
would find better opportunity. No substitute 
for hard work has ever been discovered; cer- 
tainly it is not luck. The boy or man who 
thinks otherwise is going to get into trouble 
and hang to it.” 

Mr. Hill, indeed, here suggests an element of 
luck in -opportunity which will strike many 
practical men as a modest concession to the 
Goddess. Probably nine persons out of ten 
will maintain that it is opportunity that makes 
the man, as it does the thief. But go back a 
little behind the returns where opportunity has 
been given credit for the making or unmaking 
of a man, and you will find that it was the man 
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who made the opportunity. Was not the thief 
a thief at heart, and did not the man have in 
him, by cultivation, the quality that made him 
a position in the world? 

Mrs. Hetty Green, America’s richest woman, 
once said to me, ‘‘I don’t believe in luck. 
Luck is superstition. If you start life with a 
good soul, a good sound healthy body and work 
hard, you will succeed. Don’t live high; don’t 
get into bad company.” 

Russell Sage, who came into Wall street 
forty years ago with a snug fortune made in 
the wholesale grocery business at Troy, was 
able to keep, and enormously increase, his 
money, because he refused always to believe 
that there was such a thing as “luck.” 

‘‘From my earliest days,”” Mr. Sage told me, 
“T reasoned from cause to effect. I took 
nothing for granted, left nothing to chance. 
Conditions were so to-day because circum- 
stances made them so, and what these circum- 
stances were, I always made it a rule to find 
out. Whenever I invested in a property, it 
was not the chance for success, but the under- 
lying facts that make for success which weighed 
with me.” 

For this reason, Mr. Sage never found him- 
self one of those lambs who, because they rely 
almost always on “‘luck,’’ are sheared with such 
pleasing regularity by the Stock Exchange 
operators. 

Nothing has helped so much to foster the 
superstition of ‘‘luck’’ as the newspaper and 
the unthinking essayist. There is a fascina- 
tion about the word which appeals strongly to 
the mass, the unsuccessful majority who, find- 
ing no better excuse for their position, hug 
close to their bosoms the delusion of good luck 
and bad. Naturally then, the editors play 
this ‘‘touch of nature,’”’ and whenever oppor- 
tunity offers throw it out in bold relief in the 
headlines. Print the work “LUCK” any- 
where, in big, black letters, and nine hundred 
and ninety-nine people out of a thousand will 
eagerly scan the paragraphs below it. 

In the trivial things of life, there is often 
much that is inexplicable except on the theory 
of luck. ‘“‘Gambler’s luck’ is an accepted 
institution. The cards run for this man and 
against the other. But it requires only the 
application -of mathematics to show that in 
cards, as elsewhere in the Universe, it is system, 
notluck. If it were otherwise, the professional 
gambler would cease to exist. The gamblers 
who make books at the race tracks draw large 
incomes, simply because the bettors lack either 
the means, the time, or the knowledge, to stick 
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to the game until it works out. Although by 
reason of his handling or food or riding, a horse 
may win this race or lose that, in the end his 
record depends not upon chance, but upon 
form. 

“Our own actions are the accidents of fortune 
that we sometimes place to the credit of luck 
or misfortune.” 





ON READING ADVERTISEMENTS .. . ‘THE SPECTATOR”... OUTLOOK 


Advertising in America has grown great 
indeed. There are fortunes in it, both for the 
man who advertises and for the man who pre- 
pares and places the advertisement. Adver- 
tising is an art—the art of publicity. There is 
an advertiser’s journal published weekly in 
New York, which, though not illustrated, is 
one of the most readable periodicals in the 
United States. It has a keen, honest, and 
witty editor, whose ideas are often brilliant and 
always interesting. His main contention is 
that the first requisite of good advertising is to 
be truthful. This is not the idea the public 
has of the matter, for to discount the flattering 
tale that the ordinary advertisement tells is the 
first instinct of the reader. Yet, as the ‘‘Little 
Schoolmaster” points out, the fortunes are 
made by the advertisers who come nearest the 
truth. The ideal advertisement may not tell 
the whole, cold truth, but what it does set 
forth must be accurate as far as it goes, or the 
purchaser, though persuaded to buy once, will 
not buy again. 

Magazine fiction nowadays is almost invaria- 
bly pessimistic and problematic. For pure, joy- 
ous, breezy optimism see the advertising pages. 
The only problem ever presented in their 
picturesque and cheery columns is how to get 
enough money to buy all the things advertised. 
And even then satiety would be impossible, for 
there is always a new advertisement coming 
in, of just the thing one has been waiting for 
for years. 

The illustrations, too, are calculated 
to scatter sunshine into every soul. There 
never were prettier girls anywhere than eat 
candy continually on the American advertise- 
ment page, or chubbier babies partaking per- 
severingly of patent foods, or more life-like 
animals posing as trade-marks, or happier 
households than those which gather round a 
new kind of lamp, or more brilliant parties than 
assemble here to enjoy the latest sort of musi- 
cal instrument. The advertising world is a 
place of honest happiness, of perfection even in 
trifles, of music and light and sport and new 
books and absolutely safe investments. 
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PT I De a oeiccescescwcieevsewcuse NEW YORK TIMES 

An English observer has published the fol- 
lowing list of the different decades in a man’s 
life: 


Age. Aim in Life. Ruling Passion. 
From 10 to 20...To play well ...Athletics. 
From 20 to 30...To look well.... Personal appear- 
ance. 
From 30 to 40...To marry well .Social ambition. 
From 40 to 50...To stand well..Money. | 
From 50 to 60...To live well... .Gastronomics. 
From 60 to 70...To feel well . ..Valetudinarian- 
, ism. 
From 70 to 80...To cut up well.Posthumous fame 


MARRIAGE AND DRESS ....HENRY WALDORF FRANCIS... .ARENA 
Why do young men hesitate to marry? 
Has the marital relation lost its charms? 
Undoubtedly not. Has the desire to establish 
a home of his own and to perpetuate his name 
by progeny, as well as to have children to care 
for him in his old age, ceased to exist in the 
young man of to-day? Not at all. He 
refrains from marrying mainly because he feels 
that under existing conditions he cannot afford 
to marry—which logically means that it has 
becomes more expensive to support a wife. 

It may be questioned whether the various 
avenues of employment in commercial and 
other pursuits that have been opened to 
women have resulted in benefit to the sex from 
a matrimonial viewpoint. Before the advent 
of the typewriter, every respectable law office 
employed at least three or four male copyists. 
They received fair salaries, and they took 
wives unto themselves. To-day one girl, for 
less wages, has taken the place of the four 
men—who are now out of employment or are 
earning so much less that marriage is out of the 
question. And this girl more frequently 
than otherwise is not obliged by necessity to 
labor, and what she earns is put ‘‘on her back”’ 
—in other words, is expended for dress. In 
addition, she feels independent and demands 
more of the young man than she formerly did. 
In every large store are to be found numbers of 
girls who could very well live at home, but who 
prefer to work outside in order that they may 
dress more finely. It.is bad enough when a 
girl is obliged to labor among men for the 
actual support of herself or a family; but when 
she does so without necessity, and simply for 


the sake of dress, she injures both sexes. If 
she does not displace a man she places an 
obstacle in the way of another girl who actually 
needs the wage, and she aids in lowering the 
never too large rate of compensation paid to all. 

So far as girls in employment displace men, 
they decrease their chances of marriage; so 
far as they increase the love of dress, they make 
the prudent young man afraid of matrimony. 
The manager of any large department store 
will tell you that when these girls marry they 
make, as a rule, a big ‘‘splurge”’ at the wed- 
ding—and it is not many months before the 
majority return seeking employment. They 
find themselves unable to gratify their love of 
dress and to maintain a home on the average 
man’s earnings. 

Here, then, is a potent reason why young 
men are not in a hurry to wed, and why so 
many do not rush into matrimony even when 
they are earning respectable wages—being 
aware that the tenure of employment, except 
in rare instances and where the labor is especi- 
ally skilled, is very uncertain. They see no 
chance of saving for a ‘“‘rainy day”’ with a wife 
who as a girl became imbued with the love of 
dress. They have female ‘‘cousins’’—not to 
speak of ‘‘nearer ones’’—and female acquaint- 
ances, single and married. They hear their 
conversations and their repetition of their 
friends’ gossip; and this is the sort of thing they 
listen to: “‘I can’t visit Miss Brown and her 
friends the way I dress.’”’ ‘‘I should like to go 
to Mrs. Smith’s, but I haven’t anything fit to 
wear.”’ ‘“‘I can’t go calling in the same old 
dress.’’ (It is not shabby and it is not worn, 
but it has been perhaps in frequent use). 
“‘I don’t see how that girl dresses on her 
income.’’ (An innuendo that likewise has not 
escaped the thoughts of the young man). ‘‘I 
am ashamed to be seen again in this costume,” 
etc., etc.—with the young married women as 
particular as the single girls. 

Certainly no one wants a girl to dress shab- 
bily or dowdily if it can be avoided; and with 
the quantities and varieties of dress goods to 
be had nowadays it is possible to dress neatly 
at a modest cost, especially if a girl has any 
taste and will learn to be handy with the 
needle—an accomplishment that the vast 
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majority of girls could acquire if they would 
make aneffort. But when it comes to wanting 
a new dress for every occasion; when it comes 
to deriding a costume, not because it is tattered 
or worn out, but because it has been in use 
over a given time; when it comes to striving to 
dress as if one possessed an independent 
income to be used solely for dressing and as if 
dress were the main object of life (and, by the 
way, it is only the parvenu and the most 
ignorant of servant girls who make displays of 
themselves upon all occasions); when a large 
majority of women think of little else than 
dress (frequently, as the observant young man 
has found out, procured at the expense of 
landlord, grocer, and butcher, whichis decidedly 
not honest)—it is an altogether different story, 
which at least suggests why the modern young 
man is holding aloof from matrimony. He 
is not telling the girls the reason, but his male 
friends know it. e admires the girls—he 
likes to take them out in a splendid costume, 
which draws forth complimentary remarks 
and attentiori—but he is not asking them to 
marry him. 





ETIQUETTE OF THE PAST ..... S$. G. TALLENTYRE..... HARPER’S 


To the eighteenth century belong the most 
delightful works on manners ever written. 
For what are the Spectator, the Tatler, and 
the Guardian but the most charming of all 
commentaries on the customs, modes, foibles, 
of the most attractive age in history? 

Addison, the gentle censor, the serene 
moralist, the easiest, gentlest, courtliest writer 
of any time or country almost, sits in judg- 
ment, half grave, half gay, on the manners of 
the day. With him is round-faced Sir Richard 
Steele, who wrote against Drunkenness in that 
paper of his from the strong vantage-ground of 
a large personal experience, and who had not 
the less a spirit most kindly and gentle, and a 
reverence for goodness and purity too rare. 

All the follies of the women and the con- 
ceits of the mencame beforethattribunal. The 
Distended Petticoat, the coy little Hood, the 
Long Sword, Complaisance in Conversation, the 
difference between a Fine Gentleman, a Pretty 
Fellow, and a Beau, Snuff-Taking, Raffling- 
Shops, the Tucker abandoned and the Sleeve 
rolled to show the whitest necks and the fairest 
arms in the world, Country Etiquette, Sim- 
plicity of Ornament—a thousand things. No 
picture of the times is more complete. Itis the 
very trivialities which make it so life-like. And 
with all its details it presents a broader and 
nobler conception of the Art of Mannersthan 
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had ever been drawn before it. It is Steele 
who is the first to assure the Fair that one 
may have ‘‘a nimble pair of heels, a full- 
bottomed wig, a laced shirt, an embroidered 
suit, and a pair of fringed gloves,”’ with a soul 
little, vulgar, mean. ‘‘A finished gentleman is 
perhaps one of the most uncommon of all the 
great characters in life,’’ he adds with a sigh. 
He sketches Tom Courtly: ‘‘I, who knew him, 
can tell within half an acre how much land one 
man has more than another by Tom’s bow to 
him. Title is all he knows of honor, and civ- 
ility of friendship.”’ 

Those last words might have been taken as a 
motto for Lord Chesterfield’s Letters. Yet 
even that celebrated Etiquette Book has 
unconsciously pleaded the cause of better 
modes and morals than any my Lord knew of. 
For the life of the writer was the finest argu- 
ment against his writing—and he was that 
most salutary of examples, the Humbug 
Found Out. Was it only old Samuel Johnson 
who scornfully dismissed those too careful 
bows and smirks as ‘‘the manners of a dancing- 
master?’’ There must have been a host of 
lesser men who estimated them as justly. ‘“‘It 
would be ill-bred to tell people that one sees 
through them; and therefore they flatter them- 
selves that they are not seen through,”’ says 
Horace Walpole. So Horace went on inviting 
Chesterfield to breakfast at Strawberry Hill, 
and spoke of the Letters as having ‘‘reduced 
the folly and worthlessness of the world to a 
regular system.” Were old Sarah Marlborough 
and my Lady Mary Wortley Montagu taken 
in by my Lord’s exquisite obligeance, flattery, 
savoir-faire? Not one whit. Those qualities 
bought for him, after years of patient cringing, 
the ‘‘cold civility’’ of his master George II.; 
and the bitter hatred of that better man than 
the King—Caroline the Queen. 

The Letters were published at last out of 
spite to damn my Lord’s character; and did it 
so effectually that he has come down to pos- 
terity as the perfect picture of a finished 
fraud, and, what he would have thought far 
worse, as a remarkable proof of that shrewd 
saying that ‘‘to be agreeable one must not be 
too agreeable.”’ 

There was a pause in the literature of Eti- 
quette when Lord Chesterfield had gone where 
to be ‘‘shining and showish”’ can avail man no 
more. 

The care of the behavior passed soon from 
the hands of men into the hands of women; and 
serious aunts were long busy in damning as 
inconvenable. all the occupations by which the 
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Young Person might possibly become a hap- 
piness to other people, and something less than 
a misery to herself. 

To-day, Etiquette is a very neglected quan- 
tity. The world either at last knows manners, 
or does not want to know them. Or has found 
out that good breeding is not to be acquired 
through books, nor courtesy through many 
rules. The latter-day Erastus may even have 
guessed that in the long run it is as sure as 
death and fate that he will appear to wise and 
simple, to great and little, exactly what he is. 
And in the long run it will be found with him, 
as with all men, that the only manners which 
are not idle are ‘‘the fruit of loyal nature and of 
noble mind.”’ 


THE TYPICAL AMERICAN GIRL BROOKLYN EAGLE 

Is there a typical American girl? The artist 
will tell you ‘‘No, the typical American girl 
has not yet been evolved; we have the beauty, 
wit, and learning of all the nations of Europe, 
inherited by our girls, but we have no national 
type.”’ This is quite true, and not until the 
admixture of foreign blood shall be assimilated 
and climatic influences overcome may we look 
for a distinct type. Just now there are many 
typical American girls. 

The New York girl is a type by herself. 
She is of the well-groomed variety, tall and 
extremely good looking in a rather severe 
sense. She carries herself well, has a well 
modeled head, good features, rather inclined 
to the small and delicate. The type which 
suggests the Orient, dark-browed, deep-eyed, 
magnificent, daring-looking girls, is seen in 
Washington and Baltimore; Chicago, too, has 
women of this stamp, as well as the regal looking 
woman with all the-haughtiness of the Russian 
in the poise of her throat and a certain trick of 
looking straight ahead, without any wanderings 
of the eyes in search of admiration. 

Like the Parisienne, the Western girl is 
alluring, self-reliant, yet unaffected, sure of 
herself, and undisturbed by the ethics of life. 
She does not pose for anything; all she wishes 
is to have a good time, and with a singular 
mixture of acuteness and good nature, this she 
finds she can best attain when at peace with al! 
the world. She is very seldom possessed 
with the feeling that so many English girls 
have, that she must be up and doing. On the 
contrary, she likes everything done for her, 
and, to tell the truth, a pretty American girl 
gets as much work out of a whole train of 
admirers as is possible. 

The South produces the typically through- 
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bred gentlewoman. As a rule, she has aristo- 
cratic features; although her manner is lan- 
guorous, she takes a very active interest in 
intellectual things. She is more conservative 
in dress than the woman of the North and 
more picturesque. Although she loves beauti- 
ful clothes, it doesn’t bother her a minute if she 
doesn’t have them. 

Philadelphia girls are natural beauties. They 
have rosy cheeks, clear, bright eyes, fine 
figures and a delightful exuberance, which 
makes them irresistible. In some cities, 
beautiful women are to be seen now and then 
but in the Quaker City the loveliness is general. 
A real homely girl is almost a novelty. Phila- 
delphia girls do not pride themselves upon their 
style and dash, but for domesticity and a sub- 
dued, yet becoming, style, they easily rank 
high. Sweet, domestic life is conducive to 
beauty. 

The Boston type is more vivacious. She 
has real feelings and broad sympathies, per- 
haps not so distinctly feminine as decidedly 
charming, with a figure which is neither 
prominently athletic nor plump. 

Full of the gay abandon of radiant health, 
overflowing with animal spirits is the outdoor 
girl. Sports and country house life have done 
much to give American women the charm of 
vivacity and bubbling vitality. Open air has 
been a mine of good health and good looks for 
them. The woman of the present is not the 
woman of the past ten or fifteen years; she is a 
new and entirely alive, more human specimen 
of femininity. 

The American society woman is undoubtedly 
the brightest talker in the world; quick of per- 
ception, ready to reply, and, above all, 
acquainted with the affairs of the day from ping 
pong to politics, she can talk in common with 
the men she meets. There is more comrade- 
ship and its result is evidenced everywhere. 
This closer companionship with men has rid 
woman of many of her pet foibles, and has cul- 
tivated her sense of humor, and the beauty of 
it all is that it tends to keep her youthful; to 
ward off the calm of middle age. 

Nothing rounder, slenderer or more richly 
tinted was ever cast into the feminine mold. 
A perfect creature, modeled after approved 
patterns, which English-speaking nations have 
been copying closely for generations. The 
salient points which go to make up the beauty 
of an American girl are a general delicacy of 
outline, as well as of coloring, a face molded 
in delicate lines and features that are thor- 
oughly harmonious. 
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THE SONGS OF YESTERDAY ............ BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


I wonder in what distant place 
Sweet ‘‘Annie Rooney” still is heard, 
Where “‘ Daisy Bell’’ has hid her face. 
Where Doris tells of hope deferred? 
If still some tender chord is stirred 
By ‘“‘Henrietta,’’ blithe and gay, 
Who never at a feast demurred ‘— 
Where are the songs of yesterday? 


If in some dusky, moonlit space, 
‘‘O Promise Me”’ is gently purred 

By some lone maiden, whose embrace 
Was never asked a heart to gird? 

And, with barbaric accent slurred, 
In some strange country, far away, 

If ‘Tommy Atkins’”’ cause is spurred ?— 
Where are the songs of yesterday? 


And where lives in its ancient grace 
‘“‘Love’s Old Sweet Song,” by Time unblurred? 
Where does ‘‘ Ben Bolt” his thoughts retrace 
To feed on sorrow’s whey and curd? 
Does ‘‘Only Me” still beg a word, 
Has ‘“‘Golden Hair’ yet turned to gray, 
Does ‘‘Nancy’’ mourn her vanished bird ?— 
Where are the songs of yesterday? 
ENVOI. 


Princes, whose loyalty has erred 
To these, who wore in turn the bay— 
The sad, the joyful, the absurd— 
Where are the songs of yesterday? 


ee eee eer LIFE 


I met a little city girl, 
She’d been to school, she said; 

‘Are these school-books you're carrying?” 
She smiled and shook her head: 


“The Visits of Elizabeth, and 
Elizabeth’s Garden, sir, 

The Letters of Elizabeth’s Mother 
And Elizabeth’s Letters to Her; 


“Here are Elizabeth’s Diary, 

And Elizabeth’s Washing-List, 
Elizabeth’s Engagement-Book, 

And a List of the Kisses She Missed.” 


“‘And this is the age we live in!” 
I looked at the maid and sighed; 
“TI think it’s the Age of Elizabeth,” 
The shy young thing replied. 


THE EDUCATION OF AN EDITOR................. NEWARK NEWS 


It’s nice to be an editor, it really is, indeed; 
The edit man gets such a lot of jolly things to read. 
He never has to work at all—just sits from morn to 


night 
And spends his time perusing what the other people 
write. 


A thousand writers ’round the globe contribute to his 
mail; 


They send him postal pouches filled with every kind 
of tale. 

With all that knowledge coming in, no college course 
he needs— 


There’s liberal education in the raft of stuff he reads. 


He reads a bulky screed about ‘‘Queen Wilhelmina’s 
Gown,”’ e 

Another on the question ““‘Why Don’t Trees Grow 
Upside-down.” 

He ponders o’er ‘‘The Future of the Turkish Sul- 
tan’s Crescent,” 

And turns to scan a “‘ History of Hat-pins Past and 
Present.” 


A weighty manuscript attracts his editorial eye, 

Entitled ‘Speculations on the Origin of Pie.’ 

He reads a dissertation, then, called ‘‘ How to Find 
the Pole,”’ 

And lingers long and eager o’er ‘“‘A Substitute for 
Coal.” 


A chap in Cape Town gives him points about the 
fierce Ashantis, 

A man in Russia wants to tell ‘‘ How Cossacks Build 
Their Shanties,”’ 

A woman sends a poem named “The Clouds of Life 
Are Lifting,” 

And several hundred people write on ‘“‘ Whither Are 
We Drifting?” 


It’s nice to be an editor, it really is, indeed; 

The edit man gets such a lot of jolly stuff to read. 
So easy is his daily work, the wonder is to me 
They put him on the payroll for to draw a salarie! 


PT ee ee LONDON PUNCH 


Culture! ’Twas the primal passion 
Of Adolphus, ex P.-T., 

And he thrilled in strangest fashion 
When that word he chanced to see. 

What it meant, or what effected, 

Little, little he suspected; 

How it was to be detected 
Was a mystery, thought he; 

But he knew that, like a vulture 

Famished, he was craving Culture, 
Culture with a big, big C. 


Slowly season followed season; 
. Still no nearer drew the goal, 
Though he fancied feasts of reason 
And imagined flows of soul. 
Lighter joys he flouted. Wherefore 
Maidens fair but foolish care for 
Love was not what he was there for, 
Neither was the flowing bowl. 
Still of things sublimer dreamt he— 
Still, alas, he fasted empty, 
Empty as a sideless hole. 
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Then by chance he heard one mention 
That which filled his heart with glee— 
University Extension 
Lectures at a modest fee. 
““Ha!”’ Adolphus cried, delighted, 
“* Now shall all my wrongs be righted, 
Nor shall ignorance benighted 
Any more my fortune be. 
I will read the golden pages 
Of the Greek and Roman sages— 
Sages are the men for me.” 


So the lectures he attended, 

With a notebook in his hand, 
And Adolphus comprehended 

All that he could understand. 
Now he’s cultured, and with pride he’s 
Fond of quoting Thucydides; 
#Eschylus and Euripides 

Are, he thinks, a poorer brand; 
For to them is great Sophocles 
As an oyster to the cockles, 

Cockles sold behind the Strand. 


A MODERN REQUIREMENT ............ CHICAGO EVENING POST 


The baby laughed and then he crowed; 
Then looked his father in the eye. 

He seemed to know the modern code, 
Which none dare now deny. 

*““ You've been both good and kind to me 
Since my short life began, 

But I can’t be your son,” said he; 
‘“You’re not a union man.” 


The youth with fervor made his plea; 
The maid in silence heard. 

“‘T only seek to gain,’’ said he, 
“One little potent word.” 

*“T’ve one condition, sir,’’ said she, 
‘‘But one that is not hard; 

If you would lay your claim to me, 
Just show your union card.” 


“‘T have some wealth,” the old man said; 
‘A million ‘bucks’ or two. 

’Twill go to you when I am dead, 
To show my love for you.” 

“’Tis not for me,” the boy replied; 
‘“Your wealth is under ban. 

Your offer I can but deride; 
You’re not a union man.” 


“Before I sentence you to-day,” 
Said judge, with solemn face, 
‘Pray, is there aught you have to say 
That bears upon this case?”’ 
‘“Why, yes,” the man returned, “although 
Of course, I bear no grudge, 
Before I yield I’d like to know 
If you’re a union judge.” 


If this keeps up ’twill come to pass 
All things must union be; 
We'll have a label on the grass, 
We'll stamp one on the tree. 
On child and house and book and knife; 
On picture and on chair; 
On cook and housemaid, sweetheart, wife— 
The label must be there! 


BISMILLAH ............ 4. %. © GAME............ XN. Y. POST 


I am the sultan of Bacolod, 
Ecod! 

And I knock under to no man’s nod. 
The best that ever the green earth trod, 
Lord of the soil or son of the sod, 
Upper crust or under clod 
Man with a gun or man with a hod, 
The chap to plan or the churl to plod. 
Panhandling tramp or wight with a wad, 
The biggest pebble, the smallest pod, 
From Nicaragua to Rovgorod. 
So think it neither quaint or odd 
That I despise the Yankee rod, 
The blatant bluff, the threats of quod, 
The rifle bullet or bayonet prod 
Handed out in the name of God 
By the swaggering sons of the Land of Cod; 
For I’m the Sultan of Bacolod, 
Moro, moreover. Gadzooks! Ecod! 


THE EXCEPTION....... MELVILLE HENRY CANE....... HARPER’S 


I hold a certain girl in mind, 

Not far above the mediocre; 

Yet, strange to say, I’m half inclined 
To yoke her. 

In looks, ’tis true, a likelier maid 
Perchance has crossed this bard’s horizon; 
More beauteous girls he’s often laid 
His eyes on. 

Ibsen and Richard Strauss she knows, 
But really she’s no rara avis. 
Rag-time appeals and, I suppose, 
Dick Davis. 

One day each week she cuts pink tea, 
Departs this life of sweets and orchids, 
And leads a club of twenty-three 

Or four kids. 


While other girls their charms possess, 
She has an extra one that strikes me 
Which others lack—I must confess 

She likes me! 

That’s why I hold this girl in mind, 

In most things merely mediocre; 

That’s why I’m more than half inclined 
To yoke her. 


eee INDIANAPOLIS JOURNAL 


It was a music teacher bold 
Who loved a fair young maid, 
And when to her his love he told 
Something like this he said: 


“Light of my soul! My life’s bright re! 
I love you near or fa!”’ 

The maiden turned her head away, 
And gently murmured “La!” 


“‘Such flighty nonsense doesn’t go, 
You’re not the man for mi; 

I want a man who has the do, 
So you’re not in it, Si?” 


Es ice swtrier0ssvnsegesends ereerennen . LIFE 


A dab or two of history, 
A fragile thread of plot, 

Great gobs of talk and love and gore— 
The rest, it matters not. 
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CONCERNING THE POPULAR NOVEL.............. WORLD’S WORK 


The novel has become two different things 
and servestwo different uses. It may bea 
worthy and important kind of literature, or it 
may be a mere means of idle amusement. The 
novel that has literary value is, of course, 
also a means of enjoyment and of very keen 
enjoyment. But a novel that is a mere diver- 
sion and nothing more may achieve a great 
popular success, as a ‘‘topical”’ song does at a 
cheap theater; and it has no significance what- 
ever except that it shares for a few months the 
time that might otherwise be given to reading 
newspapers or to playing ping pong or spent 
in idleness. Yet the extraordinary success of 
a few such novels has a tendency to disturb 
the literary equanimity of serious writers and 
of publishers. The disturbance is made the 
worse when it happens once in a long while that 
a novel of real value also achieves an enormous 
popularity. 

But a few great facts are worth holding to. 
The popularity of a novel means neither that 
it has or that it lacks serious merit; and it is 
a short-sighted writer or publisher who draws 
either conclusion. Good fiction will have 
recognition—of this there is no doubt; and 
this is the only fact that it is worth while or 
profitable to remember. But a novel of no 
serious merit may or may not become popular. 
There is no certainty about it. Only one ina 
thousand has the quality that carries it into 
favor, and the other nine hundred and ninety- 
nine represent wasted labor and false hopes. 

The writer who sets out deliberately to pro- 
duce a book that shall achieve an unusual 
popularity is not as likely to succeed as the 
writer who goes forward and honestly does the 
work that is in him. Nor is the publisher as 
likely to succeed who works with a set purpose 
to force a particular novel on the public. He 
will fail twice or thrice or a dozen for every 
time that he succeeds. Both writer and pub- 
lisher, too, will be likely to forget real literary 
values, and they will soon find themselves on 
the level of the composers and publishers of 
popular songs. 





LOVE-MAKING, OLD AND NEW............. LONDON SPECTATOR 

We all know the delightful way in which 
our favorite works of fiction used to undulate 
along. The hero makes the acquaintance of a 


beautiful, blushing girl, whose simple white 
robes are as innocent and sweet as her maiden 
fancies. How happy a destiny, he thinks (in 
chap. 2), to be entrusted with the care and 
guardianhip of this delicate flower! He then 
proceeds to the wooing, and after sufficient 
incident to justify the three volumes, the 
heroine disappears from our delighted gaze 
on the stalwart arm of her gallant husband. 

Or, perhaps, there was another variety of 
entertainment offered to the public. The 
heroine is a self-willed, impulsive, yet withal 
radiant personality, who is determined to dis- 
like the hero, while he on his part is determined 
to overcome that aversion and turn it into a 
“‘warm regard.’’ (How the familiar words 
come back to one!) For our own part, this 
second motif was by far the favorite. We all 
know the methods employed by the stern, self- 
contained, unbending hero to subdue his 
chosen lady—the request that she will not ride 
the black horse, Tippoo, without his consent, 
and the catastrophe that follows when Lady 
Disdain mounts Tippoo, and is thrown on a 
desolate moor—desolate for all she knows, that 
is, for the hero, superbly mounted on an equally 
ferocious steed, Surajah Dowlah, appears on 
the scene at once, and supports his self-willed 
lady-love to one of those convenient little 
cottages of fiction that are occupied by obliging 
old women who provides a spotless parlor 
and an easy chair for the heroine to listen to her 
lecture in. After a delightful little meal, in 
which wild strawberries and bowls of milk play 
an important part, the heroine is taken home, 
riding meekly by the side of her cavalier, 
whose presence has a magical effect upon Master 
Tippoo. 

There must be some who remember the 
methods employed by John in The Wide, 
Wide World to fit Ellen to be his consort— 
the pages of history which she had to peruse, 
the French moral anecdotes that he told in 
society with a keen eye for signs of intelligent 
participation on Ellen’s speaking countenance, 
and the astronomical studies which she had to 
say she liked. In another book by the same 
gifted authoress we are told, speaking of the 
heroine, that the hero ‘‘took her hands from 
pots and pans and put them into philosophies;”’ 
while in another charming work the honey- 
moon was devoted to the study of Hebrew. 
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But those days, it. would seem, are past. The 
present-day heroine has changed all that. 
It is her turn now to teach French, and’ she 
begins with an easy little phrase that any man 
can master in a few seconds—Place aux dames. 
Nor is she behindhand in the teaching of 
philosophy. Modern heroes have to learn a 
good deal of it. Can we imagine the’ heroine 
of the present day submitting to dictation in 
the way that was the joy of her predecessors? 
If the modern hero were to presume to offer 
advice, he would find himself in a book within 
a month as an interesting psychological study. 
Or could we imagine, say, Miss Fowler’s 
heroines sitting meekly with their needlework, 
picking up such crumbs of wit and wisdom as 
their fiancés might let fall within their reach? 
No, indeed, the heroine of the twentieth cen- 
tury will not submit to be bored by any one, 
least of all by her reigning fiancé. And here 
we touch upon the chief difference between the 
old and the new style. The old-fashioned 
works of fiction to which we have alluded were 
planned on a simple method that left nothing 
to be desired. Every Ellen had her John, so to 
speak, and there was the whole plot a at glance. 
But the modern heroine knows better than 
that. It is almost necessary to keep a slip of 
paper in one’s book to help one to remember 
which is the present fiancé, so that there may 
be no needless confusion of thought and the 
reader’s mind be left free to grapple with the 
mental crises and problems of the heroine. 
Again, we have mentioned the problems and 
mental crises of the modern heroine. In 
present-day fiction the heroine calculates to a 
nicety the feelings with which she regards the 
hero. ‘‘To love, or not to love? that is the 
question,’’ she muses, as in the seclusion of her 
apartment she reviews the situaton. Tom 
is a dear boy, there is no doubt about it; he 
rides well, talks sense, and has the very nicest 
motor-car she knows, but he did not seem very 
intelligent about Ibsen, and could she look 
forward to spending her life with a man who 
only knows Maeterlinck by name, and who has 
no interest in Buddhism? Or suppose there 
has been a disagreement, and two seemingly 
devoted lovers (who have even taken us in) 
are separated, what happens? The heroine 
retires from observation for half an hour (she 
is not to be interrupted for that space of time 
unless the proofs come from the printer’s or 
the photographer’s) and takes stock of the 
damage done to her heart. If the novel has 
been entitled Passions and Problems, or 
some such title, the heart will prove to have 
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been decidedly cracked, but, as with old china, 
that only makes it more valuable. She adds 
one more experience to her rosary and travels 
on like a giant refreshed. 

Now could any one imagine the old-fashioned 
heroine behaving in this way? Could one 
picture Ellen trifling with John’s affections? 
Sooner could we imagine the daisies refusing to 
lift their little heads to the sun! Rather was 
the engagement a time of probation which, if 
satisfactorily passed through by the heroine, 
led to the higher school of marriage, when the 
visiting teacher was transformed into the resi- 
dent tutor. The times have indeed changed 
since those days. The scales are held more 
evenly now. Gentle Ellen Montgomery, doubt- 
less resting humbly at John’s feet in Carra- 
Carra churchyard, you are avenged! The 
whirligig of time has brought in his revenges. 


THE BOOK IN THE TENEMENT . ELIZABETH McCRACKEN. . ATLANTIC 


They do not read books about books, nor do 
they read them for that “mystic, wonderful” 
thing, their style. They never “hold up their 
hands in ecstasy and awe over an innocent 
phrase ;”’ and they would stare inquiringly at a 
person who might invite them to join ‘‘a band 
of esoteric joy.”’ To them a book is great or 
small according to what it says, not the way it 
says it. They may admire the felicity of the 
saying; frequently they do; but their admira- 
tion does not in the slightest degree color their 
view of the saying itself. A spade, they 
would seem to argue, is always—to quote Cleg 
Kelly—‘‘juist only’’ a spade, no matter how 
gracefully and exquisitely it may otherwise be 
called. 

The majority of the workers of the settle- 
ment during one summer were persons pos- 
sessed of a consuming enthusiasm for the 
poetry of Rudyard Kipling. They read it, and 
memorized, and quoted it, and left volumes of 
it scattered about in every part of the house. 
In the course of a very short time, some of the 
people of the neighborhood who were friends 
of the workers acquired the prevailing taste. 

Several of the girls whom I knew became 
extremely interested, and by degrees genuinely 
enthusiastic. ‘‘It’s so different from other 
poetry,” one girl said to me as she returned my 
copy of the Seven Seas after having read aloud 
the Hymn before Action, of which she never 
tired. This same girl memorized L’Envoi, and 
repeated it with such beauty of expression 
and depth of feeling that visitors having 
once heard, remembered so well that coming 
again to the settlement many months later, 
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they eagerly asked for ‘‘the girl who recites 
L’Envoi.” 

Most of the girls did not care for the Barrack 
Room Ballads. The girl who recited L’Envoi 
said she thought they were not real poetry. 
To her the most real of Kipling’s verse was this 
one stanza: 

Small mirth was in the making. Now 

I lift the cloth that cloaks the clay, 

And wearied, at Thy feet I lay 

My wares ere I go forth to sell. 

The long bazaar will praise,—but .Thou— 

Heart of my heart, have I done well?”’ 

‘Why do you like it?”’ I asked her. 

‘* Because it makes me want to do my work 
well,’’ she replied. Is not this why we all like 
it? 

Two boys whom I met at the settlement read 
Kipling. One of them delighted in the 
’Eathen; but his favorite ballad he mentioned 
quite by chance. 

‘‘Whenever I go to the beach, I always say 
over a poem that begins ‘Roll on, thou dark 
and deep blue ocean,’”’ a girl said one evening 
when he was present. 

**I say,— 

‘Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea 
another girl confided. 

The boy appeared interested, but he was 
silent. ‘‘Do you say either of those poems 
when you are at the seashore?”’ I asked. 

“No,” he replied, ‘‘I don’t; but there is 
some poetry I always think of. It com- 
mences like this: 

‘The Injian Ocean sets an’ smiles 
So sof’, so bright, so bloomin’ blue;’ 

‘“‘T like it better than them other two ocean 
poems. It’s so friendly-like with everything.” 

The other boy, who was a Pole, came to see 
me one afternoon when I was rejoicing in an 
exquisite edition of the Recessional which one 
of my friends had just givenme. My pleasure 
in it aroused his interest, and I read it to him, 
and together we admired the illustrations. 
“Will you lend it to me?”’ he asked; ‘‘I’d like 
to learn it.” 

He came the next week to return the book, 
which he had carefully protected with a cover 
made of a Hebrew newspaper. 

“Kipling, did he ever write anything else?’’ 
were almost his first words. I lent him another 
volume, and in the months that followed he 
read many of Kipling’s poems. He said very 
little about them; and it was in the most strik- 
ing way that I discovered how deeply he had 
been impressed. 

The night after President McKinley’s assassi- 


| had 


nation I was belated in the tenement district, 
and in a rather dark alley, through which I 
was going in order to gain time, I met my 
Polish boy friend; he silently left his com- 


panions and accompanied me. ‘A terrible 
thing has happened to our country,’’ I said 
presently. 


““Ah, yes,” said the boy in a low voice. 
“All day,” he continued, ‘‘a piece of the poem 
in your little red book goes over and over in 
my head’’— 

‘The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The Captains and the Kings depart!’— 

He interrupted. ‘‘Ah, no, not that!’ he 
said sadly. ‘‘ You can think of that, but not 
I! The man who did this thing, he is a Pole, 
and I, I am a Pole! And it hurts me hard. 
This piece is what cries in my head: 

‘For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard. 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord!’”’ 

He was a young boy, but he repeated the line 
with a passionate fervor; they voiced the most 
intense feeling he ever had, the feeling of kin- 
ship with his own people, even in their shame. 

Vanity Fair opened a new world for one of 
my settlement friends, who, as she herself said, 
had never been very fond of reading. ‘‘It’s 
the best book I ever read,’”’ she declared. ‘I 
liked it so much; the man who wrote it didn’t 
hurry; he took time to tell every little thing, 
and I enjoyed that. And then, the people in 
it are so interesting!”’ 

*“Which of them do you like best?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘Becky,”’ said the girl; ‘‘she had the most to 
her. Of course Amelia was good, and Becky 
wasn’t, but I sorter think Amelia just hap- 
pened to be good; she didn’t decide to be. 
Beck would er been a hundred times better 
than Amelia if she’d been brought up dif’rent.”’ 

Very often persons in the tenements and at 
the settlements asked me to recommend books, 
and to lend them; and when they were ill and I 
called, they sometimes asked me to read aloud. 
One day I went to see a woman who had been 
on her sick bed for many weeks; and instead of 
desiring me to read as I had been led to expect, 
she said, ‘‘Do you know any poetry to say off 


by heart?”’ 

When I replied that I did, her pleasure was 
great. ‘‘Please say some, won’t you?” she 
asked. 


During the frequent visits I made to her after 
that day, she invariably renewed the request. 
Several poems that especially appealed to her 
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I repeated until she knew them almost word 
for word. I thought that she would tire of 
the fancy, but she did not; it seemed to fiil 
some unexplained want. 

One day she died. After the funeral, her 
husband, his four bereaved little children 
clinging to him, followed me to the door. He 
appeared to have something further to say, and 
I waited. ‘‘ Ye —ust to say po’try to her,’’ he 
began. 

‘““Yes,’’ I said; ‘‘she loved poetry.” 

‘Yes, yes,”’ he assented, ‘‘she got real com- 
fort outer it.”” He paused. ‘‘I was wonderin’ 
would ye jes’ say over some now to me and the 
childern,’”’ he added hesitatingly. 

‘Will ye?”’ urged the eldest girl; and I went 
back with them to the room, now so sadly 
desolate, in which the mother had lain so long, 
and said The Psalm of Life. 

“Your wife liked that best of all,”’ I told 
the man. “But,’’ I continued, as I again 
stood at thedoor, “I wish I could do some- 
thing else ; poetry is not much comfort when 
one is sorrowful.”’ . 

“No,” agreed the man, ‘‘no; but what it 
says is.’ Who can give a truer explanation of 
the greater love we have always for poetry? 


FRANK NORRIS. .ARTHUR GOODRICH. .BOSTON EVE. TRANSCRIPT 


It is hard to realize that Frank Norris is dead. 
Heseemed always to come out of thespringtime, 
to carry with him the breath of eternal youth. 
He was just rounding out his career into that 
hard-earned, great success and high usefulness 
which everyone who knew him felt to be his. 

If you have read any of Frank Norris’ 
little essays on his contemporary writing you 
will remember his continued reiteration of 
‘“‘sincerity, sincerity, and again sincerity.” 
There is one paragraph that he wrote a year 
ago that carried his whole artistic creed. It 
concludcs: 

‘To make money is not the province of a 
novelist. If he be the right sort he has other 
responsibilities, heavy ones. He, of all men, 
cannot think only of himself and for himself. 
And when the last page is written and the ink 
crusts on the pen point and the hungry presses 
go clashing after another writer, the ‘new man’ 
and the new fashions of the hour, he will think 
of the grim long grind of the years of his life 
that he has put behind him and of his work 
that he has built up, volume by volume, sin- 
cere work, telling the truth as he saw it, inde- 
pendent of fashion and the gallery gods, holding 
to these with gripped hands and shut teeth— 
he will think of all this then, and he will be able 
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to say, ‘I never truckled, I never took off the 
hat to Fashion and held it out for pennies. By 
God, I told them the truth. They liked it or 
they didn’t like it. What had that to do with 
me? I told them the truth; I knew it for the 
truth then, and I know it for the truth now.’ 
And that is hisreward—the best that aman may 
know; the only one really worth the striving 
tor.”” 

It is because he could say that and mean it, 
because much as he desired the power and 
usefulness popular success would bring him, 
yes, and the popular success for its own sake, 
he struggled along with his conscience clear, 
‘painting the thing as he saw it,” that Frank 
Norris was the great novelist he has shown him- 
self to bein The Pit, that his work has shown 
that progressive growth, that his death is the 
severest single loss American literature could 
sustain. 

The man was absolutely in earnest. He 
wrote novels because he believed it was his 
work—the only work that for him was worth 
doing. He wrought his literature from life as 
it is, from men and women as they are, and he 
accepted his audience, small or large, with good 
grace, biding his time. He knew that he 
could write a popular novel with duels and 
a machine-made romance, but he rigidly held 
himself true to his artistic ideals. His work 
unfinished, scarcely begun as it is, is more 
creditable than all the so-called successes of 
temporary popularity rolled into one. 

It is fortunate that The Pit is finished. 
Norris’s art matured slowly. His earlier work 
had in it an elemental force that could not be 
escaped, a broad sympathy for men and women 
that was universal in its tenderness, a sweep 
and vigor that was epic, a creative and con- 
structive faculty that was often masterly. 
In the very faults of his style one realized the 
absolute sincerity of the man. What he 
might have done in the next ten or twenty 
years had he lived, his last book shows clearly. 
For in The Pit he has vivified his perfect 
realism by a creative imagination truer than 
that of The Octopus or McTeague. His 
art is under infinitely better control. His men 
were always virile. McTeague brutally so, 
Annixter more truly and more finely. Curtis 
Jadwin is as vigorously masculine as either of 
them and much more human. And in The 
Pit he created a woman that will live far 
longer than even charming Blix. I believe 
that, neglecting all the rest, The Pit alone will 
give Norris the permanent place.he was certain 
to take in our literary history. 
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This is the season of the Book Beautiful. 
Never can we remember having seen so many 
and so rich examples of the bookmaker’s 
craft. They range in quality from gaudy, 
flaring dress and colors that might do for a 
caricature to the severely plain, bound-in- 
vellum, elegant, costly little volumes, a delight 
to the sight and pleasure to the touch. And 
in this way do they mirror the spirit of the time 
and those who celebrate it. There is a good deal 
of caricature in the way some of us observe 
Christmas; but let us hope that the worthy 
artistic true way is not lost to the modern mind. 


——Apropos of this it is worth-noticing how 
the art of bookmaking has taken a new and 
fresh impetus. The Roycrofters have long 
been in the field, and however much caviling 
may be heard, have produced some“ truly 
worthy examples. Up at New Rochelle Mr. 
Clarke Conwell, following a distinctive original 
policy, is producing exquisite examples of 
handmade books, done in perfect taste and 
perfect skill. These books of limited edition 
are expensive, and it speaks wonders of the 
book trade in America that they are all 
disposed of as soon as they are taken from 
the press. 

——But beyond the special efforts of pub- 
lishers who are making a specialty of the mere 
craftsmanship, the regular large publishing 
houses are producing artistic books. A firm 
such as R. H. Russell puts forth during a year 
twenty to thirty books that are marvels of 
beauty. The Century Co. has from time to 
time given examples of fine work, such as 
Timothy Cole’s Old Wood Engravings. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. offer a dozen or 
more books this Christmas which are beautiful 
and worthy. Harpers, Scribners, John Lane, 
Macmillans, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Lothrop 
Publishing Co., Little, Brown & Co., Lippin- 
cott’s, Fleming H. Revell, Dodd, Mead & Co.— 
the list is all but endless, as are the examples 
of fine work which they produce. Whether 
it be a reprint of an old classic or a new 
novel, the work is done with a sense of art 
and fitness that is highly encouraging. 


——One word should be said in this con- 
nection concerning some new firms who are 


trying to do individual work of a higher order, 
such as William S. Lord, of Evanston, Illinois, 
and Elder and Shepard of San Francisco. 
These are but examples of many, and it is good 
to give praise where it is deserved. 

——tThe ignorance of the people who read 
books is sometimes appalling. The senti- 
mental chatter about the latest novel oft covers 
a multitude of intellectual failings. Black 
and White gives some excellent examples of 
this: 

An ex-editor of a well-known literary journal 
told me this week that he had once to hold over at 
the last moment a long and brilliant review of a new 
edition of Chapman’s Homer because the reviewer 
had fallen foul of the author and given him a 
thorough trouncing for his defective renderings of 
the original, thinking it was a new work. When 
the writer called at the office and asked why his 
review had not been published, he was surprised 
to be told that Chapman’s translation first appeared 
in 1611. ‘‘Why, I thought he was a fellow who 
lives in Streatham,”’ said the reviewer. Yet that 
gentleman was a thorough Greek scholar. I re- 
member a discussion on Charles Lamb in a literary 
circle one evening, and the hostess asking abruptly: 
“Is that the Charles Lamb we know at Brixton, 
Fred?’’ The man who sent a letter to John Bunyan 
at the address of a London publisher may be for- 
—. It is a difficult job to keep pace with our 
amous folk: they grow so thickly in this climate. 
‘‘What sort of stuff does Andrew Lang write?”’ said 
a well-known author to me recently. 

——tThe presence of Duse in this country 
has served to call attention to D’Annunzio 
again, for the great tragedienne is producing 
no plays save those by the Italian author. If 
one fact more than another comes out it is 
that D’Annunzio is morbid and heavy and, 
to put it mildly, not nice. There have been 
in the past and should be in the present great 
tragic scenes which move and interest without 
disgusting. D’Annunzio is a poet, and poetry 
pervades his work, it is more pity that this 
poetry should be wasted on so disagreeable 
subjects. 

——Once more we hear the old, old question 
of literary centers. This time it is from no 
less a source than Mr. W. D. Howells in his 
new book, Literature and Life. As might be 
expected, New York suffers again and Boston is 
lauded to the skies: 

New York is a vast mart and literature is one of 
the things marketed here; but our good society 
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cares no more for it than for some other products 
bought and sold here; it does not care nearly so 
much for books as for horses or for stocks, and I 
suppose it is not unlike the good society of any 
other metropolis in this. To the general public, here, 
journalism is a far a more appreciable thing than 
literature, and has greater recognition, for some 
very good reasons; but in Boston literature had 
vastly more honor, and even more popular recog- 
nition, thaw journalism. There journalism desired 
to be literary, and here literature has to try hard not 
to be journalistic. If New York is a literary center 
on the business side, as London is, Boston was a 
literary center, as Weimar was, and as Edinburgh 
was. It felt literature as those capitals have felt it, 
and if it did not love it quite so much as might 
seem, it always respected it. 

——General DeWet’s book will be pub- 
lished in several countries on December tf. 
It is to contain about a hundred thousand 
words, ‘“‘half a word.’’ says the Outlook, ‘‘for 
every man who tried to catch him.’ This 
reminds us that Kruger’s book is tobe published 
in this country by the Century Company 
simultaneously with its appearance in Eng- 
land, Germany, Holland and France. Says the 
advance notice: 

It is a powerful defense of his entire political 
* career—his defense of his reputation against the 
attacks of his enemies—his apologia pro vita sua. 
And never has such a defense been conducted with 
more vigor. It reveals the old lion of the Trans- 
vaalat bay. Inaclear, unvarnished style, abound- 
ing in quiet sarcasm and humor, he aims_ blows at 
his English antagonists which have the force of a 
sledge hammer. 

——Mary Johnson’s new story is to begin 
as a serial in the May Harper’s. It is entitled 
Sir Mortimer and tells of the period of Queen 
Elizabeth at whose court the heroine is a lady- 
in-waiting. Sir Mortimer Ferne, the hero, 
is an officer in Sir John Nevil’s fleet. 

——The unit system of book publishing, 
upon which we have commented from time 
to time;is to be introduced into America. 
This method of publishing it will be remem- 
bered consists in the pricing of issues accord- 
ing to the length of the text and the binding 
material. Mr. Howard Bell, who brought the 
system into England,is to have charge of 
the American Company. The plans of the 
company provide for an encyclopedic issue 
of reprints for the benefit primarily of people 
of limited incomes. The prices charged in 
accordance with the unit measure will be 
lower than those now prevailing in the reprint 
book market. In this country the unit will 
be ten pages of printed matter. The text 
will be printed in a uniform type face and on 
a uniform featherweight paper, and the 
books will be in kéeping with the best Ameri- 
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can standards, though marketed at surprisingly 
low prices. If for no other reason than the 
hope that the cheapness of price may put good 
books instead of ephemeral novels into the 
hands of people, this system should deserve 
the heartiest praise and co-operation of every- 
one. 

——For the following literary notes we are 
indebted to the London Punch: 

“It is rumored that the December number of 
the Lady’s Realm will contain a detailed 
acccunt of how the Durbar Ceremony was car- 
ried out at Delhi next January. The article will 
be written by a Countess’s Cousin.”’ 

“The statement published by a contemporary 
that the first sentence of Mr. Henry James’s 
forthcoming novel is to be serialized in America 
and will run for a year in the pages of a popu- 
lar magazine there is not wholly correct. 
The sentence, being somewhat shorter than 
usual, will appear in six monthly instalments 
only.” 

““We hear that Messrs. S. R. Crockett and 
Ian MacLaren have recently completed new 
novels, and that English translations will be 
published simultaneously.” 

——Mr. Justin McCarthy, speaking of real- 
ism in fiction, says: 

“A popular publisher of fiction, who died not 
long ago, once expounded tome his literary prin- 
ciple of success for the novelist. ‘You must 
make the public laugh,’ he said, ‘or you must 
make the public cry’; but in no other way 
could a novelist win success with the public, 
and in any case the loves of the hero and the 
heroine must make the substance of the story. 
I think we, the public, are beginning to out- 
grow the limits of this principle in our choice of 
fiction, and some of the most successful novels 
of these later days have ventured upon the 
production of a story which does not draw 
its main inspiration from the fortunes of the 
loved heroine and the loving hero.”’ 

This is both true and untrue. The love 
element has always been and always will be 
strong both in the drama and the novel. But 
the motives that lead to that love, the forces 
that play about that love, constitute the change 
that has come in the modern novel. Love is 
no longer the end and aim of the novel 
any more than it is of life. And the novel to-day 
approaches nearer to life than did its prede- 
cessor. And the more it approaches life the 
more will the love interest take a place, while 
not subsidiary at least nearly equal with the 
other forces that go to make modern society. 
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Alice Caldwell Hegan, whose likeness ap- 
pears upon the cover of the present issue, is 
noteworthy for several resons. Without any 
striving for a ‘‘popular’’ success, she wrote 
a charming little book about an original char- 
acter. The book was from the beginning a 
literary success. But each day it is becoming 
more and more of a popular one. For once 
one has come under the charm of the delightful 
Mrs. Wiggs, one must speak one’s praise and 
introduce others. Therefore the book is 
becoming better known each day, and Miss 
Hegan, its author, a retiring woman, finds 
herself in the public gaze. 

This dislike of seeing herself in print and 
her photograph in the daily columns is very 
marked. To one of the friendly reviewers who 
asked her to talk of herself she wrote plain- 
tively: ‘‘I am just a plain, average, everyday 
sort of person, who objects to seeing herself 
advertised instead of her book.” 

There is a real ‘“‘Mrs. Wiggs” and a real 
“‘Cabbage Patch,” which is a poverty-stricken 
district on the outskirts of Louisville, Ky. 
In justice to Miss Hegan’s creative powers, it 
should be said that the original Mrs. Wiggs 
has nothing in common with her literary pro- 
totype beyond one or two captivating traits 
of character which first attracted the author. 
The same is largely true of Lovey Mary, a 
new creation of Miss Hegan, who gives title 
to her new story now running in The Century. 

Of course, the original Mrs. Wiggs has 
perused the book which has made her famous; 
and she remarked to a friend that she could 
not read it ‘‘cos it makes me eyes water so.”’ 

A successful book is often a source of income 
to more than the author and publisher, and 
Mrs. Wiggs is no exception. Two wide-awake 
Minneapolis women have been presenting that 
genial character in a series of entertainments, 
one reading excerpts from the book and the 
other showing lantern slides made up of photo- 
graphs illustrating the characteristic scenes of 
the book. Miss Hegan’s new work, Lovey 
Mary, is to run serially in The Century. The 
same delightful Mrs. Wiggs appears again, and 
thé same rare pleasure may, therefore, be 
expected. 


——In the sudden death of Frank Norris 
American letters suffered an almost irreparable 


loss. For Mr. Norris was the most prominent 
figure of the new generation of writers, a 
man who never truckled to popular taste, a 
man of ideals and principles, a writer of the 
first rank whose work was just molding into 
shape. He is probably the best known abroad 
of all American novelists and his work is read 
with as much avidity in England as it is here. 
In truth, Norris was not fully appreciated in 
his own country. He had so few elements 
in his work that were of the ‘“‘popular’’ sort. 
We could not imagine young girls gushing 
over The Octopus. He was a man with a pur- 
pose, a great serious purpose, behind his work. 
And they across the water look for that sort of 
thing, while we over here are apt to ask only 
to be amused. Indeed a man must be of a 
high rank to inspire the following para- 
graph from such a paper as the London 
Outlook: 


The death of Mr. Frank Norrisat theage of thirty- 
two is a literary calamity of the first order. Shang- 
haied, McTeague, Blix, A Man’s Woman, The Oc- 
topus: these are the titles that cover his art work 
as we know it. He brought to his inventions the 
simple, impassive, scientific method of the best 
French realists. It is due to that method that 
he could be gravely circumstantial about the curi- 
ous state of a pretty girl’s mouth; but to that 
method is also due the fact that he could give the 
sense of the universe behind man, and thus place 
his figures against a background .so spacious as to 
show as nearly as possible the pettiness of human 
affairs.. If Zola had not pointed the way it may 
be doubted if The Octopus would have been written; 
but the pupil was also acreator. The figures which 
had to look so small against the ocean of Californian 
wheat were drawn with rare skill. When a Nor- 
risean character speaks it is with the effect of affirm- 
ing his separate identity in the world of fiction. 
The ‘brutal male instinct is very strong in his men, 
and one feels in his pages, as nearly as writing can 
convey it, the impalpable tact, the intuitive deli- 
cacy with which the feminine dGisarms the mascu- 
line when the fever of young blood is high. Blix 
was, as we may take it, is holiday book. A young 
author’s conquest of the editor, a young artist’s 
theory of what is vital in art and how to achieve it, 
are there, together with an enchanting woman 
fresh and candid as the sea, with ’Frisco for a milieu, 
painted for once with sheer appreciation of its 
natural glories. Love made him write Blix. 


‘But ambition spurred him to the task of elucidating 


the operations of relentless economic forces in their 
relations with Nature’s incessant productiveness 
and the individual’s feeble combat on behalf of 
himself. He was, in fact, writing for the gods, 
when he died, and, spiritually considered, had be- 
come an epic poet. 
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——tThe following letter from Edgar Allan 
Poe, who was a cadet at West Point from 
July 1, 1830, to March 6, 1831, has just been 
found by Capt. Gilbert, of the Artillery Corps, 
U. S. A., in an examination of the manuscripts 
left to the Association of Graduates by the 
late Gen. Cullum. It will be remembered 
that Poe endeavored to resign from the 
Academy and that, failing to get the necessary 
consent of his guardian, Mr. Allan, he deliber- 
ately absented himself from all his duties, was 
tried by court-martial, pleaded guilty to all 
charges, and was dismissed on March 6, 1831, 
when he was twenty-two years old. So far 
as is known, says The Sun, this letter of his, 
dated March 10 of that year, has never been 
printed: 

New York, March 10, 1831. 

Sir: Having no longer any ties which can bind 
me to my native country—no prospects—nor any 
friends—I intend by the first opportunity to pro- 
ceed to Paris with the view of obtaining thro’ the 
interest of the Marquis de La Fayette an appoint- 
ment (if possible) in the Polish Army. 

In the event of the interference of France in be- 
half of Poland this may easily be effected—at all 
events it will be my only feasible plan of procedure. 

The object of this letter is respectfully to request 
that you will give me such assistance as may lie in 
your power in furtherance of my views. 

A certificate of ‘‘standing”’ in my class is all that 
I have any right to expect. 

Anything farther—a letter to a friend in Paris— 
or to the Marquis—would be a kindness which I 


should never forget. Most respectfully, Yr. obt. s’t, 
Epcar A. Poe. 


Col. S. THAYER, Supt. U. S. M. A. 

—— The spirit of iconoclasm seems to be 
abroad and the goddess of the shrine of litera- 
ture is quaking.in her sandals. Mr. Yerkes, 
who is building the London tube, tried to pro- 
cure the house of Murray for a station. This 
was bad enough, but what are we to think 
when we hear that the Norwegian Board of 
Agriculture had evil designs on the house of 
Ibsen? This was nothing short of a modern 
stoning of a prophet. But the great Nor- 
wegian was equal to the occasion and threat- 
ened to leave Norway. The Board of Agri- 
culture was quite vanquished and Mr. Murray 
still has the house made sacred by memories 
of Gladstone, Byron and Scott. 

Mr. A. E. W. Mason, the celebrated 
novelist, tells a funny story of an interview he 
had once with a publisher. When he entered 


the private room of that gentleman and was | 


seated, the worthy picked up a small book from 
his desk and said to the novelist: ‘“‘You 
see this little book: I have sold a quarter of a 
million copies of it, and the author wrote it for 
£20....Now, let’s talk a little business.” 


Usually the writing of these books is a poorly 
paid branch of literary work, but in the rare 
case where the author of one can secure a roy- 
alty on its sale, he will make more out of it 
than even a first class novel can earn for its 
writer. 

——The following story is vouched for by the 
London Globe. It is to be hoped that it is not 
true. It is to be feared that it is: 

“A British journalist, said to be ‘most capa- 
ble,’ was suddenly called upon to write an 
obituary, an appreciation of the late Bret 
Harte. Full of other thoughts, which he could 
not altogether cast off, he sat down, wrote his 
article, and sent it to the printer. When it 
came back in proof he was appalled to see that 
he had written a column and a half about— 
Mark Twain. Time pressed; what wa#to be 
done? He altered all the book titles, and the 
article went in!”’ 

——The name of Zola will never cease to be 
fresh in the minds of Frenchmen if France can 
make it so. A number of municipalities are to 
have streets named after him. An attempt to 
follow out this plan in Paris does not seem to 
be altogether successful. The subscription to 
the Zola monument already amounts to 37,000 
francs. It is good to see a modern literary 
man reach so great a height. Only to do so he 
must dare and—he must have ideals. Nations 
are not naming streets after ‘“‘popular’’ novel- 
ists. 

——Mrs. Humphrey Ward has started the 
first vacation school ever tried in London, and 
has made a success of it. The idea was sug- 
gested to her by an article printed in Harper’s 
Magazine last June, written by Henry S. Curtis, 
and illustrated with pictures of American vaca- 
tion schools. On reading this article Mrs. 
Ward was at once prompted to try the experi- 
ment in the Passmore Edwards Settlement in 
Tavistock Place, London, in which she and Mr. 
Ward are practically interested. The Duke of 
Bedford allowed the school the use of a garden 
at the rear of the Settlement House, and out- 
door classes were held with great pleasure and 
profit throughout the season. The Passmore 
Edwards Settlement owes its origin to Mrs. 
Ward’s novel, Robert Elsmere, and therefore 
inspires in her a more than ordinary interest. 

— —Mrs. Pearl Mary Teresa Craigie is lectur- 
‘ng in England and Scotland upon The Artists’ 
Life: Balzac, Brahms and Turner. The lady 
certainly possesses a vast amount of versatility, 
and better, a great deal of discriminating 
intellectual power. 
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A WONDERFUL BOY ST. NICHOLAS 


We met in the midst of a dream; 
But I’m waiting for him to come true! 
The style of his nose I’ve completely forgot, 
But his eyes, I remember, were blue. 


It was just eight P.M. by the clock— 
Which stood, I recall, on its head— 
When his mother spoke up and said: “Kiss me, 
my son, 
And run away quickly to bed.” 


I thought that the next thing would be 
Loud wrath and perhaps even tears; 

But instead—well, I really give ‘you my word 
That I’ve not been so staggered for years! 


For he mumbled, this wonderful boy— 
(I can feel my astonishment yet!): 

“It’s a pity I can’t go at seven, when you know 
How tired and sleepy I get!”’ 


I felt myself falling away— 
(In dreams chairs collapse without squeaking), 
And when I came to, the first thing that I heard 
Was the voice of the fond mother speaking. 


She was kind, she was patient, but firm; 
And her calm words decided his fate: 

“It is settled, my son, that a boy of your size 
Must learn to sit up until ezght.”’ 


I sat on the floor, and I stared 
In a dazed way from one to the other; 
Then I said: ‘‘You are truly a wonderful 
And the son of a wonderful mother?” 


boy. 


THE CHILD’S CALL ....KATHERINE TYNAN... NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


He calls with quick, insistent cry, 
He calls at work or play, 

And I must put my business by, 
And all my books away. 


He summons me from household cares, 
Back to his sunny room, 

And up the stairs and up the stairs 
In happy haste I come. 


Sweeter than lark and mavis dear, 
And nightingales in May, 

The little voice so shrill and clear 
That I must yet obey. 


While up the stairs and to the door 
My heart runs on in glee, 

I hear a voice I knew of yore 
That ever calls for me. 


Ever through shadow time and sun 
I hear a baby call, 

That is not you, my precious one, 
That is not you at all. 


Afar, where heavenly waters flow, 
"Mid paradisal calms, 

All on a sward where lilies blow 
The Shepherd counts His lambs. 


Afar, beyond the wintry cold, 
Upon the heavenly hill, 

A little lamb a few weeks old 
Bleats for his mother still. 


O mother’s love and mother’s joy! 
But while I come in haste, 

I hear another lovely boy 
Cry from the lonely past. 


And while I kiss your curls aside 
And hold you to my breast, 

I kiss the little boy that died, 
That will not let me rest. 


A PRISONER PORTLAND OREGONIAN 


If I could only talk I guess 
I’d make my cruel mother fear 
The things I’d do to her, unless 
She comes and lets me out of here. 
They’ve built a gate that’s two feet high 
Across the porch to keep me in, 
And it does, too, for all that I 
Can get above it is my chin. 


And when I come out every day 
My mother comes along and brings 
My blocks and toys, and says: ‘“‘ Now play 
Here, baby, with your pretty things.” 
And just as soon as she is gone 
Those little boys across the street 
Come out and run around their lawn. 
With railroad cars and things to eat. 


And lots of dogs come running past, 
So if I just could get away 
I'd follow after very fast 
And catch one for my own some day. 
But I must stand here with my face 
Pressed hard against these dreadful bars, 
And see those lucky children race 
Along the sidewalk with their cars. 


I see all sorts of things I need— 
The flower pot and garden hose; 
I know I could be good, indeed, 
If I could get my hands on those. 
With all my strength I pound and shake 
The gate, but it won’t move a bit. 
It’s just so mean it will not break, 
And I cannot climb over if. 


Some day I’ll be a great big man, 
And then that gate won’t be too strong, 
And I'll be happy, for I can 
Have things I’ve needed for so long. 
And when I’ve had a good long play 
I’ll go and get some other men, 
And we'll go off somewhere and stay 
Until it’s supper time again. 
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WHEN YER MA AN’ ME GOT TIED.. T. R. ANDREWS. . LIPPINCOTT’S 

Ther’ wa’n’t no fuss an’ feathers, an’ ther wa’n’t 
no great parade, 

Ner ther’ wa’n’t no weddin’-breakfast, ner no wed- 
din’-marches played, 

It wa’n’t no High Noon weddin’; 
Sambo’s hide, 

‘Cause yer gran’dad wa’n’t invited when yer ma 
an’ me got tied. 


*twas dark as 


Ther’ wa’n’t no string o’ kerridges lined up in 
front th’ door, 

But jes’ my old red sulky with th’ gray mare 
hitched afore; 

An’ yer ma slid down a bed-cord while I held my 
arms out wide 

So’s to ketch her ef she stumbled, when yer ma 
an’ me got tied. 


We didn’t give no invites, an’ ther’ wa’n’t no kin- 
folk there, 

But you couldn’t jes’ have called it a quiet-like 
affair, 

Fer her dad wa’n’t far behind us, an’ th’ gray 
mare like to died 

A-scootin’ fer th’ parson’s when yer ma an’ me 
got tied. 


Th’ parson didn’t wear no robe, nor none too many 
clo’es. , 
Jes’ pants an’ coat an’ night-cap an’ th’ specs 
upon his nose; 

An’ some folks of his was present, so’s it couldn’t 
be denied 

That th’ thing was did all hunky when yer ma an’ 
me got tied. 


Ther’ wa’n’t nobody weepin’ ner a-shakin’ hands 
around, 

But jes’ about th’ finish ther’ come a smashin’ 
sound, 

An’ yer gran’dad struck th’ weddin’ jes’ in time to 
kiss th’ bride. 

An’ his langwidge—it was awful, when yer ma an’ 
me got tied. 
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This here bloomin’ country 
Is full o’ turns an’ tricks; 

But—how a fam’ly rises 
When it gits in politics! 


Thar’s Billy—runs the poorhouse, 
Dick’s marshal o’ the town, 

An’ ’Zekiel’s tax collector, 
A-projickin’ eroun’. 


Elijah is the bailiff 

That ever’ one provokes; 
Tom’s in the legislatur’, 

An’ daddy’s, hangin’ folks! 


Bip aaron DIXIE WOLCOTT............HARPER’S 


Is I happy, honey? Sho 

I’s too busy, chile, ter know. 
Got ter git dis washin’ out 
While de sun am lurkin’ "bout; 


ANSWERED 


Cook de dinner, hoe de co’n, 
An’ ez sho ez you’s done bo’n 
Den I'll hab ter stop agen 

Ter whip dat pickaninny Ben; 


Git de goat an’ chilun fed, 

Count ’em ez dey goes ter bed, 
Teachin’ manners while I sews 
Patches on de ole man’s clo’es. 


Sakes alive! I’s hustlin’ so. 
’Clar’ ter goodness ef I know 
Ef I’s happy or I ain’t; 

Got no time ter make complaint. 


When I’s nothin’ else ter do 

I’ll set down an’ think it thro’, 
But de day ter think an’ set— 
Lor’! dat day ’ain’t got hyah yet. 


THE SINGIN’ OF BR’ER WILLIAMS.F L. STANTON. COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


Br’er Williams come ter meetin’ des ez sollum es 
kin be, 

En he hunt de Amen Corner, en he sing ‘‘Salva- 
tion Free!”’ 

En he keep time ter de music: side ter side he shake 
his head, ; 

En his voice rock all de rafters en de tip-top er de 
shed! 


Il. 
’Peared lak’ dat ‘‘ Free Salvation’’ made de soul er 
him rejoice; 
You couldn’t hear de organ fer de bass-drum er 
his voice! 
He deefened all de angels t’other side de Jasper sea 
Wid ‘Glory halleluia!’’ en ‘‘I glad Salvation free!”’ 


III. 
But w’en dey pass’ de hat roun’—de organ pealin’ 
deep— 
Br'er Williams couldn’t see it: he wuz allus fas’ 
asleep! 
En ‘“Here’s de hat, Br’er Williams; rouse up yo’ 
sleepin’ soul! 
En ain’t you got a dollar fer de los’ sheep er de 
fol’?”’ 
Iv. 
But he never wake ’twell after de collection time 
wuz done, 
W’en he say: ‘“‘My soul been lighted wid de Halle- 
luia Sun! 
De singin’ er dat ol’ song do my soul sich good, 
you see, 
I sleeps, en dreams er Paradise whar all Salvation 
free” 
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Library Table: Glimpses of New Books 








Among the season’s offerings no 
book is worthier of higher praise 
than that showing Timothy 
Cole’s Wood Engravings of the old master- 
pieces.1. A book of elegance, a privilege to pos- 
sess, and a pleasure to look upon. From every 
standpoint, a work of art. 


THE BOOK 
BEAUTIFUL 


Of somewhat similar though less 
pretentious character is Crowell’s 
reprint of Sarah K. Bolton’s 
Famous Artists. The volume is richly illus- 
trated and elegantly bound, and in its material 
a classic. From the same publishers comes 
Amory H. Bradford’s* Messages of the Masters. 
This book is somewhat more general in its 
appeal and is put together with the same rich 
taste. 


THE OLD 
MASTER 


American art finds its inter- 
THE AMERICAN Dreter in Mr. Charles H. Caffin,* 

who has written a number of 
thoroughly critical, charming, essays, embel- 
lished by excellent examples of the work of the 
artists discussed. A much needed book and 
one of much instruction and charm. 


The Bible for Children’ is one of 

THE RELIGIOUS the most noteworthy books of its 
kind ever produced. It should 

go into the hands of every young person. It 
is liberal education for any one and its appeal 
is not only one of religion but also one of art. 


Rich color plates and exquisite 

THE HOLY LAND tone pictures embellish John 

Kelman’s The Holy Land‘, for 

which John Fulleylove, R. I., has painted over 

ninety views, which are almost magical in their 

1Old English Masters. Engraved by Timothy 

Cole. With Historical Notes by Henry Van Dyke. 
N. Y., The Century Co. $8.00. 

“Famous Artists. Sarah K. Bolton. (Holiday 
Edition.) N. Y., Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $2.50. 

’Messages of the Masters. Spiritual Interpreta- 
tions of Great Paintings. By Amory H. Bradford. 
N. Y., Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00. 

‘American Masters of Painting. [Charles H. Caffin. 
N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co. $3.00 net. 

‘The Bible for Children. Arranged from the 
King James Version, with a preface by Rev. Francis 
Brown and an Introduction by Right Rev. Henry 
C. Potter. N. Y¥., The Century Co. $3.00. 

‘The Holy Land. Painted by john” he xD 
R. I. Described by John Kelman, M.A. N. Y., 
The Macmillan Co. $6.00. 


beauty. A rich, beautiful volume, worthy 
both because of its text and decoration. 


The number of reprints is almost 

THE REPRINTS legion. Every big publishing 

house offers beautiful editions of 
old classics. Harper’s have an exceptionally 
choice one in Goldsmith’s Deserted Village’ for 
‘which Edwin A. Abbey has drawn some of 
the most artistic illustrations ever seen in a 
modern book. Hardly too much praise can be 
given to this book which author, publisher, 
and artist have conjoined to make a perfect 
work of art. 

The Century Co. have produced a number of 
little gems in what is called the ‘‘ Thumb-Nail 
Series.’"» These little volumes are put up in 
embossed leather with frontispiece and gilt 
edges. They are dainty and in good taste. 
From the same firm comes Reprints of the 
Essays of Elia’ and Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey.‘ 

An edition of Pippa Passes,* by Browning, 
which comes from Dana, Estes & Co., is also 
worthy of more notice than present_space will 
permit. The introduction, notes and engrav- 
ings make this reprint especially valuable. 


Several ornate editions of recent 
novels that have proven suc- 
cesses are in evidence. The Mac- 
millan Co. have a Hackett edition of The 
Crisis’ adorned with photographs from the play 
as produced by Mr. Hackett, and a charmingly 
illustrated reprint of Oldfield’. 


1The Deserted Village. Oliver Goldsmith. With 
illustrations by Edwin A. Abbey, R.A. N. Y., 
Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

2In Memoriam. Alfred Tennyson. Introduction 
by Edmund Clarence Stedman. N. Y., Century Co. 


$1.00. 


THE REPRINTS 
OF NOVELS 


Selections From the Thoughts of Pascal. N.Y., 
Century Co. $1.00. 
The Rivals. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. N. Y., 


$1.00. 


The Century Co. 
Charles Lamb. 


3Essays of Elia. (The Century 


Classics.) N. Y., The Century Co. $1.25. 

4A Sentimental Journey. Laurence Sterne. (The 
Century Classics.) N. Y., $1.25. 

5Pip epee Robert Browning. Boston, Dana, 
Estes $1.50. 

*The Crisis Winston Churchill. N. Y., The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

IOldfield. Nancy Huston Banks. With illustra- 


tions by Harper Pennington. N. Y., The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 
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Doubleday, Page & Co. present Ellen Glas- 


zow’s' The Voice of the People in delicate 
iress and embellished by a remarkable series of 
photographs. 


A study of negro life with a 
pointed moral lesson, told in 
quaint humor and delicious spirit, 
is seen in Ruth McEnery Stuart’s Napoleon 
Jackson.” The work is up to the highest 
standard of its author and is a sure cure for 
pessimism. 


THE NOVEL 


Avery is anexquisite treatment 


AVERY of masculine thoughtlessness and ° 


feminine beauty of soul, written 
in a masterly way with a pathos that grasps and 
leaves one thinking and feeling better.* A book 
of distinctly the higher order, literary in the 
best sense,and appealing because of its truth. 


oel Chandler Harris, in Gabriel 

Tolliver, has given a striking 
picture of life in Georgia during 
the period immediately following the War of 
the Rebellion. It is an admirable story, and, 
knowing how well ‘‘Uncle Remus’”’ is ac- 
quainted with the conditions of Southern life, 
we may take it that it is true to nature. 
Gabriel Tolliver will certainly not detract 
from the reputation of Mr. Harris, and will be 
welcomed by all lovers of high class fiction. 


The collecting of Roy Rolfe Gil- 

=e OF son’s beautiful etchings of child 

life into book form is found in 

In the Morning Glow,‘ a series of exquisite 

pictures, each of rare beauty, each throbbing 
with humor and pathos and love, 


GABRIEL 
TOLLIVER 


A new volume’ by the author of 
bi Helen’s Babies, and one fully up 
to the standard of that widely 
known book. The lives of two little girls of 
marked individuality and charm is the woof 
upon which Mr. Habberton has woven a 
romance of childhood, 
'The Voice of the People. EllenGlasgow. N. Y., 
Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50 
Napoleon Jackson. Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
N. Y., The Century Co., $1.00. 
3Avery. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 
4Gabriel Tolliver. Joel Chandler Harris. N.Y., 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
5In the Morning Glow. Roy Rolfe Gilson. N. Y., 


Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
°The Tiger and the Insect. John Habberton. 


N. Y., R. H. Russell. $1.20 net, 


Boston, 





LIBRARY TABLE: GLIMPSES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lovers of Dickens will find keen 
FROM DICKENS delight in Kate Dickinson 

Sweetser’s little essays,' Ten 
Girls from Dickens, which George Alfred 
Williams has illustrated with rare taste and 
skill. A delightful Christmas book, doublv 
delightful if given together with its com- 
panion, Ten Boys from Dickens, 


This is an interesting story but 

CONFESSIONS one sensational in nothing but its 

name.? The innermost thoughts 

of a self-analytic woman who is intellectually 

sentimental and egoistical. A good example 

of acertain species of the feminine mind and 
a story of power. 


Jack London offers a number of 
striking pictures of the frozen 
North.* The book is excellent 
in its rude descriptive power and great force, 
but somewhat fails as a logical narrative. It is 
more than worth reading, however, for those 
scenes such as the breaking of the river. 


FROM THE 
NORTHLAND 


Mr. Lafcadio Hearn‘ again gives 
a number of charming Japanese 
curios in the shape of weird tales 
and delightful essays. Those who have read 
Mr. Hearns’s other books will not be disap- 
pointed in this. 


FROM JAPAN 


Among the many books which 
or fut paaener have described various phases of 

the making of the West, By 
Order of the Prophet,’ by Alfred H. Henry, 
deserves honorable place. The story is emi- 
nently a sad one, but it affords scope for 
dealing with the whole question of the Mormon 
settlement of Utah, from the proselytizing 
in Europe, through the long, tedious, and dan- 
gerous journey through the wilderness, to 
what they called the Promised Land. The 
author has shown himself well qualified for his 
task and has given us a novel of remarkable 
force and interest, 





1Ten Girls from Dickens. Kate Dickinson 
Sweetser. N. Y., J. F. Taylor & Co. $2.00 net. 

?The Confessions of a Wife. Mary J. Adams. - N. 
Y., The Century Co. $1.50. 

3A Daughter of the Snows. Jack London. Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.50. 

*Kotto. Lafcadio Hearn. Being Japanese Curios 
and Sundry Cobwebs. N. Y., The Macmillan Co. 
$1.00. 

5 By Order of the Prophet. Alfred H. Henry. N. 
Y., Fleming H. Revell Co, $1.50, 




















LIBRARY TABLE: GLIMPSES OF NEW BOOKS 


A Sea Turn and Other Matters,’ 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, is a 
collection of six short stories in 
every way worthy of the author’s reputation. 
A SeaeTurn and The Case of Thomas Phipps 
are excellent examples of -Mr. Aldrich’s skill 
in treating the comedy of life, while An Untold 
Story and The White Feather are equally 
demonstrative of his power of dealing with the 
pathetic side. Whether he treats us to the 
grave or the gay, he has the faculty, possessed 
‘only by the genuine story-teller, of leading us 
up close to his characters. 


T. B. mone 
LATEST W 


We have a curious study of 
modern life in The Beautiful Mrs. 
Moulton,’ by Nathaniel Stephen- 
son, which, whether intentionally or not, dis- 
closes the hollowness of the happiness of any 


TH 
BEAUTIFUL 
MRS. MOULTON 


domestic or social life which relies on 
wealth as its origin and support. The 
volume is an admirable work of fiction, 


presenting, as it does, a vivid picture of a com- 
mon phase of the complex life of to-day. 


We have a good, wholesome 
story, full of life and motion, in 
Aladdin O’Brien,* by Gouverneur 
Morris. It is the tale of a boy, endowed with 
all the versatility of that Irish blood that his 
name implies, who, from being a penniless 
orphan, rises to be the son-in-law of a Senator. 
The time is that of the Civil War, and the scene 
is partly in Maine, partly in Southern battle- 
fields. The style is clean-cut and sparkling, 
humor and pathos are admirably combined, 
and the whole tone is manly and inspiring. 
Fiction such as this is well worth reading. 


ALADDIN 
O’BRIEN 


The Needle’s Eye,* by Florence 
Morse Kingsley, is a work some- 
what after the order of Sir Walter 
Besant’s All Conditions of Men, which is 
intended to illustrate that principle of living 
for others to which Auguste Comte applied the 
term altruism. The book is full of incident, 
the action is well sustained, and the char- 
acters are cleverly drawn, with a wholesome 
combination of the humorous and pathetic. 
It is well worth perusal. 


TH 
NEEDLE’S 
EYE 





1A Sea Turn and Other Matters. Thomas Baile 
Aldrich. Boston and N. Y., Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. $1.25 

The Beautiful Mrs. Moulton. Nathaniel Stephen- 
son. N.Y., John Lane. $1.20. 

8Aladdin O’Brien. Gouverneur Morris. N. Y., 
Century Co. $1.25 

*The Needle’s tin 
N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls. 


Florence Morse Kingsley. 
$1.50, 
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The reputation of the author of 
The Stickit Minister will cer- 
tainly not suffer from The Ban- 
ner of Blue.’ The period embraced in the story 
lies around the year 1843, when the great dis- 
ruption in the Church of Scotland occurred. 
The plot is one of the highest order, and the 
unfolding of it is a masterpiece of dramatic art. 
Mr. Crockett has combined in a whole of great 
literary strength the dourness of the Scottish 
character, its quaint play of humor, and its 
majesty under trial. 


THE 
BANNER OF 
BLUE 


Stories that will delight all 

— readers of good tales, as well as 
animal lovers, are to be found 

in My Dogs in the Northland. A reading 


from Mr. Young’s entertaining book will be 
found in the department of World Over in this 
magazine. 


Done in the Open® is noteworthy 
for containing beautiful draw- 
ings and unusual verses. For 
the first we are indebted to Frederic Reming- 
ton; for the second we find with surprise we 
must look to Owen Wister. A beautiful 
book put up in rich, good taste. 


AN ARTIST AND 
A NOVELIST 


Robert Lloyd, in The Treasure of 
Shag Rock,‘ has written a thor- 
oughly good book of adventure 
for boys. While there is nothing in the volume 
that verges on the impossible, as is too often 
the case with fiction intended for the young, 
there is an abundance of thrilling incidents 
such as will captivate the attention of the 
reader and hold it fixed throughout the story. 
Although the author indulges at times in 
sermonettes, the advice he gives is always 
pointed and manly. 
The Wooing of Judith,’ by Sara 
Beaumont Kennedy, is a love 
story of Cromwellian days. The 
heroine accompanies her father in flight from 
England to Virginia, and in that Cavalier 
colony undergoes vicissitudes enough among 
her train of lovers, The novel isa strong one, 

1The Banner of Blue. S. R. Crockett. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

?My Dogs in the Northland. Egerton R. 
Young. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 

3Done in the Open. Drawings by Frederic 
Remington. With introduction and verses by 
Owen Wister. N. Y., R. H. Russell. 

‘The Treasure of Shag Rock. Robert Lloyd. 
Boston, Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.00. 

5The ‘Wooing of Judith. Sara Beaumont Kennedy, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co, $1.50. 


THE TREASURE 
OF SHAG ROCK 


THE WOOING 
OF JUDITH 


N. Fu 
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with a plot well conceived and well worked 
out, and is full of movement and interest. 
THE CHARM oF TO read J. P. Mowbray’s latest 
MR. MOWBRAY book! isto walk handin hand with 
pure delight through a few hours that are all 
too brief. The character of Polly is one of 
the daintiest, the sunniest, the most lovable 
characters that ever figured in a book. The 
book is an idyllic novel in which love, sunshine 
and the morning dew, and human nature at its 
best play the all-important parts. 
The latest novel by Henry Seton 
THE VULTURES Merriman’ is much like some of 
his first stories—a tale of love, 
adventure, and international politics. The 
story hinges around three members of the 
diplomatic corps of England, France and the 
United States, and the royal Polish family 
Bukaty ;the Bukatys are concerned in a forlorn 
hope to rescue Russian Poland, and the three 
diplomats, the ‘‘vultures”’ of their respective 
countries, play a large part. The book is in 
Mr. Merriman’s best style, and cannot fail to 
interest and entertain. But the character 
drawing where the American characters are 
concerned seems to descend in the last part of 
the story to faulty caricature. 
Down in Water Street’ is a record 
walt trecet of work done in the Old Jerry 
McAuley Mission among the 
dwellers in the slums of New York. The 
superintendent, Samuel H. Hadley, recounts 
the history of this center of rescue work. 


Among the crowd of volumes for 


sé 


CHRISTMAS ‘i . 
sUVENILE = young people issued for Christ- 
mastide the St. Nicholas ‘Books 
deserve special notice. The stories have 


appeared in the St. Nicholas Magazine, but 
in their present form they are very welcome, 
for they are of the good old-fashioned sort of 
literature for the young, thrilling, and whole- 
some. We have Sir Marrok, a weird tale of 
Albion in Arthurian days, by Allen French; 
The Cruise of the Dazzler, one of Jack Lon- 
don’s lively stories, the tale of a boy who ran 


J. P. Mowbray. 
$1.50. 





1Tangled Up in Beulah Land. 
New York, Doubleday, Page & Co., 


?The Vultures. Henry Seton Merriman. N. Y., 
Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
3Down in Water Street. Samuel H. Hadley. N. 


Y., Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00. 

‘St. Nicholas Books. N. Y., The Century Co. 
$1.00 each. Sir Marrok, Allen French: The 
Cruise of the Dazzler, Jack London: The Boy and 
the Baron, Adeline Knapp: The Boys of Rincon 
Ranch, H. S. Canfield: Tom Remington’s Battle, 
Burton E. Stevenson: Eight Girls and a Dog, Caro- 
lyn Wells. 


LIBRARY TABLE; GLIMPSES OF NEW BOOKS 


away to sea and wished himself 4t h- me; The 
Boy and the Baron, in which Adeline Knapp 
relates the adventures of a boy among the 
robber barons of Germany in the daysof Rudolf 
of Hapsburg; The Boys of Rincon Ranch, by 
H. S. Canfield, a first-rate tale of two Néw York 
boys on a Texan ranch; Tom Remington, by 
Burton E. Stevenson, an excellent narrative 
of a boy’s rise from a coal mine to a school 
preparatory for Princeton; and a merry girl’s 
book, Eight Girls and a Dog, by Carolyn Wells. 

Lois Mallet’s Dangerous Gift,’ by Mary 
Catherine Lee, tells of a demure Quaker 
maiden who discovered that she was very 
beautiful. It is a good book for girls; as is 
also Three Little Marys’ (Scott would have 
written ‘‘Maries’’), by Nora A. Smith, a 
really choice narrative of an English, a Scotch, 
and an Irish Mary. Particularly valuable to 
the fertile mind of the present-day school girl 
will be What a Girl Can Make and Do,* by 
Lina and Adelia B. Beard; in fact, if a girl can 
make and do all that is mentioned, she will be 
a dangerous rival of the sterner sex. 

Fannie E. Ostrander gives us a fanciful and 
somewhat heavy fairy tale in The Gift of the 
Magic Staff ;*while A. E. and S. M. Zwemer pro- 
vide, in Topsy-Turvy Land, ‘an interesting 
account of Arabia suitable for such children 
‘‘of a larger growth”’ as are interested in mis- 
sionary work. In Play Away’, by Willis Boyd 
Allen, a good story of the Boston Fire Depart- 
ment, and Lucky Ned,’ by Edward S. Ellis, a 
boy’s career at home and college, boys have 
wholesome books; and it is a pleasure to see 
Mrs. Ewing’s Jackanapes,* the charm of which 
is not lessened by the lapse of some fifty years. 
The same may be said of The Rosy Cloud,® one 
of those delightful fairy tales written by the 
great French writer, George Sand (Madame 
Dudevant) for her grandchildren half a century 
ago. 

1Lois Mallet’s Dangerous Gift, Mary Catherine Lee. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $0.85. 

*Three Little Marys, Nora A. Smith. Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $0.85. 

3What a Girl Can Make and Do, Lina and Adelia 
B. Beard. N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.60. 

‘The Gift of the Magic Staff. Fannie E. Ostrander. 
N. Y., Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00. 

’ Topsy-Turvy Land. A. E. and S. M. Zwemer. 
N. Y., Fleming H. Revell Co. $0.7 

°Play Away. Willis Boyd Allen. 
Estes & Co. $0.75 
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Boston, Dana, 


tLucky Ned, | S. Ellis. Boston, Dana, 
Estes & Co. $r1.00. 
8Jackanapes, Juliana Horatia Ewing. Boston, 


Dana, Estes & Co. 
®*The Rosy Cloud. 
Estes & Co. $0.50. 


$0.50. 


George Sand. Boston, Dana, 


Following is a list of books received at this office between October tenth and November tenth: 
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Book List: What to Read — Where to Find It 








Fiction. 
Adam Rush: Linn Roby Mekins: Phila., 
J. B. Rippeneett Co... wc evcesesccccces 
Avery: Elizabeth Stuart Phelps: Boston, 


Houghton, Mittin @ Co... ... 6. cece sccess 
Barnaby Lee: John Bennett: Illustrated by 
Clyde O. De Land, N. Y., The Century Co. .. 
Bayard from Bengal, A: F. Anstey:  Illus- 
trated: N.Y., D. Appleton & Co,............. 
Beautiful Mrs. Moulton, The: Nathaniel 
Stephenson: N. Y., Jno. Lane............ 
Biography of a Prairie Girl, The: Eleanor 
Gates: N. Y., The Century Co. ...... 5.4... 
Blue Flower, The: Henry Van Dyke:  Illus- 
trated: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons....... 
Cap’n Titus: Sketches of New England 
Country Folks: Clay Emery: N. Y., 
Doubleday, Page & Ce... . .2s..sicn cece 
Cecilia: A Story of Modern Rome: F. 
Marion Crawford: N. Y., Macmillan Co.... 
Charles Killbuck: Francis C. Huebner: Illus- 
trated: Merbert Pub. Co... . 2.0... ...0..5. 
Christmas Carol, A: Chas. Dickens: Boston, 
PRE, PONTE Is O50 5500 5s Soo ints owas 
Come with Me Into Babylon: Josiah M. 
Ward: N. Y., Fred’k A. Stokes Co........ 
Confessions of a Wife: Mary Adams: Illus- 
trated by Granville Smith: N. Y., The Cen- 
cn ae EEE eee try nie ere ea 
Crisis, The: Winston Churchill: With Illus- 
trations from the Scenes of the Play: N. Y., 
ye Se ore ere 
Danny: Alfred Ollivant: 
ee ey ere ee 
Daughter of Raasay, A: A Tale of the ’45: 
Wm. MacLeod Raine: Illustrated: N. Y., 
Pee eS ere 
Daughter of the Sea, A: Amy Le Feuvre: N. 
) Me he BoE 
Daughter of the Snows, A: Jack London: 
Illustrated: Phila., J. B. Lippincott Co..... 
Diary of a Saint, The: Arlo Bates: Boston, 
Houghton, Mette de C0. oon. sos d sconce 
Disciple of Plato, A: Alligood Beach: Illus- 
trated by Jno. Ward Dunsmore: Boston, 
ee SS ee er eee 
Dream Days: Kenneth Grahame: Illustrated 
by Maxfield Parrish: N. Y., Jno. Lane..... 
Emmy Lou: Her Book and Heart: Geo. 
Madden Martin: Illustrated by Chas. Louis 
Hinton: N. Y., McClure, Phillips & Co..... 
“Erb”: W. Pett Ridge: N. Y., D. Appleton 


Four Feathers, The: A.E.W. Mason: N. Y., 
ee rare 
Francesca Da Rimini: Gabriele D’Annunzio: 
Translated by Arthur Symons: N. Y., Fred- 
ne ee re 
Francezka: Molly Elliot Seawell: Illustrated 
by Harrison Fisher: Indianapolis, Bowen- 
I ag oi 5 oS esas +e ose CAE Rs koe 
Frangois Villon: Justin Huntly McCarthy: 
eo See ES occas oes i wawe® apt Rae 


oo 
5° 
5° 
5° 


5° 


5° 


50 
50 
50 
50 


5° 


5° 


5° 


fete) 


Ghost Camp, The; or The Avengers: Rolf 


Baldrewood: N. Y., Macmillan Co........ $1 5 


Henchman, The: Mark Lee Luther: 
PROUT RID sv acns cs cannot sashes seek 
Heritage, The: Burton Egbert Stevenson: 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co........... 
Housewives of Edenrise, The: Florence Pop- 
ham: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co............ 
Immensee: Theodor Storm: Translated by 
Bertha M. Schimmelfening: N. Y., T. Y. 
EES Gono ass60 auinnans cs Sukenae 
Inevitable, The: Philip Verrill Mighels: Phila., 
Pe ee 6 ene ere Te 
In Kings’ Byways: Stanley J. Weyman: N. Y., 
Longmans, Green & Co............ 
In the Morning Glow: Short Stories: Roy 
Rolfe Gilson: Illustrated: N. Y., Harper 
Pa sriedcccusuen scadesiun acess 
In the Shadow of the Purple: George Gilbert: 
oe ee See 
Istar of Babylon; A Phantasy: Margaret 
Horton Potter: N. Y., Harper & Bros..... 
Kiss of Glory, The: Grace Duffie Boylan: 
N. Y.; GW. DRAM... 6 nck nsec 
Kotto: Being Japanese Curios with Sundry 
Cobwebs: Collected by Lafcadio Hearn: 
Illustrated: N. Y., Macmillan Co......... 
Last American, The: A Fragment from the 
Journal of Dumph-Yoo-Chun, Admiral in 
the Persian Navy: Illustrated: N. Y., 
yg oe ee rere 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son: 
George Horace Lorimer: Boston, Small, 
ee eee eee mre 
Life of a Woman, The: R. V. Risley: Chicago, 
Permert BG. Dione CO... ..5..5 os ce senscws 
Life, The Interpreter: Phyllis Bottome: N. Y., 
Longmans, Green & Co... ... 2... 00 ccncss 
Little White Bird, The; or The Adventures in 
Kensington Gardens: J. M. Barrie: N. Y., 
Chas. Scribner's Sons... nos... oe ccvevese 
Mother Earth: A Sentimental Comedy: 
Frances Harrod: N. Y., J. F. Taylor & Co.. 
Napoleon Jackson: Ruth McEnery Stuart: 
ith Pictures by Edward Potthost: N. Y., 
SES, pc cncacua bt avnkwe as eeeored 
Oldfield: Nancy Huston Banks: Illustrations 
ol Harper Pennington: N. Y., Macmillan 
SE ee ee ee Pee Mee EN ee 
One’s Womenkind: Louis Zangwill: N. Y., A. 
es UOTE aks Saghecensesdsuwaeaen 
On the Cross: Wilhelmine Von Hillern and 
Mar di Safford: Phila., Drexel Biddle,.... 
Out nf loucester: Jas. B. Connolly: Iilus- 
trated: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons........ 
Patience; or Bunthorne’s Bride: W. S. Gilbert: 
With New Introduction: N. Y., Double- 
GE, FAME G 60's pwr ais sheeuaneneeditees 
Redman of Quality, A: Edw. Everett Billings: 
Illustrated: Akron, O., Saalfield Pub. Co... 
Reflections of Ambrosine, The: Elinor Glyn: 
i, %~; SEROOE EE. BOE. «> sos n.0055055s00% 
Rivals, The: Rich’d B. Sheridan: 
Ce GIs <5. oc Kise sso 44 FAs kta eee 
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776 BOOK LIST: WHAT TO 
Roger Drake: Captain of Industry: Hy. 
Kitchell Webster: N. Y., Macmillan Co....$1 
Rommany Stone, The: J. H. Yoxall, M. P.: 
Wy. &., 2omemans, Green & Co... ...... «66005: 
Son of Gad, A: John A. Stewart: N. Y., 
i eS re I 
Son of Magnus, The: Paul Harboe: N. Y., 
Tg PN WD 55 e.g 6a 'o w:'9 0 eo blore isle ye I 


Speronaro, The : From the French of Alex- 
andre Dumas: Katherine Prescott Wormely: 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co............. 

Splendid Idle Forties, The: Stories of Old 
California: Gertrude -\tnerton: Illustrated 


by Harrison Fisher: N. Y., Macmillan Co.. 
Stories of California: Ella M. Sexton: N. Y., 
PNP RON 5a 6 5, ier ctapsialysn. s wisi abecd eve goles 
Story of Du Barry, The: James L. Ford: 
1 eg Sk 
Success of Mark Wyngate: U. L. Silberrad: 
N. ¥., Doubleday, Page & Co. ..........+: 
Sutherland’s Christmas: A Chapter from 
Two Lives: By H. B. K. for E. D. L.: 
Evanston, WM..o. LOM... «06.0062 0sesne 
Talk of the Town, The: A Neighborhood 
Novel: Elisa Armstrong Bengaugh: N. Y., 
Be SNORE ID 6.5.5 5.6. 0 swe ob be si 85h s 9 0's 
Taskmasters, The: George Kibbe Turner: 
nN. ¥., MeChure, Phillips & Co. ......,.5.++ 
Tiger and the Insect, The: John Habberton: 
ie ae ee ee eee 
Under Calvin’s Spell: Deborah Alcock: N.Y., 
IPOH Th. MOVER CO, oc ke sccecsccccecs 
Whirlwind, The: Rupert Hughes: Boston, 
BRUM BINS MN io .6:0.6:55 050: wise viniineieroisiie p54 


Whom the Gods Destroy: Josephine Dodge 
Daskam: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons..... 


Wings of the Dove, The: 2 vols.: Henry 
James: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons....... 
Woman Ventures, A: David Graham Phillips: 
N. Y., Fred’k A. a cre 
Wooing of Wistaria, The: Onoto Watanna: 
| le RS a rr 
Woven with the Ship: A Novel of 1865: 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, L.L.D: Phila., 
fie Ses IOUS. so s65os 3:55)0i0 5 5.459 015 40610000 
Biography. 
Daniel Webster: John Bach McMaster: 
Miusteated: N. Y.,,Century Co............ 
John James Audubon: John Burroughs: 
Boston, Small, Maynard & Co............. 
Lifeand Writings of Alex. Dumas,(1802-1870): 
Harry A. Spurr: Illustrated: N. Y., Fred’k 
De ee eee rere ere 
Life of Ulrich Zwingli: The Swiss Patriot and 
Reformer: Samuel Simpson: , The 
ee ee 
My Life in Many States and in Foreign Lands: 
George Francis Train: Illustrated: N. Y., 
I SS ee ‘ 
Samuel Richardson: Austin Dobson: N. Y., 
MEME II io 005.6 is ows Gian nd Zeige aoe 
juvenile. 
Animal Life in Rhymes and Jingles: Elizabeth 
May: Akron, O., Saalfield Pub. Co........ 
Billy Whiskers: The Autobiography of a 
Goat: Frances T. Montgomery: Akron, O., 
SE I Gs teh svar sce sss civeenn 
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Chatterbox: Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, 


M.A.: Boston, Dana, Estes & Co.......... $ 


Denslow’s Night before Christmas: Clement 
C. Moore LL. D.: N. Y.,G. W. Dillingham Co. 
Doctor Robin: Harriet A. Cheever: Illustrated 
by Etheldred B. Barry: Boston, Dana 
NN oe Sos 66a cis ere os Sie gi atoa dein 
Flight of Pony Baker, The: A Boy’s Town 


Story: W. D. Howells: Illustrated: N. Y., 
ee > re ee 
Jimmy Crow: Edith Francis Foster: Boston, 
Oe eS ae ae 
Phil and Dick; Enrique H. Lewis:  IIlus- 


Akron, O., The Saalfield Pub. Co . 
Willis Boyd.Allen: I[lustrated 
Boston, Dana, Estes 


trated: 
Play Away! 
by L. J. Bridgman: 


Life and Adventures of Santa Claus, The: 
L. Frank Baum: With Many Pictures by 
Mary Cowles Clark: Ind., Bowen-Merrill Co. 

Little Miss Sunshine: Gabrielle E. Jackson: 
i oe ee ee Se eee 

Little Women or Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy: 
Louisa M. Alcott: Illustrated by Alice Bar- 
ber Stephens: Boston, Little, Brown & Co.. 

Lucky Ned: Edw. S. Ellis, A.M.: Illustrated 
by J. W. Kennedy: Boston, Dana, Estes 


& 
Maid Sally: Harriet A. Cheever: Illustrated: 
Boston, Dana, Estes @ Co... .... 2.2.00. 
Mary Had a Little Lamb; As Told by Fannie 
M. Dickerson and by Mary Herself: Illus- 


trated: N. Y., Fred’k A. Stokes Co........ 
Ralph Granger’s Fortunes: Wm. Perry 
Brown: Illustrated: Akron, O., Saalfield 


NN NN ss Seccnss ae nial oe 0) gas Ss Siereny once ahs 
Rollicking Rhymes for Youngsters: Amos R. 
Wells: Illustrated by L. P. Bridgman: 
N. Y., Fleming OH. Revell 'Co...........5.+.. 
Story of Little Eva, The: From Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin: Illustrated: Boston, Dana, Estes & 
eR ee er oe re 
Story of Little Nell, The: From the Old 
Curiosity Shop: Charles Dickens: Illustrated 
by E. B. Barry: Boston, Dana, Estes & Co. 
Wonder-Box Tales: Jean Ingelow: Illustrated 
by Diantha W. Horne: Boston, Dana, Estes 
& Co 


Essays and Miscellany. 


Alcotts in Harvard, The: Annie M. L. Clark: 
Lancaster, Mass., J.C. L. Clark........... 
American Animals: Witmer Stone and Will- 
iam Everett Cram: N. Y., Doubleday, 
es Serene re res etre ee 
American Jewish Year Book 5663, 
Oct. 2, 1902, to Sept. 21, 1903: Cyrus 
Adler: Phila., The Toute Pub. Society of 
MIN 5 foc sretie) sa o'3s coronal gis a lepaimea nue ee 
American Literaiure in the Colonial and 
National Periods: Lorenzo Sears, L. H. D.: 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co.............. 
American Merchant Marine, The: Its History 
and Romance from 1620 to 1902: Winthrop 
L. Marvin: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons.... 
Battle with the Slum, The: Jacob A. Riis: 


Illustrated: N. Y., Macmillan Co......... 
Book of Weddings, The: Ceremony: Mrs. 
Burton Kingsland: Illustrated; N. Y., 
Doubleday, Page & Co.........cceeccars 
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BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT. 


Boy, The: How to Help Him Succeed: 
Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr.: Boston, Oakwood 
Se eres rt er eee 


Cardinal Virtues, The: Wm. De Witt Hyde: 


N. ¥:, 3. 2. Crowell & Co ae eee $o 


Comin City, 1 The: Rich’d T. Ely, Ph.D., LL. D: 
N.Y,T i rr re 
Comeitic re The Spanish Drama: J. B. 
Segall, Ph.D. (Columbia) : N. Y., Columbia 
ee ee ane ee 
Correct Thing in Good Society, The: Florence 
Howe Hall: Boston, Dana, Estes & Co.... 
Child Culture: According to the Laws of 
Physiological Psychology: Newton N. Rid- 
dell: Chicago, Child of Light Pub. Co...... 
Daily. Maxims from Amiel’s Journal: Edited 
by Orline Gates: N. Y., T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Delight: the Soul of Art: Arthur Jerome Eddy: 
Pais., 1. B. Lappancott Co... .5.scsin esses 
Early Prose Writings of James Russell Lowell: 
With a Prefatory Note by Dr. Hale, of Bos- 
ton, and an Introduction by Walter Little- 
Sebi: Oh.. S.. JO GONE. 6 is so vccose sees 
Elegy of Faith, The: A Study of Alfred Tenny- 
son’s In Memoriam: Wm. Rader: N. Y., 
cae Se Ls Se sere ee re 
Essays of Elia: Charles Lamb: With the 
Appreciation of Lamb by Walter Pater: 
Y. of ee Oe Se eee eee 
Famous Artists: Sarah K. Bolton: N. Y.,T. Y. 
RIG is 09.5 sc civoeceemeusnnsoaes 
Famous Composers: 2 vols.: Nathan Haskell 
Dole: With Portraits: N. Y., T. Y. Crowell 


Fighting Frigate, A: And Other Essays and 


Addresses: Henry Cabot Lodge: N. Y., 
eg Cee ree 
Glimpses of China and Chinese Homes: Illus- 
trated: Boston, Little, Brown & Co....... 
History and Power of Mind, The: Richard 
Ingalese: N. Y., Occult Book Concern 
Co eee er rrr ir rae 


Holy Land, The: Described by John Kelman, 
M.A.: Painted by John Fulleylove, R. L.: 
ie ee errr ee 

Homely’ Virtues, The: Ian Maclaren (Rev. 
John Watson): N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co 

How to Attract the Birds; And Other Talks 
About Bird Neighbors: Neltje Blanchan: 
N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co............. 

How to Make Rugs: Candace Wheeler: Illus- 
trated: N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co...... 


If : ee a ‘Sa Student: Chas. F. Thwing, 
+H. ¥., 2. 2. CROwWORR OM. 6.0 05205 
seanuaied Guide to the Cathedrals of Great 
Britain, An: P. H. Ditchfield: Phila., J.B. 
Lippincott SEEN OR ere ere 
“Light Ho, Sir!” Frank T. Bullen: N. Y., 
GA rere ere ree ree 
Luncheons: A Cook’s Picture Book: Mary 
Ronald: Illustrated: N. Y., Century ae 
Mediterranean, The: Its Storied Cities and 
Venerable Ruins: T. G. Bonney, E. A. R. 
Ball, H. D. Traill, Grant Allen, Arthur 
Griffiths and Robt. Brown: Illustrated: 
Ce OE Ss eee errr ere eee 
Memoirs of a Contemporary: Translated by 
Lionel Strachey: Illustrated: N. Y., 
DoubteGay, Page BL6 « ..0 ccc issecdsces 
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Talks about India, Its 
Margaret 


Mosaics from India: 
Peoples, Religions and Customs: 


B. Denning: N. Y., Fleming H. Revell Co. .$1 


My Dogs in the Northland: Egerton R. 
Young: N. Y., Fleming H.’Revell Co...... 
New England Conversation, A: J. G. Robins: 
N. Y., Catholic Book Exchange 5 nian mniniar 
New York: Old and New: Its Story, Streets, 
and Landmarks: Rufus Rockwell Wilson: 
as vols.: Illustrated: Phila., J. B. Lippincott 
Old English Masters: Engraved by borage 4 
Cole: With Historical Notes by John C 
Van Dyke: N. Y., Century Co... 2.002051 
Philosophy of Despair, The: David Starr 
Jordan: S. F. Elder & Shepard............ 
Pleasures of the Table, The: An Account of 
Gastronomy from Ancient Days to Present 
Times: Geo. H. Ellwanger, M. A.: N. Y., 
Doublotay, Page & C0... ... 50450550000 
Practical Cooking and Serving: A Complete 
Manual of How to Select, Prepare and 
Serve Food: Janet McKenzie Hill: With 
Many Illustrations: N. Y., Doubleday, 
PG TINS oc waged bn Sonne s6 waemeee wae 
Practice of Typography, The: A Treatise on 
Title Pages: Illustrated: Theodore Low 
De Vinne, A.M.: N. Y., Century Co,....... 
Recollections of a Player: J. H. Stoddard: 
Illustrated: N. Y., Century Co........... 
Romance of the Commonplace, The: Gelett 
Burgess: S. F. Elder & Shepard........... 
Ruling Quality, The: A Study of Faith as the 
Means of Victory in Life: Herbert L. Willett 
N. Y., Fleming H. Revell Co............. 
Sentimental Journey Through France and 
Italy, A: Laurence Sterne: N. Y., Century 
Civics iad sesewseeins Pick scuccne eo ees 
Signora: A Child of the Opera House: 
Gustave Kobbé: N. Y., R. H. Russell.... 
Thoughts of Pascal: Translated from the 
French: Introduction by Benj. E. Smith: 
i ee A Tee erie ere 
To-Day and To-Morrow: J. R. Miller, D.D.: 
N.Y, ce Ee ere 
toapea of Pelée, The: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Experience and Observation in 
Martinique: George Kennan: Illustrated: 
ree See ere a ee 
Ways of Well Doing: Humphrey J. Desmond: 
ie ie A gs eens 
What a Girl Can Make and Do: Lina Beard 
and Adelia B. Beard: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s 
ere 


Poetry. 
Call of the Sea, The: And Other Poems: 
L. Frank Tooker: N. Y., Century Co....... 
Deserted Village, The: Oliver Goldsmith: 
Illustrated by Edwin A. Abbey: N. Y., 
eee er 
Eugene Field’s Favorite Poems: Compiled by 
Ralph A. Lyon: Evanston: Wm. S. Lord.. 
Every Day in the Year: A Poetical Epitome 
of the World’s sg &- a mA Jas. L. 
ord 


Ford and Mary K Dodd, 
3 eer me wate 
Freeman and Other Poems, The: Ellen Glas- 


gow: N. Y., Doubleday,Page & Co.:...... 
Grimm Tales Made Gay: Pictures by Albert 
Levering: Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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In Memoriam: Alfred L. Tennyson: Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Clarence Stedman: N. Y., 
NTI Srl oxi oe airs hatlains dscns seta Sore gre $1 

Kuloskap the Master: And Other Algonkin 

Poems: Translated Metrically by Chas. G. 
Leland, Hon. F.R.S.L., M.A.: Prince Jno. 
D., Ph.D.: N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls Co.... 2 

Little Book of Ping-Pong Verse, A: Containing 
also the Complete Rules for Playing the 
Popular Game of Table Tennis: Boston, 
Ee ee 

Love, Laurels and Laughter: Beatrice Hans- 
com. With a Frontispiece by Wm. J. 
Hurlburt: N. Y., Fred’k A. Stokes Co..... I 

Moods and Outdoor Verses: Richard Askham: 
With a Word of Introduction by Edwin 
Markham: S. F. Elder & Shepard......... I 

Pippa Passes: Robert Browning: Illustrated 
by Louis Meynelle: Boston, Dana, Estes&Co 1 5 

Pocketful! of Posies, A: Abbie Farwell Brown: 
Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory: Boston, 
Mowentan, Bram @ CO. ....... 6. ccs ees I 

Poems and Verses: Edw. Sanford Martin: 
i Be og ee re I 25 

Poems of Power: Ella Wheeler Wilcox: 
Cincago, W. B. Conkey Co.........0..... I 

Rabbi Ben Ezra: Robert Browning: 
we RO 3 os rr er ee 

This Is for You: Love Poems Selected by Wm. 
Sinclair Lord: N. Y., Fleming H. Revell Co. 1 

Treasury of Humorous Poetry, A: Frederic 
Lawrence Knowles: Illustrated: Boston, 
NER PEON BOR cic gv dio eo wise Siorela eens I 

Up from Georgia: Frank L. Stanton: N. Y., 
ee ee ee ere I 

Westwind Songs: Arthur Upson: Minneapolis: 

Paeieaae Bi. THHOOMS. «5 555 ois ces esc nei 


Lote) 


Historical and Political. 


Among the Great Masters of Warfare: Scenes 
in the Lives of Famous Warriors: Walter 
Rowlands: Boston, Dana, Estes & Co...... 1 


AMONG THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES 






Citizen in His Relation to the Industrial 
Situation, The: Yale Lectures: Hy. Codman 


Potter, D.D., L.L. D.: N.Y., Chas. Scrib- 
MOG Boas Feb sees oie eeibcwan 
Commercial Relations of the United States 
with Foreign Countries During the Year 
1901: Vol. II: Issued from the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, Dept. of State: Wash., 
Gov't Printing House. .....5..scec0bTs 900 
Historic Highways of America: Vol. I: Paths 
of the Mound-Building Indians and Great 
Game Animals: Archer Butler Hulbert: 
Ohio, The Arthur H. Clark Co............ 
Message from the President of the United 
States; Transmitting a Report of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in Relation to the 
Forests, Rivers and Mountains of the South- 
ern Appalachian Region: Wash., Gov’t 
RN NE oop sisrieicis ios Ss wRIS ioie'9 Aelita 
Our Benevolent Feudalism: W. J. Ghent: 
Des. Hsp, MONI OD 6 5:0: 0.6'i51 0 4:9: aigreistss 6 $1 25 
Stories in Stone from the Roman Forum: 
Isabel Lovell: Illustrated: N. Y., Mac- 
MIN ONE: G5 51 cece cig trum maseeere ss I 50 
Story of Athens, The: Howard Crosby 
Butler, A. M.: Illustrated: N. Y., Century 
BI ic tas Georg trie eel eleree eV oes 2 Rene oy a, 2 40 
Religion. 
Bible for Children, The: Arranged from the 
King James Version: With Preface by the 
Rev. Francis Brown, D. D.: And an Intro- 
duction by the Right Rev. Hy. C. Potter, 
D.D.: Illustrated N. Y., Century Co....... 3 00 
In Perfect Peace: J. R. Miller: N. Y., T. Y. 
oe eee ae aa 28 
Messages of the Masters: Spiritual Interpreta- 
tions of Great Paintings: Amory H. Brad- 
ford: NN. Y., T. ¥. Caowell @Go. .....os5cc0 2 00 
Upper Currents, The: J. R. Miller, D.D.: 
We. Bs5 Fe 0. COON BOs oo dio os cease 








Among the December Magazines 








To the student and to the artist the open- 
ing number in Harper’s for Christmas must be 
a pure delight. For it is a paper of critical 
notes on King Lear, by Swinburne, illustrated. 
in colors and in black and white by E. A. 
Abbey. That art interests are not neglected 
in this issue of the magazine may be inferred 
from this opening. The next paper, a short 
story by Mark Twain, with the rather char- 
acteristic title of Was it Heaven? Or Hell? is 
illustrated in two colors by E. M. Ashe, and the 
next, The Mother, a dialogue in blank verse, by 
William Dean Howells, is also carefully illus- 
trated. The Princess Colibri, by André Cas- 
taigne, is illustrated with dainty pen and ink 


pictures in black, printed on a warm buff, 
while The Mission of Jane, by Edith Wharton, 
is embellished by pictures done in colors, as are 
Howard Chandler Christy’s illustration for 
Lady Humphrey’s Daughter, and Elizabeth 
Shippen Green’s drawings for The Man and the 
Boy, a psychological study by Julie M. Lipp- 
mann. There are many pieces of short fiction. 
Besides those mentioned are Mary E. Wilkins- 
Freeman’s story, Lucy; The Middle West, by 
Booth Tarkington, with pictures by W. A. 
Rogers; The Bridal Pair, by Robert W. Cham- 
bers; The Mocking of the Gods, by Amélie 
Rives; the Apotheosis of the Reverend Mr. 
Spangler by Margaret Deland, and others. But 




















aMONG THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES 


the magazine is not all fiction: The True 
Captain Kidd is a serious, historical sketch 
for which Howard Pyle, that prince of illustra- 
tors, has done some of his characteristic draw- 
ings in colors. The Aztecs of Yesterday and 
To-day are written of by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, 
of the American Museum of Natural History, 
and Mrs. Edward Everard Cotes has described 
of the Burmese under the title The Little 
Widows of a Dynasty. 

——tThe Atlantic is so full of good material 
that it is impossible to do other than mention a 
few of the leading articles. Some of these are 
The Ideals of America, a splendid paper, by 
Woodrow Wilson; Lockhart’s Life of Scott, by 
H. D. Sedwick, Jr.; Chinese Dislike of Christi- 
anity, by Francis H. Nichols; Why I Am a 
Pagan, by Zitkala-Sa; A Letter from Brazil, by 
George Chamberlain; The Elder Dumas, by 
Geo. B. Ives, and Of Lionel Johnson, by Louise 
Imogen Guiney. The fiction embraces The 
Unconscious Plagiarist, by Fanny Kemble 
Johnson; A Delicate Trial, by Marian Wil- 
cox, and Whar My Chris’mus, a negro dialect 
story, by Beirne Lay. 

——In the Century are four frontispieces in 
color, exquisitely executed by Howard Pyle. 
The text, from his pen, accompanying it is 
decorated by emblematic pen-drawings. An 
article of scientific importance is that by John 
Henry Freese on The Making of the Universe. 
The article is copiously illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the heavens, some of the plates being 
quite rare. Animals in British Parks is the 
subject covered by Annie H. Knight in an 
interesting paper, illustrated with four color 
drawings by Charles R. Knight, and numerous 
other illustrations. Frederick W. Robertson 
is treated in a biographical paper by W. T. 
Hewett, of Cornell University. Henry Loomis 
Nelson has a serious consideration of The 
So-called Steel Trust, in which he describes the 
formation and character of that organization. 
A little essay by S. Weir Mitchell on Heroism 
in Everyday Life is very readable. In an article 
beautifully illustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith, 
with full page and smaller drawings, Lillie 
Hamilton French tells of the care of the baby 
while the mother works. The rest of the maga- 
zine is devoted to fiction and poems, chief 
amongst the latter being Joel Chandler Harris’s 
De Appile Tree, and a long poem, Vista, by 
George Cabot Lodge. This is the second time 
Mr. Harris has recently written on this subject; 
the accompanying illustration, by A. B. Frost, 
is excellent. Noteworthy in the fiction is the 
commencement of another novel by the author 
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of Mrs. Wiggs, of the Cabbage Patch. Miss 
Hegan has entitled the story Lovey Mary; its 
scene, also, is ‘‘the cabbage patch.” 

——The Bonds of American Corporations 
and A Conservative Word of Warning, by 
Frank A. Vanderlip, are the financial articles 
in The World’s Work for December. There are 
two studies of widely different men and their 
work. One is of The Builder of the New York 
Subway, John B. McDonald, and the other is of 
the celebrated sculptor, George Grey Barnard. 
Of asociologic interest are A Means to Effective 
Arbitration, and What Employees Say of 
Profit Sharing. Clement A. Griscom, the head 
of the international shipping corporation, is 
another character sketch. One of the most 
interesting papers in the magazine is the account 
of Subduing the Nile, a description of the build- 
ing of the Assouan Canal, by Chalmers Roberts. 
Uncle Sam’s railroad post officesystem is made 
the subject of a paper by Forrest Crissey, 
while Glen Miller treats the Mormons as a 
co-operative society. A Neglected Epic, by 
the late Frank Norris, tells of the real hero of 
our Westward movement, while a most impor- 
tant article on The Needs of American Public 
Education comes from Charles W. Elliot, the 
President of Harvard. 

The Rise of the Standard Oil Company 
is told in Chapter II of the history of that com- 
pany by Ida M. Tarbell in McClure’s. The 
value of this, her second paper on this subject, ° 
becomes evident on a first reading. John La 
Farge has contributed another of his series of 
essays on the masters of art. Diirer is treated 
in this paper with a scope and breadth of inter- 
est that makes the article appeal to the general 
public as well as to artists. John Mitchell 
presents his opinions of the coal strike in an 
article by that name, and gives the history of 
that affair from the striker’s point of view. 
The great bulk of McClure’s is made up of good 
short stories and a few poems. In the fiction 
is a story by Lincoln Steffens, The American 
Man on Horseback; Henry C. Rowland’s pecul- 
iar tale, The Last of the Ebb; Mrs. Potter’s 
Vacation, by Herbert D. Ward; and stories by 
David Graham Phillips and others. 

Frank Leslie’s Monthly is an excellent 
Christmas number, being quite filled with 
stories and poems of a high class. Egerton 
Castle has a charming short story entitled 
The Great White Deeps; Seumas Macmanus 
has contributed a humorous story, and Harry 
Stillwell Edwards another. Frank L. Stanton 
has a poem, The Merry Christmas Dance. 
Other authors contributing are Anna Kath 
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erine Green, Ralph Connor, Eden Philpotts, 
Emerson Hough. A crayon drawing of Julia 
Marlowe, in two colors, by John Cecil Clay, 
forms an attractive frontispiece. 

——The Song of the Christmas Bells is the 
title of a long poem by James D. Carrothers in 
the Christmas number of The Criterion. It is 
in dialect. There are two other Christmas 
poems in this magazine; one, The City of David, 
is by Charles Hanson Towne. What Our Chil- 
dren are Doing is an interesting paper by 
Katherine Louise Smith; The Romance of Eng- 
lish Cathedrals, by M. L. G. Oliver, and Christ- 
mas in Manila, by Minna Irving, are two more 
of the readable articles that make up this 
Christmas number. 

——aAn unusual article is Samuel Moffett’s 
account of The World’s Great Mines, in the 
December Cosmopolitan, a description of the 
famous Comstock bonanza being particularly 
interesting. This paper, like all the others in 
the magazine, is copiously illustrated. The 
illustrations in The Streets of Paris, and those 
in The Best Tricks of Famous Magicians, all 
photographic, give much life to these two inter- 
esting articles. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 2d, 
has an account of Training Wild Animals, 
which brings out some of the dangers of this 
precarious profession. The fiction in this num- 
ber is excellent. It includes a story by Barry 
Pain, in which Love on an Island is described 
with much fun; the first instalment of Barlasch 
of the Guard, a continued story by Henry Seton 
Merriman; a theatrical love story by Elizabeth 
McCracken; Hearn’s Romance, by Julian Haw- 
thorne, and other stories and short poems. 

——tThe New Lippincott, as is its wont, is 
alled mostly with fiction, the novelette being 
The Price of Fame, by Maude Roosevelt. A 
charming child story is by Edwin L. Sabin, 
entitled The Littlest Boy and Santa Claus. 
There are a number of other stories and a 
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sprinkling of readable poems, while Dinners of 
Fifty Years Ago, by E. S. Bladen, and an 
account of A Musical Game, by Philip H. Goepp, 
are two interesting articles not fiction. 

——The National has an unusual number of 
short stories, although it has not neglected the 
more serious side of magazine literature. Of 
the former A Skirmish in the Dark, by Jas. 
Raymond Perry, is one of the best pieces. 
There is some good poetry, including the short 
poem by Nathan Haskell Dole, the Ballade of 
Fame, by Ernest McGaffey, and the Ballad of 
Eden, by Frederic Lawrence Knowles. The 
departments in this magazine are always good. 

——Country Life for Christmas is a double 
number, and an excellent one. It is so large 
that barely mention can be made of some of its 
features, all of which are superbly illustrated. 
There is a poem by Rudyard Kipling, and a 
Christmas story by Eleanor Hoyt; an account 
of winter sports, and another of The Sled. 
Snow-shoeing, The Joys of the Skates, and 
Toboganning are all enthusiastically written 
about, as well as other winter games too numer- 
ous to mention. There is a long, long article on 
ice-yachting, well illustrated. The Fireside in 
Winter is not neglected, and is made the subject 
of a double-page drawing in colors. A double- 
page picture of Live Oaks with Spanish Moss is 
beautiful. There are stories, many other illus- 
trated articles, and poems. 

——In Everybody’s Thos. Mitchell Peirce 
has drawn five girls as typical of Boston, New 
Orleans, New York, Chicago, and San Francisco; 
these with the illustrations by Peter Newell 
for Mary E. Wilkin’s story, Luella Miller, and 
Solon H. Borglum’s illustrations of El Reservao 
are the art features of the number. Besides 
continuations of serial articles there are 
papers on Physical Culture, by Anne O’ Hagan, 
and Jefferson’s Great Day, by Alfred H. Lewis. 
There are a number of storiettes. 
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Teacher : ‘‘Bobby, name the largest known 
diamond.”’ Bobby: “‘The ace” 

“Ts that my umbrella you have?”’ ‘“‘Most 
likely. Just bought it in a pawn-shop.”’ 

--—Browne: ‘‘He’s in love with himself.’ 
Towne: “‘He’ll never feel the pangs of jealousy.”’ 

——-She: ‘‘My little brother will not bother 
us to-night.’’ He: ‘‘That’s good. When does 
the funeral take place?” 

——A theater party is a mistake: If the play 
is interesting, the people bore you; if the people 
are interesting, the play bores you. 

——Von Blumer (roaring): ‘‘Who told you 
to put this paper on the wall?’’ Decorator: 
“Your wife, sir.”” Von Blumer: ‘Pretty, 
isn’t it?” ; 

——Logic—She: “I know that it is not so, 
but I cannot help feeling that it is.” He: 
“T don’t care whether it’s so or not—I don’t 
believe it.” 

——Fusser: ‘‘Up at Wellesley you can’t 
call on a girl after nine-thirty.” Cusser: 
‘‘Gee! They must be a lot of curfew belles.” 

——Young Minister (disgusted): ‘‘I preached 
to a congregation of asses to-day.’’ Church 
member: “I noticed that you called them your 
‘dear brothers.’”’ 

——Customer: “I think you should begin to 
charge me half price, Shears, there’s so little to 
cut now.” Barber: ‘“‘Other way on, sir, I 
fancy. We ought to charge double. Look 
at the trouble I have to find it.” 

——Buff: ‘‘Have you no memento of your 
mother-in-law, who came to so sudden an end 
in Africa?’’ Duff: ‘“‘No, worse luck. We only 
succeeded in getting a photograph of the 
cannibal that ate her.” 

——Fussy Clergyman (angrily to attendant 
on the tuppenny tube): ‘“‘Do you allow drunken 
people on the train?” Attendant: ‘‘Some- 
times, but not when they’re too drunk. Just 
take a seat in the corner there and you’ll be 
all right.” 

——He was cutting an item from a news- 
paper. ‘‘It tells how a house was robbed, and 
I want to show it to my wife,’”’ he explained. 
“What good will that do?” a friend inquired. 
“A whole lot,’’ was the reply; ‘‘you_ see 
this house was robbed while the man was at 
church with his wife.”” ‘‘Say!’’ exclaimed the 





friend excitedly, ‘‘you haven’t got a duplicate 
copy of that paper, have you?” — 

——An up-to-date village: ‘“‘ Do you havea 
good lecture course here during the winter?” 
was asked of the manager of the Higginsville 
Lyceum. ‘Indeed we do,”’ he answered; ‘‘and 
next season we expect to outdo all previous 
records. So far we have booked one ran- 
somed missionary, one reformed gambler, one 
troupe of trained animals, one converted’ 
heathen, one moving picture machine, and 
one professional impersonator. We may take 
on a college professor who wants to speak 
about the tendency of modern literary thought, 
but I don’t know. It’s pretty hard to keep 
the course on the same high plane of thought 
throughout.” 

——Advice to suitors: Before you pop the 
question you’d better question pop. 

———Cholly (proudly): ‘‘By Jove! I’m 
quite a professor of swimming, don’t you 


know. I taught Mabel Galey how to swim in 
two lessons.” 

Jack: ‘‘Gad! That was a quick throw- 
down.”’ 


Cholly (indignantly): ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

Jack: ‘‘ Why, she let me give her ten lessons 
before she learned.” 

First Commuter: ‘‘So you rode past 
your station last night? Been drinking?” 

Second Commuter (wearily): ‘‘No; there 
was a new brakeman who called out the name 
of the station so distinctly that I didn’t recog- 
nize it.” 

——Asked, the other day, why it is so 
few of his race committed suicide, Brother 
Dickey replied: ‘‘ Well, suh, my experience 
is, some of ’em don’t need ter; dey lynches 
"em soon enough!”’ 

Pretty Dorothy: ‘‘ Tell me honestly, pro- 
fessor, what made you propose to me?”’ 

Professor: ‘‘Dear girl, it suddenly struck 
me that you would be a handsome addition to 
any library.” 

——Bertha: ‘‘Can she remember what hap- 
pened on her twenty-sixth birthday?”’ 

Bella: ‘‘ Yes; she was just eighteen.” 
““What’s the name of that little thing 
you are playing now?” ‘Piano, old man; 
what did you think it was, a harp?” 
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Open * #* # Questions: 


Taiks #” With 


Correspondents 








Correspondents are invited to make use of this 
page on all questions, which will be answered as 
far as we may be able. Answers and comments 
will be gladly received. A number of questions 
and answers are unavoidably held over till next 
month. 

gto. I want to find as soon as possible the author 
of a poem called Aceldama, beginning thus: 

Lost, lost, forever lost! 

I have betrayed the innocent blood. 
Why could I not have perished 

With those by Herod slain; 

The innocent children who went 

With playthings in their little hands 
Into the darkness of the other world 
As if to sleep. 

I have had recourse to quite a number of reference 
books, but have not been successful in finding this 
poem. If youcan helpme I shall bemost grateful.— 
Etta M. Clark, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[We are sorry, but we have not found it, 
either. ] 
git. Iam desirous of finding a poem, the title of 
which I do not know. The lines quoted are part 
of the poem as near as I can recall it: 
From ruin and shame 
In vain she tried to save me. 
Poor, broken-hearted, 
’Tis well that she died, 
Long, long ago, long ago. 
If you recognize it, will you please tell me where 
I can find it?—C. D. W., Weaverville, Calif. 
912. Will you kindly tell me the Indian words 
ma cabin ?—A* Maude Estabrooks, E. Constable, 


[As there are hundreds of different languages 
spoken by the Indians of North America alone, 
each tribe usually having its own dialect, this 
question is somewhat deceptive. However, 
after an extended search, we can assure our 
reader that in the language of the well-known 
tribes of Otchipwes, Otawas, Potowatamis, 
and Algonquins the log cabin figured under 
the dignified name of mitigo-wdkaigan, or as 
wakaigan alone, on some occasions, the term 
mitigo being the word-picture for log.] 


913. In the-early part of the r9th century there 
was published in New York a volume of poems by 
Selleek Osborn, the first poem of which was entitled 
New ee ee a poem descriptive and narrative. 
It would afford me great pleasure to obtain a 
volume. or failing, to know some one who has a 


volume that I might get a copy typewritten from. 
The volume in question was published somewhere 
between 1820 and 1835. Anyone knowing of any 
subsequent volumes to this, his first publications, 
would also confer a favor by answering this query. 
—J. Hiett. 

P. S.—Should like to have the above appear in 
Open Questions unless the editor can answer same 
for me. Find inclosed stamps for reply or forward- 
ing any answers obtained. 


[Perhaps some of our readers may have this 
poem in some treasured scrap-book. We do 
not find it in any of the collections.] 





914. I had a newspaper clipping giving the 
description of a sunset which gave to the late 
Congressman, Samuel S. Cox of New York, the 
sobriquet of Sunset, but I have unfortunately 
lost it. Can you tell me where I can find a copy of 
that description? I have the volumes of Current 
Literature for ten years back and have looked 
through them, but was not able to find it.—D. W. 
Nead, Philadelphia, Pa. 

[It was while he was editor of the Columbus 
Statesman that Mr. Cox wrote the article 
which gave him the appellation Sunset. It 
is much too long to quote in this column, but 
the entire description will be found in the 
memorial address of Representative Cum- 
mings of New York, delivered in the House of 
Representatives, December 18, 1889, and pub- 
lished by the Government Printing Office in 
1890. A copy can probably be had of the 
Librarian of Congress at Washington.] 





915. Can youinform me through Open Questions: 
(1) Where can I get the words of the poem 
How’d You Like to Be a Dog? and whom it is written 


Ye) Who are the publishers and what is the price 
of Barry Pain’s Robin Hood and His Merry Men. 
(3) Where can I obtain a grammar of the uni- 
versal language known as ‘‘Esperanto”’ and what 
would it cost.—R. A. W., Clinton, Ontario, Can. 
[(r1) and (3) we cannot answer. (2) The 
Romantic Adventures of Robin Hood was 
published by Harper & Bros. in London, in 
October, 1898, and may be obtained, probably, 
only through the order of some book dealer.] 


916. Can you refer me to any parties, indi- 
viduals, or libraries that purchase old books? I 
have a set of Lord Chesterfield in four volumes in 
excellent condition, published in 1779; and Gold- 
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Smith’s History of Rome, 1794, besides others 
that I prize highly, but would like to dispose of.— 
J. F. Bouchelle, Thomasville, Ga. 

[See the answer to query 880 in the August 
CURRENT LITERATURE. | 


ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


AFTER THE FIRST OF JANUARY THE EDITOR OF 
OPEN QUESTIONS WILL DESTROY ALL UN- 
CLAIMED POEMS SENT IN ANSWER TO QUERIES 
UP TO 800 AND HELD AT THIS OFFICE FOR THE 
QUERISTS. SUCH AN AMOUNT OF THIS MATTER 
HAS ACCUMULATED THAT IT IS IMPRACTICABLE 
TO HOLD IT FURTHER. 


865. In the July issue I noticed a call for the 
poem, The Old Man and Jim. I came across the 
poem in an old scrap-book of mine, and herewith 
enclose a copy of the same, for the correspondent, 
F. J. Miller, Philadelphia.—E. W. Ide, Spokane, 
Wash. 

[The poem is held for the inquirer, with 
thanks for the answer. ] 


[Another answer to this poem has 
S. W. Shepard, Colby, 
The query was answered 


886. 
been sent by Mrs. 
Kitsap Co., Wash. 
in the October issue. ] 

889. Replying to inquiry No. 889, the poem 
mentioned therein, The Two Mysteries, is by Mary 
Mapes Dodge, and can be found in The Magazine of 
2: tage Vol. I, page 260.—J. M. Campion, Omaha, 

eb. 


[Many other answers have been received to 
this query, all giving the same author as the 
writer of the lines. Thanks for these letters 
are returned to Mrs. Elizabeth Ames Sears, of 
Collinsville, Conn.; Miss Clara B. Eno, Van 
Buren, Arkansas (who has one copy of the 
poem clipped in the latter seventies); Miss 
Isabel Gordon Curtis, Springfield, Mass.; 
Miss Jennie M. Jones, Corning, N. Y. (who 
states that the poem may be found in the 
Golden Treasury of Poetry and Prose, N. Y. 
and St. Louis, 1883, N. B. Thompson & Co.), 
to Miss Elizabeth O. Meara, Bradford, Pa., 
who sends a copy of the poem, to Mrs. J. W. 
Jones, Annie H. Kerr, H. A. Sully, Volney 
Streamer, Alberta R. Morgan, Rev. Ulysses G. 
B. Pierce, Emma A. Rice, E. W. Ide, J. M. 
P. (who states that the poem may be found in 
Stedman’s American Anthology, p. 392), 
Catherine E. Cooper, F. A. Brewer (who states 
that these verses were first erroneously 
attributed to Whitman in a collected volume 


entitled Along the’ Way and published in 





OPEN QUESTIONS 


1879), Amy H. Graham, Harriet N. Lewis, 
W. J. C., Mrs. Jennie Jacobs, Gertrude Dar- 
lowe, E. B. Davis, Alison E. Coates, Mrs. S. 
W. Shepard, Caroline Crippen, H. E. Benton, 
Edna Orr James, and John Charles McNeill, 
all of whom give Mary Mapes Dodge as the 
author of the poem. There can, of course, 
be no doubt as to this. The editor begs to 
thank these many correspondents for their 
kind interest and help. Will the querist 
please send for his copies?] 


892. If it would not seem officious, I would 
venture another explanation of Gray’s line dis- 
cussed in Open Questions of the September issue. 
The account given in five stanzas preceding the 
epitaph refers to the poet; he supposes the epitaph 
placed above his own tomb, hence he is the “‘ youth 
to fortune and to fame unknown.” ‘Fair Science,”’ 
in the next line, means polite learning, and it is the 
poet’s modest way of saying that he was not un- 
acquainted with ancient and modern learning. 
“‘Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth’— 
Polite learning did not disdain to form the acquaint- 
ance of this youth of humble birth.—P. H. Pearson, 
Lindsborg, Kas. 


“Fair Science frowned not on her humble birth.” 
The word Science is used consistently by Gray for 
Knowledge or Learning, and Learning would knit 
his brow and frown as naturally as the ‘lyric 
Queen” would smile. Cf. Horace, iv. 3. 1,2. It 
means, as I take it, that his parents were unlettered 
and that he was not born in an atmosphere of 
learning.—John Charles McNeill, Laurinburg, N. C. 


[We are glad to have the views of our read- 
ers, and think they are well worth considering. | 


893. In regard to the Neardenthal skull and 
skeleton found in 1857, at Neardenthal Valley in 
Prussia, would say that Isaac Taylor, in the Origin 
of the Aryans, published in 1890, speaks of the 
skeleton as well as skull. The Century Encyclo- 
pedia also mentions Neardenthal Valley as being 
famous on account of the ‘prehistoric skeleton” 
discovered there. Will some one who has authority 
for thinking that only the skull was discovered let 
us know that authority’?—Arie Foster Jones, 
Cape Elizabeth, Maine. 





896. Love Letters of a Worldly Woman, by 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford, was published in book form by 
H. M. Caldwell Co., N. Y. We have a copy. In 
answer to F. G. Shaible, Freeport, Ill._—Librarian, 
Free Public Library, Eureka, Cal. 

[The editor is glad to publish this informa- 
tion. He did not find a record of this publica- 
tion in The American Catalogue. ] 


[899. Another answer and copy of the 
poem Removal have been sent by Mrs. J. C. 
Gould, of Paw Paw, Mich., and has been for- 
warded to the querist at his request. |} 
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‘THE DAIMLER FARINE MOTOR 
is the best and most reliable 
gasolene motor that has ever ween 
produced. Its great economy (o-1e 
pint per hour per H. P.), its safety, 
its durability, make it the preferred 
motor for Tenders, Launches, 
Yachts and working boats. It is 
made from 2 H. P. to 50 H. P., has 
either hot tube or electric ignition 
and will run 50 hours without re- 
: filling tank. Prices and expert ad- 
/ Yi vice upon request. We F1AKE and EQUIP 
f. with the famous DAIFILER [Plotor, Auto De= 
mY livery Wagons, Touring Cars and Omnibuses, 
j which are a revelation to owners of other types, 
and which may be seen at factory or under opera’ 
tion. They give increased service at reduced cost. 


DAIMLER MFG. CO., 935 Steinway Avenue, L. I. City, N. Y. 
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I HAVE KNOWN, 


Illustrated with more than 
200 drawings by the author 
Sq. 12mo0, $2.00 





Charles Scribner's Sons 


NEW YORK 








Over a Illustrated with more than Over jl 
Quarter Million 200 drawings by the author Quarter Million 
sold of his | as dtp sold of his 
two famous two famous 
aninat Bots || WILD ANIMALS || “wine! Books 















































THE CENTURY CO.’S 


Abraham Lincoln LAG eg 
Condensed from Nicolay and Hay’s ten-volume edition, by John G. Nicolay, 
bringing into one volume all the essential facts of President Lincoln’s 

life. $2.40 net (postage, 18c.) 

Daniel Webster 

John Bach McMaster, author of ‘‘ A History of the People of the United 
States,” here gives a terse yet comprehensive picture of Webster’s striking 
career, written in an easy, forceful style. $2.00 wet (postage, 16c.) 


Old English Masters 
Engravings by Timothy Cole, with text by Prof. John C. Van Dyke. $8.00 
net (postage, 38c.) 
Proof Impressions 
of the above directly from the original wood block, mounted on heavy Japan 
paper, signed py Mr. Coie and the printer, Mr. Bauer. Edition for 
America limited to 100 numbered copies. $150.00 net 


Napoleon JacKson: the Gentleman of the Plush 
Rocker 
By the author of *‘ Sonny,” Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, and one of the best 
of her stories of Southern life. Illustrated in tint by Potthast. $1.00 
Aladdin O’Brien 
“It is a little masterpiece,” says the Kansas City Star of Gouverneur Mor- 
‘ris’s story. A powerful love story, the scene shifting from New England 
to the South during the progress of the Civil War. $1.25 
Barnaby Lee 
In this book the author of ‘‘ Master Skylark,” Mr. John Bennett, gives us a 
capital tale of New Amsterdam in the days of Peter Stuyvesant. 
Illustrated by De Land. $1.50 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
The Christmas sentiment of this story makes it one of special significance as 
a gift book. Its popularity increases every day. When shopping treat 
yourself toa copy. $1.00 
Biography of a Prairie Girl 
A delightful description of a little girl’s life in the Northwest twenty-five 
years ago, by Eleanor Gates. Full of color and adventure. $1.50 
Recollections of a Player 
The oldest living metropolitan actor, James H. Stoddart, has produced a 
book of special interest to actors and theatre-goers. It reproduces many 
old play-bills, with about 30 half-tones of Mr. Stoddart and his 
contemporaries. $1.80 wet (postage, 13¢.) 


Three New Books in the ‘‘Thumb-Nail’’ Series 


Exquisite editions in embossed leather binding. $1.00 
In Memoriam Thoughts of Pascal The Rivals 


Two New Books in the ‘‘Century Classics’”’ 
A Series of the World’s Best Books, selected, edited, and introduced by distinguished men of letters. 
Issued in beautiful form on pure rag paper, in rich cloth binding. Cloth, 
$7.25 net; full sheep, $2.00 ( postage, 11¢.) 
Essays of Elia. By CHARLES LAMB A Sentimental Journey. By LAURENCE STERNE 


The Call of the Sea 
A book of poems by L. Frank Tooker. $1.20 wet (postage, 6c.) 


THE CENTURY CO., UN 
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HOLIDAY 


Confessions of a Wife 


.* 
4? >t 


} 


er 
od 


BOOKS 


[A ll New except Pres. Roosevelt’ s] 


This novel by the unknown writer, ‘‘ Mary Adams,” is one of the most talked 
about books of the year, and displays keen analysis, dramatic force, and 


intense interest. 


The Story of Athens 


Illustrated by Granville Smith. 


$1.50 


Howard Crosby Butler, A.M., has here given a record of life and art in ‘‘ The 


City of the Violet Crown.” 


graphs. 


Richly illustrated by drawings and photo- 


$2.40 net (postage, 18c.) 


The East of To-day and To-morrow 
Bishop Potter’s story of his travels through Japan, China, the Philippines, etc. 
It is straightforward, concise, and full of prophecy. $1.00 net (postage, 9c.) 


Three Books by President Roosevelt 


Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail 
Illustrated with ninety-four pictures by 
Frederic Remington. A record of per- 
sonal experience and adventure. 


2.50 


Hero Tales from American History 
Written in conjunction with Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Illustrated. ‘‘It is a good thing 

for all Americans.” $1.50 


The Strenuous Life 
The President believes that in this volume he has said all he will ever say 


on the subjects included. 


Luncheons 


$1.50 


By the author of ‘‘ The Century Cook Book.” A book of illustrated receipts, 


with 208 photographs, full index. 


$1.40 net (postage, 15¢.) 


Caterpillars and their Moths 


A new nature book giving the life histories and illustrations of 43 species of 


moths. 


The Bible for Children 


Pictures life size. 


$2.00 net (postage, 18c.) 


Arranged from the King James Version, and omitting parts which careful 


parents like to keep from young children. 
Brown, D.D., and an introduction by Bishop Potter. 
printed in two colors. 


A preface by Rev. Francis 
Beautifully 
$3.00 


Peter Newell’s ‘‘ Topsys and Turvys’”’ 


This book contains 36 illustrated subjects printed in seven colors. 


Hold the 


book in one position for one picture; invert it, and behold, another! 
$1.00 net (postage, IIc.) 


The Wyndham Girls 


This book is that rare thing—a wholesome, clever book for young girl- 
readers. By Marion Ames Taggart. Illustrated. $1.20me¢ (postage, 13C¢.) 


A New Series of Story-books for Young Folks 
“The St. Nicholas Books” 


zssued in uniform and very attractive binding, richly illustrated, and sold at $1.00 net (postage, roc.) 


Sir Marrok. A fairy-story romance of Arthur 
and the Round Table. By ALLEN FRENCH. 
The Cruise of the Dazzler. A capital 
sea-story, by JACK LONDON, giving a vivid view 
of life along the Pacific coast. 


Tommy Remington’s Battle. The 
story of a coal-miner’s son’s fight for an educa- 
tion. By BuRTON E. STEVENSON. 


ION SQUARE, 
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The Boys of the Rincon Ranch. A 
story of two New York school-boys on a Texas 
ranch. By H. S. CANFIELD. 

The Boy and the Baron. A stirring me- 
dieval romance of Germany. By ADELINE KNAPP. 


Eight Girls and a Dog. A charming 


story of the girls of ‘‘ Hilarity Hall.” By Caro- 
LYN WELLS. 
NEW YORK 
wees Nea 
eh oy ST ela 
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Don’t Forget 








That whatever magazine you may se- 
lect for yourself for the coming year, 


t. Nicholas 


For Young Folks 


belongs somewhere in your family. 





The best possible Christmas present for a boy or girl 
is a year’s subscription to S#. Nicholas Magazine. 

St. Nicholas is an illustrated monthly magazine for 
boys and girls, conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge and 
published by The Century Co. S¢#. Nicholas is thirty 
years old! It has become the acknowledged standard 
of literature for young folks. Possibly you took it 
when you were young, and know how good it was. 


It is just as good as ever—better, some think. It 





teaches the advantages of honesty, truth, and good- 








| 
| a 5 fellowship. It goes into the best homes in this coun- 


: ie : try and abroad. Now, are you taking it for your boys 





and girls, or the boys and girls in whom you have an interest? If not, why not begin xow ? 


IN 1903 St. Nicholas will have a splendid serial story about King Arthur, writ- 

ten and illustrated by Howard Pyle, and stories by Miss Alcott (never 
before published), and by the author of ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs,” by Ruth McEnery Stuart, and by many 
other writers you know and like. And the departments! You do not know about them, per- 
haps, but the ‘St. Nicholas League” and ‘‘ Nature and Science” and ‘‘ Books and Reading” 
are the most popular departments ever known in a young folks’ magazine. 


Our Special Christmas Gift Offer 


Let us send you the November and December numbers aa 
(November begins the volume, December is the great Christ- 
mas Number) and a handsome certificate—these you give at 
Christmas, and the numbers from January on, for a whole 
year, go directly to the recipient of your gift. By this offer 
you get fourteen numbers for the price of twelve. Price $3.00. 
Subscribe through dealers or remit to the publishers. 


Another Suggestion 


The next best Christmas gift is a set of the bound volumes 
of St. Nicholas for the past year. Two beautiful books, 
crowded from cover to cover with complete stories, pictures, 
poems, jingles, puzzles —1000 pages of happiness. Sold every- 
where, or sent prepaid by the publishers on receipt of $4.00. 

Send for ‘*An Open Letter,” printed in two colors, which 
tells all about S¢. Nicholas, and a free sample copy of the 
magazine. ‘ 


The Century Co. 


Union Square, New York 
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(3) H Most Enlightening Article on 
Che United States Steel Corporation 
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Che Christmas 
Century 


HE Christmas number of The Century Magazine is such a 
splendid, all around Holiday issue that one could take a great 
amount of space in detailing the contents,—more than you would 


Here, however, are 


Three Important features 


(Only three out of many) 


(1) “Che Digh-Glater Mark of Color Reproduction ” 


HowarpD Py_e’s superb paintings, illustrating “The Travels ot 
the Soul.” This is what Mr. Pyle wrote to The Century Co. 
when he saw the proofs: 

‘‘T wish to express to you my great and sincere admiration for the 
way in which you have reproduced my pictures. I had never hoped to 
have such really great results. . . . It appears to me that if you print 
the magazine at all like the proofs, you will have reached the high-water 
mark of color reproduction. Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) HOWARD PYLE.” 
And there are other color-pictures in the number, with beautiful 
illustrations in black and white. 


(2) first Chapters of a New Story by the Author of 
“Mrs. Giggs of the Cabbage Patch” 


For seven consecutive months one of the six most popular books 
in the United States has been “ Mrs. Wiggs,’—and with reason, 
for it is a book that does the reader good,—you go and get halt 
a dozen copies and send them to your friends. ‘ Lovey Mary,” 
Miss Hegan’s new story, has all the charm of “ Mrs. Wiggs,” and 
that lady herself is one of the characters, It begins in this num- 
ber and will continue for four months. 


Not by way of attack or defense, but just a fair, truthful account 
of how and why this great so-called Trust was organized, and how 
it carries on its business. Written by Henry Loomis Nelson, and 
one of an important series which THE CENTURY is printing on the 


different so-called Trusts. 
These three features alone are 


enough to sell the Christmas Century. 


N ibers who begin their yearly subscription with this Christmas 
cw Subscribe number will receive the November number free of charge, 
and so begin the volume and ALL THE SERIALS. Price $4.00. 


The Century Co., Gnion Square, New York 
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..SEND FOR OUR UNIQUE ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY LIST.... 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE ALBERT COE, Ph.D. 


The Religion of a Mature Mind 


Studies in Modern Problems by the Author of ‘‘ The Spiritual Life.” 12mo, gilt top, $1.35 net. 
A brilliant, readable, thought-provoking discussion of some practical religious problems in the 


modern spirit. 


The essential truths of evangelical religion in the conceptions of to-day. 


Prof. 


Coe meets all questions fairly, searchingly, and with practical purport. 
‘¢The most important contribution to religious thought for the current year.” — Chicago Chronicle. 





This is for You 


Love Poems of the Saner Sort. Selected by 
WiLiiaM 8. Lorp. Decorated cover, deckle 
edges, gilt top, $1.00 net. 

An exquisite gift book for every one. The 
verse selected is of the sweetest sentiment and 
highest literary value. As complete a gift as 
it is possible to devise. 





The Evolution of 
a Girl’s Ideal 


A Little Record of the Ripening of the Affeec- 
tions to the Time of Love’s Coming. By 
CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. 50 cents net. 
Margaret E. Sangster says: ‘‘ A fascinating 

study. . Asort of revelation and interpre- 

tation, frank, ingenious and original.” 





By JAMES M. LUDLOW, D.D., Litt.D. 
Incentives for Life: Personal and Public 


By Author of ‘‘ Deborah ” 


versatile. 


‘The Captain of the Janizaries,” ete. 
Discusses the determining factors in a life of purpose. 


12mo, gilt top, $1.25 net. 
Progressive, comprehensive and 


Practical because of its concreteness ; philosophical because it deals with basal truths. 


The abundance of metaphor and illustration gives it vivacity, forbids dullness, and renders it stim- 


ulating and suggestive. 





RollicKking Rhymes 
for Youngsters 


By Amos R. WELLS. Illustrated in colors by 
L. J. Bridgman. 4to, cloth, illustrated, 
$1.00 net. 


L. J. Bridgman, whose unique illustrations 
in ‘‘Guess” last year made him famous, has 
united with Amos R. Wells to produce this 
ideal child’s book. Mr. Wells is already well 
known as a writer for children. 





The Gift of the 
Magic Staff 


The Story of Paul’s Journey in Two Wonder- 
lands. By FANNIE E. OSTRANDER, Author 
of ‘‘Baby Goose.” Illustrated, $1.00 net. 


An ideal blending of the healthfully fanciful 
fairy element with the healthful teaching of 
elementary morals. In a most entertaining way 
Miss Ostrander takes the child through many 
delightful experiences. ; 





** Since *‘ Bob, Son of Battle,’ no better study of dog nature.’’—Outlook 


My Dogs in the North Land 


By EcertTon R. Youne. 


Tilustrated and decorated. 


12mo, eloth, $1.25 net. 


‘‘ We are strongly tempted to characterize it as the best book about dogs that we have ever 


read. 
book to all dog lovers. 


There are reasons in plenty for this judgment. 
It will delight them beyond measure.” 


We most enthusiastically commend the 
— Syracuse Herald, 





By Author of ‘‘Araminta and Arabella’’ 


The Queen of 
Little Barrymore Street 


By GERTRUDE SMITH. 75 cents net. 

‘* Leaves an inexplicably pleasant impression. 
There is a note of joyousness, rare in modern 
books, that is kept up consistently throughout, 
and a pretty picture of a perfectly happy little 
girl that gives the book distinction.” — The Sun. 


New Yor ~, 158 Fifth Ave.-Chicago, 





3 Washingt 


An idealized Study of the Human Body 

The Story ofa 
Living Temple 

By F. M. and M. H. Rossirer. $1.00 net. 

“One of the few works that ean be put into 
the hands of young people with propriety and 
positive benefit.”— Detroit Free Press. 

‘It is a success both as a piece of literature 
and as a scientific work.”—Christian Advocate. 


27 Richmond St 


on’ St.- Toronto, 


LEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, . nage. | 
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Revell’s s New Fiction | 


SEND FOR OUR UNIQUE 


First 
Edition 
50,000. 


By Author of * Black Rock,’’ “‘ The Sky Pilot,’’ etc. 
Glengarry School Days 


By RaLpH Connor. Illustrated. 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY LIST. 


First 
Edition 


50,000. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The new story fittingly supplements “ The Man from Glengarry ” (now 140th 1000). 


‘‘His material is magnificent in its contrasts and opportunities. 


Ralph Connor is a man to 


keep in mind as one of the most virile, faithful and wholesome writers of to-day.” —Public Ledger. 
‘*His men are sturdy giants of the forest, whose power breathes from every word.”—Tribune, 


Chicago. 


‘* His field is unquestionably his own.”— Herald, Boston. 





A True Story of Indian Life 


Two Wilderness 
Voyagers 
By FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS. Cloth, Si. 50. 
The author of ‘‘The Mississippi Bubble’’ says: 
‘‘Mr. Calkins has done something new. He 
gives us Indians, but they are not merely buck- 
skinned manikins. He gives us the West, but 
without pose—a white story done in red.” 





A College Girl’s Story 
Janet Ward 3, 222"niti.e 
By MarGaReET E. Sanester. Cloth, $1.50. 
Mary E. Wilkins says: ‘‘A really merito- 
rious book for girls is,since MissAleott laiddown 
her pen, so unusual; but here is one which 
meets well the need. . An absorbing story ; it 
is full of interest for the general public as well.” 





cA Vivid Mormon Story of the Occupation of the Great Salt Lake Basin 


By Order of the Prophet 


By ALFRED H. HENRY. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
‘¢ He writes with conviction and with a commendable reserve power. 


There is nothing lurid or 


sensational or overdrawn about his picture—it is simply tragic, pitiful, heart-rending—a page 


torn from the story of a ruined life. 


the same class with this really strong story.”— 


None of the previous attempts is worthy of being placed in 
Commercial Advertiser. 





By Author of “‘ Fishin’ Jimmy ” 
Aunt Abby’s Neighbors 


By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLosson. Fully illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

‘‘A book you will read and treasure, laugh over 
and ery over, read at odd moments, or study and 
mark and learn from. You'll give it away and 
have to get another copy.”—S. S. Times. 





By Author of “‘A Lily of France’’ 
The Little Green God 


A Satire on American Hinduism. By CAROLINE 
ATWATER Mason. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
‘Has only one fault—it is n’t long enough.— 

Would that other story-tellers could write so 

pungently or engrossingly as to make readers 

long for more. She handles her material with 
rare skill.”— Boston Globe. 





Where Coal is King 


FIFTH EDITION 


The Coal-Miner’s Story 


Those BlacK Diamond Men 


A Tale of the Anthrax Valley. 


Jacob Riis says: ‘‘It interested me “greatly. 


By WILLIAM F. GIBBONS. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
. More power to his elbow.” 


“Tt is a series of dramatic human scenes, sometimes with thrilling incidents, sometimes of 
tragic intensity, sometimes touched with humor. It is written from plain, heartfelt interest in the 
‘black diamond’ men, and the brisk action of the story holds the attention firmly.” — The Outlook. 








A Tale of Two Continents 


A Chinese Quaker 
By NELLIE BLESSING-EYSTER. Cloth, $1.50. 
‘Tn this ‘ unfictitious’’ novel Mrs. Eyster has 
embodied oriental picturesqueness with oeei- 
dental progressiveness, and the romantic 
element is charmingly interwoven.” 
San Francisco Examiner. 


LEMING i. REVELL COMPANY, Publisher 


-Chicago, 03 W 


New York, 158 Fi Ave 


Sr 





ashington St 


A Story of Power and Purpose 
Fool’s Gold %& Yai 


of Values 

A Novel by ANNIE RAYMOND STILLMAN,. $1.50. 
“A veritable literary inn. . . . A plot that is 

out of the ordinary. . . . Displays unusual skill. 

...A wholesome stimulant after the incessant 

cries for recognition from so much that is 


pernicious.”— Boston witcaenm 


-Toronto, 27 Rich 
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P} TRAIN. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 et; postage 12 cents additional. 
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1@ Cloth. volumes, 500 pages each. Cloth, $4.00 mez, Ky 
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Personal Reminis- | The History of the Ohio and Her LL 

Sg cences of Bismarck | Louisiana Purchase | Western Reserve Press 
@- By Dr. JAMES K. HOSMER. By ALFRED MATHEWS. o+ 

Na+ By SIDNEY WHITMAN. With (First volumein Expansion of the (Second volumein the Expansion 4@4) 

A> Portraits. «12mo. Cloth, $1.00 Republic Series.) 12mo. Cloth, of the Republic Series.) Fully il- ,Q@ 

net ; postage 1ocents additional. $1.25 met ; postage 12 cents addi- lustrated. 12mo. $1.25; postage 
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men 1714—1776. anh 
“4 Houses, Streets, and Country Homes, with chapters on Fashions, Furniture, China, ute 
Plate, and Manners. By ESTHER SINGLETON, author of ‘ The Fur- 
niture of Our Forefathers.” Profusely illustrated. Royal 
IS octavo. $5.00 met ; postage 25 cents additional. Rds; 
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Funds and Their Uses The Work of Wall Street 
A Treatise on Instruments, Methods, and OS 
MreS Institutions in Modern Finance. By Dr. By SERENO S. PRATT. (Appletons’ Yan 
tex F.A.CLEVELAND. (Appletons’ Busi- Business Series.) 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 aug 
© ness Series.) Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, net ; postage 12 cents additional. & 
wy $1.25 net; postage 12 cents additional. CEN A 
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net ; postage 10 cents additional. postage, Io cents additional. Museum, Washington. Illustra- } 
ted. i2mo. Cloth, $1.25 nef; 
postage 12 cents additional. 
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iy By SIR GILBERT PARKER. Colored frontispiece by R. TaALBoT KELLY. Initial ‘%} 
ory letters. r2mo. Cloth, $1.50. er 
- ** The book is to be commended to all readers, because it has originality of theme and 
more than a touch of that mysterious Oriental coloring which acts as a solvent upon our 
latent incredulity and makes these stories throb and glow with a vitality of actual life.” ~ 
Sta? —Prof. Harry Thurston Peck in N. Y. American, SIGS 
~) ye. 
a i 3 . As 
Sa The King’s Agent For a Maiden Brave Dae 
By ARTHUR PATERSON, author of By CHAUNCEY C. HOTCHKISS, 
‘*The Gospel Writ in Steel.?? r2mo. author of ‘‘ The Strength of the Weak,” 
Aly Cloth, $1.50. etc. r2mo. Cloth, $1.50. carZ 
%@ A strong, powerful story of sparkling di-{ A tale of love and intrigue in pre-Revolu- %® 
Se) alogue and dramatic interest. tionary days. ast 
SiWh lida 
q 
AS f Gad The Things That The House Under | 
on oO a ; 
ch Are Czsar’s the Sea Ps 
fe 6B JONN A STEUART, By REGINALD WRIGHT]| By MAX PEMBERTON, A Sy 
(i author of “The Minister of KAUFFMAN, author of ** Jarvis author of ‘Footsteps of a j¥% } 
Nites State,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. of Harvard.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. Throne,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. (4% 
I vx A_ charming book of unusual “A book for the thoughtful and Cloth, $1.50. Oh Aa? 
merit. Old Scotland and New | proadminded.” ‘* An exciting novel.’ E 
E America. —Philadelphia Item. —A —_ Call. 
aN Sy, Gi 
ie GZ 
eo The Sea Lady % 
eu By H. G. WELLS, author of ‘‘ The War of the Worlds,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. oF ji 
Cloth, $1.50. 
T) ‘Very good fun, a clever conceit cleverly worked out with just enough of mystery T, 
>< and aloofness about it, while under the jest of it there is a meaning.’ a 
pS Uae! —Detroit Free Press. See 
ey 5 
ro, J) 
nee Those Delightful The Housewives of Was 
@ Americans Edenrise ‘oe 
eS By Mrs. EVERARD COTES (Sarat py FLORENCE POPHAM, 12mo. Dygy 
Sees 24 Jeannette Duncan), author of *‘ A Social Cloth, $1.50. Sy 
‘oe Departure,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. © 
Ca “A delightful book.”—Mew York World. A distinctly original book of clever satire. gqag@ 
The Way of The Talk of A Bayard From 
Tie Escape the Town Bengal RIF 
| ay. By GRAHAM TRAVERS (Dr. By ELIZA ARMSTRONG By F. ANSTEY, author of * Vice 4 
) Margaret Todd), author of BENGOUGH. (Novelettes de Versa,” ‘‘ The Brass Bottle,” etc. & 
r\ ve ‘*Mona Maclean, Medical Stu- Luxe series.) 16mo. Gilt top. $1.25 With eight illustrations by BEr- Rc J 
W¥7 dent,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. An intensely real story of the NARD PARTRIDGE. 12mo. Cloth, pee 
** Exceptionally good.” well-to-do working classes in a $1.25. 
—New York Tribune. | large American town. : 
a . Re 
(ry The Eternal City David Harum S 
re oe . 
wh By HALL CAINE, author of ‘*The| sooth edition of the most famous American Rags 
Christian,” ‘The Manxman,” ‘‘ The novel, Total to date, 666,000. Special 
Deemster,” etc. t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. illustrated Souvenir Edition, Illustrated. Oi 
I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
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The Social Ladder 


By C. D. GIBSON. His latest collection of drawings, marking 
the full maturity of the artist’s work. Uniform with Mr. Gibson's 
previously published books, 12x18 in., bound in Japan vellum, with 
a cover-design. Enclosed ina decorated box. 5.00 net 

Limited edition de luxe $10.00 net 


A Century of Sonnets 
By MRS. S. B. HERRICK. An anthology of the most beautiful 


sonnets in the world’s literature. Bound in vellum boards, stamped 
in gold and tied with silk tapes. 5%x7% in. $2.60 net 


Done In The Open 

By FREDERIC REMINGTON. A collection of sixty-seven power- 
ful pictures by the greatest interpreter of the wild life of the West. 
Owen WisTER contributes a series of textual descriptions. With a 
striking cover-design. 12x18 in. Enclosed in a decorated box. $5.00 net 


Limited edition de luxe $10.00 net 
The Wind In The Tree 
By THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. Seven love-stories as 






























“The Social Ladder.” varied as the types represented in the different tales. With a photo- 
Drawn by Charles Dana Gibson. gravure frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 514x75% in. $1.50 
Pictures of Romance and Wonder The Tiger and The Insect 
By SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. The most com- he JOHN HABBERTON. A sequel to “Helen's Ba- 
plete ensemble of Burne-Jones's paintings and drawings bie ‘The Tiger’’ and “The Insect’’ are the two 
ever brought together in book form. welve beautifu 1 pecan heroines. With ten drawings by WaLTER RussELi 
platinum prints, with nearly one hundred other illustra- 544x7% in. $1.20 net 
tions. ith the poems which inspired the drawings. 


Bound in cream buckram, stamped in gold. 11x14 1n. Signora, a Child of the Opera House 
$5.00; By GUSTAV KOBBE _ The scenes are laid in surround- 
Ad Astra ings familiar to Mr. Kobbé as a veteran musical critic. 
An cooing | beautiful volume of selections, by MAR. ustrated with photographs, etc. 5/4x7}4 in. $1.50 
GARET ARMSTRONG, from the “Divine Comedy,” The History of Over Sea 


who has also illustrated the work with seventy-five full- 
. illustrations, decorations, borders, tailpieces and a By WILLIAM MORRIS Louis Rugan has illustrated 


rontispiece in photogravure. Printed on deckle-edge the stirring old romance with a series of drawings and 
de luxe vellum paper. In a sumptuous binding, 9x12 in. decorative borders. Richly bound and stamped in color 
$5.00 and gold. 8x10in. $1.50 net 
World Pictures The Doom of King Acrisius 

By MORTIMER: MENPES. Text by DOROTHY By WILLIAM MORRIS. A tonally b : 
MENPES. Fifty exquisite color pictures, ~— tint, edition, illustrated with Sir pe mag on Bl a 
and four hundred in black and bs xo > '$ 5-00 = pictures. Twelve platinum prints. Bound in white 
Edition de luxe, $15.00 ne buckram, stamped in gold. 684x8% in. $2.75 net 


Tales of the Spinner . 
By JEROME DOUCET. Seven charming tales trans- Romance of Cinderella 


lated from the French of Jerome Doucet. Illustrated By ELLA M. BOULT. A charming adaptation of the 


with many drawings, and_with decorations in color by old nursery tale, with striking illustrations in color by 
ALFRED GarTH Jones. Bound in vellum, stamped in BEATRICE STEVENS. 634xo0i@ in. $2.40 net 
gold, tied with silk tapes. 6x9 in. Limited edition. 


$5.00 net 


St. George and the Dragon 
The famous old English ballad, in the form of a medieval 
scroll, 10x40 in., bearing seven pictures by BuRNE-JONEs. 
Printed in two colors. 1.60 net 





A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF R. H. RUSSELL’S 
books, calendars and artistic publications, richly illustrated 
by Gibson, Remington, Christy, T. M. Peirce, E. W. Kemble, 
elc., with a cover in colors by Maxfield Parrish, will be sent free 
on request. 

Send also for “Modern Book-Collecting,” a dainty brochure of 

interest to all lovers of fine bookmaking and printing. Sent 

for the asking. 





From “Pictures of Romance and Wonder.” 
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Observations by Mr. Dooley 


By F. P. DUNNE, author of ‘‘ The Opinions’’ and ‘ ‘The 
Philosophy of Mr. Dooley.” The latest treasury of 
Ar-rchey Road philosophy. 514x7% in. $1.50 


The Girl Proposition 


A Bunch of He-and-She Fables. y GEORGE ADE. 
Here the humorist follows up the otis achieved by his 

“Forty Modern Fables’’ with a new collection of witty 
sketches of American life in slang. Illustrated by 
McCuTcHEON and others. 434x7in. $1.00 


Abeniki Caldwell 
By CAROLYN WELLS. A delightfully humorous bur- 


lesque of the historical novel. Illustrated with a series 
of amusing old wood-cuts. 514x75¢ in. $1.50 


Where the Wind Blows 


By KATHERINE PYLE. Fairy tales from all quarters of the globe written 
Quaintly illustrated with a series of 
in. 


in the manner of the Arabian Nights. 
drawings in color by BErRTHA Corson Day. 


A Phenomenal Fauna 
By CAROLYN WELLS and OLIVER HERFORD. 


634 x 10 


about strange animals with grotesquely amusing illustrations in color. 


in. 


Her Majesty the King 


By JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE. A captivatingly funny 
story, with illustrations faithfully interpreting the text 
by OLiveR HERFoRD. 534x7% in. $1.50 


The Baby’s Baedeker 
By COL. D. STREAMER. A delightful, illustrated 
volume of nonsense verses by the clever author of “‘ Ruth- 


less Rhymes for Heartless Homes. 534x7% in. 
$1.20 net 


CALENDARS 
Christy Calendar 








By HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. Seven beautiful aaa ex- 


quisitely reproduced in colors. 12x18 in. 


Animal Football Calendar 


Designed by J. J 
in color of animals playing football. 


The Penfield Desk Calendar 


By EDWARD PENFIELD. An aartistic folding calendar of convenient 
Printed in colors. 


size for a desk at office or at home. 


. MORA and E. B. BIRD. ‘Twelve striking drawings 
In an attractive wrapper. 


The Adventures of Ulysses 


By CHARLES LAMB. Illustrated with 16 
drawings in color by M. H. Squire and E. Mars. 
in large type and bound in cloth. 74x90 in. 


Mr. Sun and Mrs. Moon 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Nothing so charm- 
ing has appeared since Stevenson’s “A Child’s Garden 


full-page 
Printed 
$2.50 


of Verses. With 12 full-page drawings by BEATRICE 
BaxTER Ruyt. Handsomely bound. 84x11 in. 
$1.60 net 


Children of Our Town 


By CAROLYN WELLS. Verses very beautifully illus- 
trated with numerous hand-colored drawings by M. H. 
IIxXI4 
-20 net 


SourreE and E. Mars in the de Monvel manner. 
in., oblong. 










$2.50 net. 


rhymes 
8x8 
$1.20 net 


Diverting 





2.50 . 


12X22 in. 
$2.00 


12x12 in. $1.00 





A COMPLETE LIST OF R. H. RUSSELL’S artistic 
calendars for 1903, will be found in the ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, which will be sent to any address on 


request. 





R. 3H. RUSSE Lai, 
3 West Twenty-ninth Street : : 


Publisher 
New York. 
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A NEW BEACON BIOGRAPHY. 














JOHN JAMES 
AUDUBON 


By JOHN BURROUGHS 


‘Of all living writers no better selection 
for a biographer of Audubon could have 
been made than John Burroughs. He is 
en rapport with Audubon’s great nature 
love and sketches the history of the 
naturalist with zest and _ scrupulous 
fidelity.’” 

Indianapolis Sentinel. 







With photogravure portrait and en- 
graved title page. Size 534x4 in. 
Cloth, 75c. net. Limp leather, $1.00 net. 


















NOTE—For the gratification of col- 
lectors who desire all of Mr. Burroughs’ 
works in uniform size, the publishers are 
issuing A LIMITED LARGE PAPER EDITION 
UNIFORM_IN SIZE WITH THE RIVERSIDE 
First EpITion oF Mr. Burrovucus’ 
WRITINGS. 


12mo, cloth, untrimmed, paper label, net, $2.00 


Subscriptions for this edition should 
placed at once. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Boston 












































A Masterpiece of American 
Humor and Sound Sense 


Letters*:"Self-made 
Merchant «=: Son 


By GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 


Price, $1.50 











Contains all the letters issued in the Saturday 
Evening Post,with some new lettersnotelsewhere 
published. 12mo, cloth, decorative. Illustrated. 









If you haven’t read the humorous, sound 
advice of “OLD GORGON GRAHAM,” Pork 
Packer, of Chicago, to his son Pierre- 
pont, of Harvard University, you have 
missed the notable book of the year. 


“The wholesomest, helpfullest, jolliest book of 
the year.” — Chicago Record Herald. 


“The father is a philosophic symphony in pork, 
who can write letters that stamp him as a@ self- 
made combination of Lord Chesterfield and 
Josh Billings.”—Judge. 

A most appropriate Christmas gift for 
your son or for your employees. 










For Sale at all Bookstores 
For specimen chapter, free, send to 
SMALL, MAYNARD & COFIPANY, Boston 

































































CORELLI 


JEROME|FOWLER 


BARR 





“*“Temporal Power’ is well 
worth reading. The reader 
who looks for good points 
t will not be disappoint- 
ed.” —Buffalo Commercial, Record. 





Author of ‘The Master 


** Temporal 


Power” Paul Kelver 


By By 
Marie Corelli 


Author of ‘‘ Three Men 


Christian,” etc. in a Boat,” etc. 


$1.50 $1.50 





“* An entertaining book of 
more than average quality. 
Perhaps the best work that 
Miss Fowler _has™done,”’— 
Milwaukee Eve. Wisconsin. 


“Decidedly the strong- 
est and the most artistic 
thing that Mr. Jerome has 
ever done.” —Philadelphia 


Fuel of Fire 


Jerome K. Jerome | Thorneycroft Fowler 


Author of ‘* Concerning 





By Ellen By 


Isabel Carnaby,”’ etc. 


niu. $1.50 miss. $1.50 











DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, New York 





A romance of life and 
love in early New York, 
written in that delightful 
style which has made Mrs. 
Barr’s books so popular. 


A Song of a 
Single Note 


Amelia E,. Barr 


Author of “‘The Bow of 
Orange Ribbon,” etc. 
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SPENDERS 


33d THOUSAND 
By HARRY LEON WILSON Price, $1.50 


BOOK NEWS says: 

“ «The Spenders’ is pre-eminently an American book,— 
American in name, American in bigness, American in 
crudeness, American in fearlessness, but, most of all, 
American in a great tender-heartedness, that comes out 
into the sunshine without fear and with joyousness.* 








EAGLE BLOOD 


By JAMES CREELMAN Price, $1 


NEW YORK MAIL and EXPRESS says: 


“ This is a book of action, of movement. It has its touches of humor, its moments of strenuous 
manliness. It is a good patriotic tonic, a wholesome book for Americans to read. And, next to 


that quality, the one that gives it most interest is undoubtedly that of picturesqueness.” 


Tay tiny “Is 


Wer Ve VF» 





RIGHARD GORDON 


Br ALBAARVER BLACK Price, 
CLEVELAND WORLD says: 

“The heroine is everything that is charming and lovable which is possible in a woman, whether 
she belongs to the upper classes or not. The conversations are ofttimes brilliant, sparkling 
with wit and delicious humor.” 





DOROTHY 
SOUTH 


37th THOUSAND 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON Price, $1.50 


BALTIMORE SUN says: 

“No writer in the score and more of novelists now exploit- 
ing the Southern field can compare in truth and interest to Mr. 
Eggleston. In the novel before us we have a peculiarly inter- 
esting picture of the Virginian in the late fifties. Characters 
are clearly drawn, and incidents are skilfully presented.” 








LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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BARBARA LADD 


By 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


Author of “The Kindred of the 
Wild,” “The Heart of the Ancient 
Wood,” etc. Illustrated in Tints by 
Frank Ver Beck. $1.50. 

9 From the ovssing chapter 
to the ‘final page Ar. Roberts lures 
us on by his rapt phe to the 
changing aspect of Nature and by his 
keen and sympathetic analysis of 
human character. ‘Barbara Ladd,’in 
short, is a delightful piece of fiction 
and Mr. Roberts is to be congratulated 
upon his success. . . . The volume is 
also an excellent piece of bookmak- 


THE LAST WORD 


y 
ALICE MAC WAN 


Fully illustrated. $1.50. 

‘Carrington West has a genius for 
conversation. She actually says things 
as they are said—and were there no 
romance and plot in ‘The Last Word’ 
the conversations alone would sell the 
book. It is not so much the slang— 
although any pees seeneae expres- 
sion is not disdained is the pi- 
quancy and freedom of real talk 
between people of average intelli- 
gence or more. When Jim Baxter 
talks, as in his story at the Ran- 
dolph dinner—the world should listen. 
There is much power and pathos 
and humanity in this story. There is 

no doubt of its success.” 





ing.” —Boston Transcript. —Louisville Courier-Fournal, 


(BARBARA LADD) 


HOPE LORING 


By 
LILIAN BELL 


Author of “Abroad with the Jims 
mies, Re Love Affairs of an Old 
Maid,” etc. Illustrated by Frank T. 
Merrill. $1.50. 


““* Hope Loring’ does for the Ameri- 
can girl in fiction what Gibson has 
done for her in art. . The story isan 
nteresting one, full of thrilling and 
dramatic situations. . Every page 
brims over with fun and is stirring in 
its swift action.” 


—Dorothy Dix in New. York Fournal 


“Ts in all respects the best story the 
author has so far produced.’ . 


—-Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“Is simply great.”—Boston Times. 





(posta DESIGN, THE LAST WORD.) 


(HOPE LORING.) 


"yaahtsers, CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS and MARSHALL SAUNDERS 


Animal books by 
Both Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


THE KINDRED BEAUTIFUL: JOE'S PARADISE 


OF THE WILD OR THE ISLAND OF BROTHERLY LOVE 


$2.00 ) A sequel to ‘‘ Beautiful Joe.’’ 
; $1.20 net. (Postage extra). —— 

“ "i sella 
It would be very hard yi of the most 
for mé to express the pleasure if ~ popular juve- 


I found in reading it.’’ — of the fall 

an winter 

—ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. N . = season.” 
—Chicago Rec- 


ord Herald. 


or sent, prepaid, on receipt of the price by the publishers 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, BOSTON 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE HOLIDAY CATALOGUES. 
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A ROMANCE, 


OF YOUTH, 





SPLENDOR and TRAGEDY 





By the author of ‘‘ The Sprightly Romance of Marsac,” etc. 





| The Most Beautiful of the Autumn Novels 








Illustrated by Harrison Fisher 


Bound in green and white and gold. 


Price, $1.50, postpaid. 





Gwo New American Novels of Human Interest 





The Loom of 
Life 


By Charles Frederic Goss 


Author of ‘‘ The Redemption of David Corson.” 


«¢ Mr. Goss’ splendid powers have been demon- 
strated afresh. This book alone is strong enough, 
big enough, important enough, enough suggestive 
and informing, to make a reputation for any one. 

«He has already a large audience created by 
his earlier book, ‘The Redemption of David 
Corson.’ The new book will at once find favor- 
able and eager readers.’’— The Living Church. 


Price, $1.50, postpaid. 





The Long 
Straight Road 


By George Horton 


Author of ‘‘ Like Another Helen.” 


** Not a long way after Balzac, with all that 
Frenchman’s capacity for ‘catching the manners 
living as they rise.” It may be said in all truthful- 
ness that we have now an American ‘ Comedie 
Humaine,’ root, branch, and stalk thoroughly Amer- 
ican, and as thoroughly typical of a certain phase of 
our life and living as are Balzac’s delineations of 
French life and manners.’’—Los Angeles Express. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 








Ghere is one Great Book for Children this year 





BS {VE 


fe” y of SaniaC kus 








OUMA 





By Le. Frank 
Author of 
“TheWondertul Wizard of 
“The Master Key” a) f 
“Father Goase” ~ 








—<—=, 


This charming idea of a life of Santa Claus will make an instant appeal to every child, and the story is so delight- 


fully told that the book is sure to become a children’s classic. 
Cloth bound. 


Cow Les CLARK, and a gayly illuminated cover. 


With many full-page 


pictures in colors by MARY 
Price, $1.00, 27, 


If mailed, add 18c. for postage. 





THE BOWEN-MERRILL CO., 


Publishers, 


Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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LITTLE, BROWN @ COMPANY’S BOOKS 





“Transcends in Interest ‘The Prisoner of Zenda.’” 


THE SHADOW OF THE CZAR 





JOHN R. CARLING’S ay ROMANCE CONCERNING A PLOT 


STEAL 


A romance of the sturdy, wholesome sort, in 
which the action is never allowed to drag.— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Handsomely bound. 


The Pharaoh and the Priest 


ALEXANDER GLOvATSKI’s powerful portrayal 
of Ancient Egypt, translated by JEREMIAH 
CurTIN. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 

Here is a novel of which it can be said that 
it gives life to the far past a book to 
be recommended without reserve.—N. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


With a Saucepan over the Sea 

Over 600 gre. Recipes from Foreign Kit- 
chens. y ADELAIDE KEEN. Illustrated. 
12mo, gilt top. net. (Postage, 14 
cents.) 


Illus 


$1.50 


A THRONE. 


All that we could desire in the way of ex- 
citement and human interest is embodied 
in Mr. Carling’s book.—Book News. 


trated. 420 pages. $1.50. 


The Queen of Quelparte 


An engrossing romance of the Far East by 
ARCHER ButTLeER HuvutsBeErt. Illustrated. 
12mo. $1.50. 

A romance of the Far East, which the 
Boston Budget calls’ ‘‘one of the unique and 
fascinating pseudo-historical novels of the 
season.” 

Journeys with Dumas 

The Sperouara, describing a Mediterranean 
trip. Translated from the French by 
KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY. 16mo, 
$1.25. 





American Literature in its Colonial and National Periods 


By Prof. Lorenzo Sears, of Brown University. 


The Struggle for a Continent 


Edited from the writings of Francis Park- 
MAN by Prof. PELHAM EpGar._ Illustra- 
tions, maps, etc. 12mo0, gilttop. $1.50 net. 
(Postage, 17 cents.) 


Boston Days 

Literary Reminiscences by LIL1An WHITING, 
author of ‘‘The World Beautiful.” Illus- 
trated. 12mo ,$1.50 net. (Postage, extra.) 


The Princess Kallisto 


And other tales of the Fairies. By Wittiam 
Dana Orcutt. Illustrated in color. 4to: 
$2.00 net; postpaid $2.24. 


New holiday editions of Miss Alcott’s ‘Litt 
ALICE BARBER STEPHENS; and ‘An 
pictures by JEss1E WILLCOXx SMITH. 
“Little Men.” Illustrated by Reginald B. 


Crown. 8vo, 


12mo, gilt top. (Postage, 16 cents.) 


| Glimpses of China and Chinese 
Homes 

By Epwarp S. Morsg, author of ‘Japanese 
Homes.”’ Illustrated by.the author. 12mo, 
gilt top. $1.50 net. (Postage, 13 cents.) 


The Last Days of PeKin 


By Pierre Lori, translated by Myrta L. 
Jones. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.75 net. (Post- 
age extra.) 


In the Green Forest 

Written and illustrated by KatuaRINE Py Le, 
author of ‘‘The Christmas Angel,”’ etc. Crown 
8vo. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.66. 


$1.50 net. 





le Women,” with 15 full-page pictures by 
Old Fashioned Girl,” with 12 full-page 
gilt top. $2.00 each. Uniform with 
Birch. 





LITTLE, BROWN 2 CO., Publishers, 254 Washington St., Boston. 


Send for Illustrated 


Holiday Catalogue. 
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Christmas Cards, 
‘Calendars and 
Postal Card Packets. 


21st SEASON. 





Our well-known Packets are ready, and need only 
brief mention, First | } + aaa postpaid, for $3.85. 
10 Packs, postpaid, $5 
No. 1. For 54 cts.,17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
66 54 cts., 10 Fine Cards ‘s 
“ @1.08 25:Xmas Cards and Booklets. 
“ $1.08 40 Fine Postal Cards, including 

6 transparentcards, souvenirs 
of Boston. 
20 Fine Postal Cards, all different. 
10 Beautiful Calendars. 
se all different. 


sé 
se 


Poy 


** 54 cts., 

“ $1.08, 

“654 cts. o» =§ 

** 27 cts., 10 es ate. 

5 Booklets and Calendar. 

25 Sunday Schvol Cards, or 20 
fine Birthday Cards. 


‘* 664 cts., 
“« 64 cts., 


SPwwH x 


&@™ Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


TEACHERS. 


Samples paper by the pound, 15 Cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


5 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Full circulars on application. 


For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 
For 54 cts., 25 Cards, no two alike. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 





Holiday Books 


Glowing pen pictures of the 
storied cities and venerable ruins of 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


20 full-p Photogravures and Maps. 
Cloth, $3.00. #4 Levant, $6.00. 





American History 
and the men who made it. 


THE BUILDERS OF THE 
REPUBLIC 


25 Illustrations. Concise, Sotesseting, Accurate. 
Large 12mo. et. 


Vivid Personal Glimpses into the 
Home Life of Our Prominent Authors. 


American wn 


Authors of our Day 


Edited by Francis W. Halsey. 
Cloth, $2.50 net. } Levant, $5.00 


In their 
Homes 


2 vols. 


JAMES POTT @ CO. 


NEW YORK 











NOT A DULL LINE IN IT. 


One touch of nature 
makes all ages kin. 


The 


Real Diary 


ofa 


Real Boy 


Genuine fun, delicious humor, irresist- 
ible drollery, "the inimitable natural 
style of a re sal flesh-and-blood boy,— 
these are the charms of this diary. 


It was actually written in an old copy-book 
by Suiep — A. Shute, of Exetor, N. H., 
when a b 


Cloth, $1.00. Order it from your book- 
seller now for a Christmas present. 


THE EVERETT PRESS CO. 


Publishers, 74 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


GERTRUDE POTTER DANIELS’ 


LATEST sovet. 





DNESHEKGSS 
Sas THE - Oe 


( ae 
Sy 





A MODERN REALISTIC ROMANCE 
PRICE, $1.50 
Illustrations in Colors by Widney 


RAND, McNALLY & CO. 
Chicago and New York 
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Leea Shepard sNew Books 











The Most Brilliant of American Novels 


THE TENTH COMMANDMENT 


A ROMANCE 


By MARGUERITE LINTON GLEentTWoRTH, Author of ‘‘A Twentieth Century Boy.”’12mo. Cloth, 
Fins laid paper. Gilt top. Photogravure frontispiece of author. Price, $1.50. 


«ae late Frank R. Stockton, after reading this st« ery in manuscript, said of a single chapter that it alone 
was ‘destined to make the book a great American nove 


A New England Novel of Uncommon Excellence 
CONCERNING POLLY AND SOME OTHERS 


By Eten M. Winstow, Editor of ‘‘The Club Woman.’”’ Author of ‘‘ Concerning Cats,” etc. 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated by CHARLES CopELAND. $1.50. 


**The character-drawing ability of Mary E. Wilkins, the descriptive grace of Sarah Orne Jewett, and the 
rich humor and strong common sense of — Allen’s Wife’ are combined in this cmomanend story. 











Two Beautiful Volumes of Poems 


SUNSET SONG AND OTHER VERSES 
By EvizapetH Akers, Author of ‘Rock Me to Sleep.” Autograph Edition. Illuminated 
title page. Cover design, pen and ink head-band and tail-piece by Grace Barton 
ALLEN. Fine laid paper. Deckel edge. Gilt top. Cloth with gold. $1.20 net 
(postage, 13 cents). 
Epition DE Luxe. Ooze leather. Roycroft style. Boxed. $3.00 net (postage, 15 cents). 
One of the finest literary treasures of the year, and a beautiful gift. 


CHIPS, FRAGMENTS AND VESTIGES 


By “Gait Hamitton.”’ Collected and arranged by H. Aucusta Dopce, Editor of ‘‘Gail 
Hamilton’s Life in Letters.” [Illustrated from Photographs. Fine laid paper. 
Deckel edge. Gilt top. $1.20 net (postage, 12 cents). 

Of great interest to every admirer of this brilliant and famous writer. 


Sixteen Splendid Books for Boys and Girls 


All Finely Illustrated 











= YOUNG VOLCANO EXPLORERS, BOY DONALD AND HIS HERO, By 
EDWARD STRATEMEYER... Net, $1.00 ‘“*Penn SHIRLEY”’........0.; Net, .60 
MA‘ CHING ON NIAGARA, By EpWArD A GIRL OF THIS CENTURY. By Many 
STRATBMBYER. 05. 6s. coeds Net, 1.00 S.. DAMNING n « 655.5 Se» Hoase t, $1.00 
LOST ON THE eee By Epwarp THE STORY OF JOAN OF ARC, ~ 
STRATEMEYVER .......--.000; Net, 1.00 Boys and Girls—Told by Aunt Kate, 
= ON "THE ST, LAWRENCE. By Kare E. CarpenTER.... Net, .80 
T. TOMLINSON........ Net, 1.20 RA awd a HER FRIENDS, By Amy 
Toh WINSTONE, “ Wide Awake.” a Te ai Net, .80 
By “MARTHA JAMES”’....... Net, .80 DOROTHY DAINTY, By Amy......... 
THE 4° OF THOUSAND YEARS SEP ee Fe Net, .80 
AGO. By HarrierT.Comstock. Net, .80 MADGE,A Girlin Earnest, By S. JENNIE 
IN THE 1 AYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. abi ec iee li Net, 1.00 
By Eva Marcu Tappan, Ph.D. Net, .80 THE LITTLE GIRL NEXT DOOR, By 
BRAVE HEART ELIZABETH, A Story MINA RBOADES......... 0020. Net, .80 
of the Ohio Frontier, By ApELE E. HORTENSE, A Difficult Child. By 
Co” eee Net, 1.00 Epona A. FosTer............ Net, .80 








Send for our Free Illustrated Holiday Catalogue. 


LEE @ SHEPARD ~- Publishers - BOSTON, MASS. 
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SOME NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Published by New Amsterdam Book Co., 


With nearly 
125 
Illustrations 
and a 
Photogravure 
Frontispiece 
2 
Daintily 
Bound 
Gilt Top 
$1.00 net 
Postage, 11 Cents 





CHAPS 


LAYS FOR LITTLE 
By Alfred J. Waterhouse 


Mr. Waterhouse, the author of these charm- 
ing and quaint children’s verses, is a newcomer 


to the East. In the West his name is a house- 
hold word and his verses are eagerly read wher- 





156 Fifth Ave., New York 


ever they appear. The book is profusely illus- 
trated and the laughing faces of the little folk 
smile on you from every page. The frontis- 
piece, ‘‘The Little Chap That Runs the House,” 
invites you with his roguish smile to enter with 
him into his kingdom, ‘“‘The Land of Three Feet. 
High.” 


‘THE STARS 


A Slumber Story by Eugene Field. Daintily 
printed and bound. $1.25. Also a few unsold 
copies of the large-paper edition of 210 copies at 
$3.50 net. Included in the story as a part of 
the narrative are five poems that are gems. 


FOR AULD ACQUAINTANCE 


A Book of Old Songs, Healths, Toasts, Senti- 
ments and Wise Sayings Pertaining to the Bond 
of Good Fellowship. Compiled by Apam Goop- 
FELLOW. Edited by Wm. Payne. 75 cents net. 


PICTORIAL SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 

With upwards of 320 large (9 x 6} inches) illus- 
trations.) This volume contains the best of the 
wonderful scenery for which Scotland and Ire- 
land are renowned, towns, public buildings and 
memorable historic places. Printed on the finest 
art paper and richly bound. $3.50. 











Special Offer 
French 


Court 
Memoirs 


Freou Henry of Navarre to and through the reign of 
Du Barry (whose personal memuirs occupy four of the 
volumes) this set of bouks covers the back-stairs-and- 
kitchen-gossip side of French Court history, much as 
Guizot covers its outward manifestations. And where 
so much was set afoot with secret and obscure design, 
where so little was open and above-board, where 
boudoir councils dictated treaties and the wounded 
vanity of favorites instigated campaigns, where 















Sod a low-born woman’s caprice could_send forth 
eiitawe the torch to lay waste the half of Europe, it is 


impossible to comprehend the curious events 
of history without knowing the intimate 
details of those underlving causes. It 
is characteristic of these Memoirs that 
in dealing with the peculiar affairs 
which are associated in everyone's 
mind with French Court history 


11 B. 16th St., N.Y. 


Please send me- 
particulars—ad- 
vertisement in 
'$CurrentLiterature.” 


of the period, their very sim- 
Name...........+.. plicity and frankness purges 
Ps Ss vienGsesne them of all offence, 











Mariz JEANNE Du Barry 


The undersigned controls a few sets of these personal 
French Court Memoirs (translated with fidelity into 
English) which can be secured, in complete sets only, at 
a very low price, and on small monthly payments, if 
preferred, provided application be made at once. 

These few copies are from a limited numbered and 
registered de luxe edition, bound up to sell at $19 a vol- 
ume. But through a binder’s error the leather of the 
volumes is imperfectly matched; consequently it becomes 
advisable to dispose of them outside of regular subscription 
channels, and at a price about equal to the value of the 
unbound sheets. 

A booklet fully describing the edition will be sent, 
together with price particulars, if you sign and send 
the inquiry slip in the other corner at once 


Address 
J, B. CHADBOURNE, secy., 11 £. 16th St., N.Y. 
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lf You Are a 
Pianist or a Singer 


you are constantly buying sheet music—and paying high prices 
for it. It lies in ragged piles around the house and becomes 
scattered and torn. You lose money by buying music in 
that way, to say nothing of your loss of time and temper when 
searching for a particular selection. Why not buy your music 
in volumes, filled with the best selections, and thoroughly 
indexed? The “Library of the World’s Best Music” is 
designed for your needs. Its eight volumes—sheet music 
size, but light and easy to handle—are crowded with the best 
vocal and instrumental music, carefully selected by an ex- 
perienced corps of music editors. If you were to buy the 
music it contains, one piece at a time, it would cost you over 
$200.00. Through our Musical Library Club—for a limited 
time—the entire set will cost you one-tenth of that amount, 
and you can pay in little payments of $1.00 a month. 


The World’s Best Music 


This is the most comprehensive collection of music in existence. It contains 2,200 pages of sheet music—which is 
§00 more than any other musical library. It is fully indexed, so that any selection can be quickly found, and the 
volumes are specially bound so they open flat at the piano. All the world-famous composers are represented—includ- 
ing such names as Wagner, Liszt, Paderewski, Sullivan, Mozart, Handel, Chopin, De Koven, Strauss, and Gounod— 
but the selections have been so carefully made that none is too difficult for the average performer. The work 
contains 300 instrumental selections by the best composers, including popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral 
marches, and classic and romantic piano music. There are 350 best old and new songs, duets, trios, and quartets. 
Among the selections are 100 new and copyrighted pieces by American composers—the kind of music that costs from 
twenty-five to fifty cents in music stores. To the student this Library is more than half a musical education. It 
exhibits, in correct form, all the various classes and schools of music, and it is a never-failing source of instruction 
and pleasure in the variety of its selections. As a musical cyclopedia it is unexcelled, for it contains 500 biographies 
of musicians and 400 portraits, many of the last being handsome chromatic art plates in colors. In number of pages 
of sheet music, number of biographies, and in number of illustrations, this Musical Library leads all others, 








The Sets are Eight Volumes—9xi2 
inches in size — attractively bound in 
fine dark half-leather or blue cloth 


Our Special Half-Price Offer 


Our Musical Library Club has secured an entirely new edition of the ‘* World’s Best J+ 
Music ” at a price slightly above the cost of paper and printing. On this account we are 
able to offer these sets at about one-half the regular subscription prices—payable $1.00 a 
month. Through the Musical Library Club—direct from the publisher to the customer 
—you can secure a set for $21.00 in cloth binding and $25.00 for the half-leather. Ry 
These sets were previously sold for $35.00 and $40.00. ‘The edition is small, so & 
to avoid possible disappointment in failing to secure a set, cut off the coupon 
to-day, sign it, and mail it to us. We will then send you a 

set (express paid by us) for examination and use. After five days’ ex- 
amination, if you are not satisfied, return the books to us at our expense. 
But if you decide to keep the set, send us $1.00 at the expiration of five days, and 
$1.00 a month thereafter until the full amount is paid. 


A Christmas Present Free! 


We have a small number of elegant oak-wood bookcases that are made especially 
to hold a set of the “*World’s Best Music.” Their retail price is $4.00 each, but we ~ 
have decided to offer them as presents to prompt subscribers. To obtain one of the ~ 
bookcases free with your set, it will be necessary to send your order before ° 
December 25th, when this offer will cease, unless you care to pay the regular & 
fetail price of $4.00. This bookcase is a Christmas present from us, and Pe) stan eeeeee wer teeseeereeeeennes sees 
does not increase the cost of the musicinany manner. j= PS MM Streeter. cccccccccccccuccccccce-ccnccecacece 


THE UNIVERSITY r} fe) CIE TY atic in tte ion ii dentin iad ee amine . 
78 Fifth Avenue New York / 










& Cur. Lit.1242 
The 


<4 









University 
Society 
New York 


veaeme send = on 
approval, prepaid, a 
set of ** The World’. 
Best Music” in half- 
leather. If satisfactory I 
agree to pay §1.00 within 5 
days and §1.00 per month there 
after for 24 months; if not sat- 
isfactory I agree to return the set 
within 5 days. If this coupon is 
mailed before December 25th, I am to 
receive a bookcase with the set free. 
















9 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


WE have just published a Complete Art Reference Catalogue, listing 100,000 subjects 
reproduced by photography, the negatives in every case being made from the original. 
This work will occupy a position in the art field similar to that held by the Book 


Publishers List in the book field. 


It gives the names of the artists, dates and places of birth and death, where their 
masterpieces hang, and the size, price and process in which each is reproduced. 

It contains 1460 pages, is partially illustrated, and is tastefully bound in cloth. 

Patrons of art, libraries, art museums, schools, and in fact every one who buys, sells 


or admires pictures should own this valuable work of reference. 


receipt of five dollars. 


Sent express prepaid on 


SOULE ART COMPANY, 322 Washington Street, BOSTON. 








PURITY BOOKS 


The Self and Sex Series 
has the unqualified endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 
| Rev. F. B. Meyer “ Pansy” 
Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler Frances E. Willard 
fe) Dr. Francis E. Clark Lady H. Somerset 
DR. STALL Eminent Physicians and Hundreds of Others, 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG BOY OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT TO KNOw. 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M. D., and 
Mrs. Emma F., A. Drake, M. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW. 
$7 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


. : 2 1E 
Vir Publishing Co., "° *“?iisiipnia Pa 





TWO CHEERFUL BOOKS for children — eight upwards 

ALUPOFF: The Talking Pony 
AND ITS SEQUEL 

YPSY: The Talking Dog 


By TUDOR JENKS. Price, $1.98 each 


at all book stores or sent postpaid by 
HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























When calling, please ask for 
Mr. GRANT. 
Whenever you need a book, 
address MIR. GRANT. 
write for quotations. 


BOOHS AT 

LIBERAL 

DISCOUNTS. 
Before buying books 


An assort- 


ment of catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 


prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 
. BE. GRANT, Books, 23 West 42d Street, New York. 
Mention this advertisement, and receive a discount. 


of 














Ten Girls from Dickens 
By Kate D. SwEETSER 
Profusely illust: ated with full-page original drawings 
A welcome addition to every library 
Ornamental cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net 


The Making of a Girl 
An Exquisite Book on Character Building 
By Eva Lovett 
Introduction by Margaret E. Sangster 
Illustrated. Printed in two colors. Special 
decorative designs 
Ornamental cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net 








Andy’s Adventures on Noah’s Ark 
A Story for Boys and Girls 
By DovG.ias ZABRISKIE Doty 
A splendid holiday book, full of hearty laughs and 
wholesome fun 


Copiously illustrated. Ornamental cloth, 8vo, $1.20 net 


I 
cen England |. 
OF MUSIC 


_ We welcome students with unlimited ambi- 
tion and offer every facility for thorough work 
in all departments of Music, Literature and 
Elocution. 

Our new building is completed and sets the 
standard of the world. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 
All particulars and year-book will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Bosten, Mass. 








Little Miss Sunshine 
A Book for Girls 
By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON 
Eight jull-page illustrations Ornamental cloth, $1.20 net 
Religious Interpretation of Omar Khayyam 
By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD 
Librarian of the New York Public Library 
Persian frontispiece in blue, red and gold. Printed in 
red and dark green on hand-made paper. Original decor- 
ative designs. Net, $5.00. Special limited edition (250 
copies), Fapanese paper, $10.00 


The National Capitol 
Its Architecture, Art and History 
By Greorce C. HAze.Lton, Jr. 
Projusely illustrated’ Ornamental cloth, $1.50 net 











Sold Everywhere J. F. Taylor 2 Co., New York 

















American Academy of Dramatic Atts. 


Franxiin H Sarcenrt, President. 


A practical training school in conjunction with Mr. Charles Proh- 


man’s Empire Theatre and traveling companies. Apply to 
E P. StgpHenson, Room 145 Carnegie Hall 


. New York City. 





“ ACTION AND UTTERANCE” 


A Review of Elocution, Oratory and Dramatic Art, Published by 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 
For specimen copy address 318 W. 57th St., New York. 





Stanhope- Wheatcroft Dramatic School 


Mid-Winter Course commences January 5th, 1903. 
; ingagements secured. — 
Adeline Stanhope Wheatcroft, Director. 


31 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City 
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Pe /] Wa a LOW ] 
Sent FREE for Your Approval. 


_ ** History,” as Lowell says, “is mainly the biography of a few imperial men,” the men who stand as beacon 
lights upon the hills of time. Their lives are more interesting than a romance, for what they have dared 
and what they have done is fact, not fiction. They are the real makers of history, and their achieve- 


ments are recorded in ** HEROES OF HISTORY,” our 


New Library 
of Biography 


These biographies afford the easiest, most pleasant and mest 
fascinatIng way to become acquainted with the world’s history 
for the past 2300 years. They kindle the imagination, 
brighten the intellect, broaden the understanding and 
indelibly impress important happenings upon the 
memory. HEROES OF HISTORY is a pos- 


session of life-long value, and constitutes 


The One Superb 
Christmas 
Giftwuwvu 















Handsome 
Volumes 


We send them all to you at once 
for your approval, and Jay transpor- 
tation charges. We do this because 
we want you to examine the entire unork 
at your leisure. When you note the great 
names whose deeds are recorded, from Alex- 
ander the Great to our own General Grant; 
when you mark the distinguished historians, 
erities and Hterary celebrities who have written 
the biographies; when you notice the handsome 
binding, large clear type, excellent paper, nu- 
merous half-tone and wood engravings printed on 
coated plate paper; when you observe the convenient size 
and dignified appearance of the volumes; when you do all 
this, we are confident that you will exclaim “‘7/is is the work J 
want.” 


Why You Need This Work 


First of all because it is the best; because it is the only biographical 
library which adequately covers the field; the only library written by 
really distinguished authors, historians and critics, such as 
AMES ANTHONY FROUDE, EDWARD A. FREEMAN, FREDERIC 
HARRISON, WASHINGTON IRVING, HEADLEY, SPARKS, etc.; because 
no other library of biography contains the lives of all the following REAL 
MAKERS OF HISTORY: WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, NAPOLEON, 
GRANT, COLUMBUS, FREDERICK THE GREAT, CROMWELL, NELSON, 
FRANKLIN, WILLIAM THE SILENT, LIVINGSTONE, STANLEY, and 
JOAN OF ARC. Two widely advertised biographical works omit all of these. 
HEROES OF HISTORY is conceded to be the latest. most complete, 
and by far the most authoritative work of the kind in existence. 


Just Now Less y 
Than Half Price ¢ 


We shall distribute over as wide an area as possible a portion of the first edition at 

a fraction—less than half—of the regular subscription price, and make the books do 4) 

their own advertising. These special advertising sets will be quickly claimed by g 
reason of the exceptionally low introductory price, and it is therefore safest PS 

for you to let us send you the volumes at onee, in which case use the coupon printed sy 

atthe right. /¢ costs you nothing to examine the work. Remember, we pay all 

ri transportation charges, and the receipt of the volumes by you implies no obli- 4) 

gation on your part to keep them unless you feel that they will form an interesting and 4 

valuable addition to your library, or unless you desire the work asa holiday gift for some & 

one whose welfare you have at heart, 4 


te Perkins Book Co. 


296 Broadway, 
New York 






























































Cut this 
corner 0 
sign an 
mall at once 












to 

THE PERKINS 

BOOK C@., 

New York. 
Please send me (transpor- 
tation prepaid), for my free 
inspection, a complete set of 
“* Heroes of History,” in 2 
volumes. It is understood that 
am free to keep and examine the 
work for ro days after receipt, and if 
I do not wish the books, I may notify 
you and hold the same subject to your 
order. If I keep the books, I agree to pay 
you or your order $1 within ten days and $2 
monthly thereafter for nine months. Titleto 
books is not to pass to me until fully paid for. 
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Books are Royal Octavo, about rz inches tall, beautifully bound in Half-Russia. 


$1 is all 


A Single Dollar (if you act at once ) is all it will cost you to secure 
possession of RIDPATH’S History of the World. A great big set of 
9 Royal Octavo volumes with 4000 illustrations, and many maps and 
color plates. The rest you pay in monthly payments of $2.00. 


F you'd like to own the best World’s History in existence,—a history that’s as in- 
teresting as a story-book and almost as reliable as the law of gravitation, — 
send for the free prospectus and specimen-page-book to-day, using the 


coupon below Without 
We’ve a pamphlet, prepared by the publishers of the history, which — 

2 2 . , le 
tells just what the work is, how it came to be written, and the sort of toladdress below 

oa , : i R he RIDP 

readers it aims to entertain and interest. This pamphlet also contains Semple-page-ané-tl- 
‘ P . ‘i . ° lustration book which 
specimens of the illustrations and text pages, and if you’re interested, contains specimens of 
and mail us the coupon, we’ll send it to you free of cost. lecteal Charm” Golared 
Reading that pamphlet will settle in your mind, once for all, A ings, Photo-Engr avingsy at i 
, H , . "O11" ; Block Color-Plates, Text-Pages 
whether you need the history or not; and you'd best settle it on ¢ sould te tach 


NOW, for there’ll be no more at 40% discount from the reg- and information as you can send to 
assist me in finding out just what 


i Ww y s ’ the history is and whether or not it 
ular low price after the few we have left are sold e ye ane rE Price Cloak 


will suit me to i 
and get it on the little-payment plan. 


JOHN WANAMAKER I... 
Philadelphia New York // (J Adivess 


COUPON 





1 a 
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Books are full octavo, magnificently bound in polished library buckram. 


Only a fewSetsLetft | 


If you want to find out about the “Club” sale of the best library of oratory in existence 
you must send the coupon below at omce. We have only a few sets left of 
the introductory edition. After these are sold we shall have mo more except at fifty 
per cent. above the present prices. Payments, $2 a month. 


The Library of Oratory 


is the only library of eloquence that covers satisfactorily both ancient and modern 
times. It is edited by Chauncey M. Depew, assisted by Nathan Haskell Dole, Caroline 
Ticknor, and Thomas Charles Quinn, with special articles by Henry Cabot Lodge, Lord 
Stanmore, C. C. Buel, Henry James, Hamlin Garland, Brander Matthews, LesliesStephen, 
om 1 Bach McMaster, Herbert Weir Smyth, Chester D. Hartranft, Thomas Wentworth 

igginson, E. L. Godkin, Paul Leicester Ford, Hamilton Wright Mabie, Richard Garnett, 
and many others. 


YOU PAY AT $2 A MONTH 


Fifteen Full Octavo Volumes 
Profusely illustrated with photogravures and photo-engravings 


The Depew Library is the greatest collection of public addresses ever published. From Cicero’s im- 
mortal Denunciation, down through the crises that are never so vividly pictured as in the orations of 
Robespierre, Mirabeau and Danton, of Burke, Hancock and Henry, of Clay, Webster and Sumner, 
of Lincoln, Phillips and Douglas, practically every signal movement in history is represented by 
a wonderful oration that illuminates its every side, that sparkles with wit and incident, that glows” 
with noble eloquence. ‘ 

The most pregnant public speeches on oth sides of such divergent but eternally vital 
themes as human slavery, the right of revolution, imprisonment for debt, freedom of 
worship, liberty and equality, trial by jury, freedom of speech, and a multitude more, » 
are presented complete in this library. ». 

It is in effect a UNIVERSAL HISTORY. eo” 0.L, Dec. 

There are four hundred and thirty public speakers represented, beginning with Oe 
Pericles and ending with Beveridge, and many chapters of the work are devoted to “4 
biographical essays on the great orators by such men as Carl Schurz, John Bigelow, Ca JOHN 
Leslie Btephen, Francis N. Thorpe, John R. Proctor, etc.—over 400 BIOGRAPHIES y/ 

©” WANAMAKER 


in all. 
It is out of the question to present even the barest o/ 
outline here. But we will give you the whole story \ il New York 
6” 


if you will send us the coupon. 
Please send me (free of 
cost) specimen sheets and 


John Wanamaker, OD warane e oee 
NEW YORK, ff tails of the ‘“‘$2-a-month” offer. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Sprang into existence, and is now about the most popular book-selling establishment in the United States, as 
is evidenced by the fact that we last year enrolled more new members than in any previous year, the majority of 
whom joined upon the RECOMMENDATION OF OUR OLD MEMBERS TO THEIR FRIENDS. This is a rather ideal sort 
of constituency, but it is what we have been striving for during the past seventeen years. For the information 
of book-lovers who are not acquainted with 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION &. 


and its workings we would say that— 

1. It is made up of the largest body of book-buying book-lovers in existence, 

2. It is a union of Home Library Builders, Reading Clubs, and Public Libraries associated together for the 
purpose of money saving in book-buying, the Association acting as wholesale purchasing and supply agents for its 
members, furnishing whatever they may desire in the Book, Stationery, or Periodical line at prices ranging all the 
way from Net up to 80 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 

3. It is, and has been for the seventeen years and over of its existence, the ADVOCATE of GOOD BOOKS and 
GOOD EDITIONS at LOW PRICES. 

4. It is the largest mail-order book establishment in the United States and is the only mail-order book house 
that is in a position to promptly supply any and all books sold in the trade. 

Each member is required to pay a Membership Fee; but if you join now, a Membership will cost you nothing 
—we simply ask you to purchase one of the following Best- 
Selling Books at the regular publication price, $1.50, when you 


I IMITED OFFER will receive a Certificate of Membership for three years (price 
$3,00), ie book selected, and our various catalogues. all sent 
postpaid at our expense. Moreover, if you order now your 

$4.50 for $1.50 Certificate will be dated January 1st, 1903, though it will be 


in force at once. Our List of $1.50 Books from which you 
have your choice is: 
The Blue Flower, by Henry Van Dyke; The Intrusions of Peggy, by Anthony Hope; 
The Two Vanrevels, by Booth Tarkington; Confessions of a Wife, by Mary Adams; } 
The Virginian, by Owen Wister; Cecilia, by F. Marion Crawford; 
The Mississippi Bubble, by Emerson Hough; Danny, by Alfred Ollivant; 
Hearts Courageous, by Miss Rives; __ The Fortunes of Oliver Horn, by F. Hopkinson Smtih; | 
The Leopard’s Spots, by Thomas Dixon, Jr., A Speckled Bird, by Augusta Evans Wilson. | 
OR SEND US $1.25 (the regular price of the book) and we will send you a three-year Membership and a copy of 


ABBOTT’S HINTS FOR HOME READING 


(This latter work is divided as follows: Part I. A Series of Papers on the Choice of Books, Plans of Reading, the 

Art of Reading, etc., etc., by Charles Dudley Warner, Hamilton Wright Mabie, Edward Everett Hale, and other well- | 
known writers, edited with an introduction by Lyman Abbott. PartII, A Book Buyer's Guide to 3,000 of the 
best books for a Home, School, or Village Library, with retail price of each attached. Part III. A Book Record, in 
which may be recorded the data and comment of one’s favorite books. In one volume, 12mo, limp cloth, price $1.25.) 


Or send us $3.00 (regular price $7.50) and we will send you 
CURRENT LITERATURE 


one year, your choice of any one of the above named books and a 3-year Membership in the Association, all postpaid. 
he above books are, of course, the regular_12mo, cloth-bound editions published by such leading houses 
as the Scribners, the Harpers, The Macmillan Co., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., etc. | aes 
The Association some years ago inaugurated a Series of SPECIAL SALES, and issues several Special Sale 
Catalogues every year, which are sent free to members. Special Sale 
List No. 30 has recently been issued, and contains over 1,000 volumes 
of standard books, from many of the best publishers, at discounts 
CATALOGUES ranging ALL THE WAY UP TO 80 PERCENT. _It will, therefore, be 
readily seen how important it is that you become a member 
immediately in order that you may be able to take advantage of 
FREE this Special Sale. Those who take Periodicals will be interested 
in our Wholesale Periodical Catalogue, which has just been issued 
for 1903, and which contains the leading Magazines and Our Bar- 
; : _ GAIN CLUBBING OrrErRs. Our Holiday Catalogue, containing the 
leading books of all prominent publishers, suitable for Holiday purposes, is now ready, and with the other cata- 
logues above named will be sent free of charge to those who apply for membership immediately. 
The Association also does an immense business in STATIONERY, and furnishes all kinds of visiting cards, 
writing papers, wedding invitations, and other engraved work at wholesale rates, our prices in many cases being 
only about one-half those charged by retail stationers. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


1. The Association is not an experiment, having been in existence for over seventeen years. \ 
































2. Its tens of thousands of members are in every State in the Union and include numerous Public Libraries 
and Reading Circles, as well as a great 1nass of home library builders of all classes and conditions, for whether 
$5.00 or $500.00 per annum is spent, all book-lovers are alike eligible for membership, 

3. Its Proprietors and Managers are old and experienced publishers and booksellers, and it is financed by 
OVER A QUARTER MiLLion DOLLARS CapPITAL. 

4. Its references are the Commercial Agencies, cr any of the leading publishers in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston 

5.. Its members receive prompt, careful, and intelligent attention. It carries in stock the books it catalogues, 
and is one of the best equipped and busiest book establishments in New York City. 


THE UNION LiprRARY ASSOCIATION 
S1and 93 FIFTH Ave.’ NEW YORK 
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A Nature 
Library 
for Young and Old 


The most fascinating and complete set of 
books about all sorts of animals in existence. 
Beautifully illustrated with seventy-two full- 
page color plates, in from ten to sixteen colors, 
and 2,200 black-and-white drawings. 

The work is written by Richard Lydekker, 
F. Z.S., with sections by R. Bowlder Sharpe, 
H. A. MacPherson, F. O. Pickard-Cambridge, 
W. R. Ogilvie-Grant, C. J. Gahan, R. I. 
Pocock, M. Bernard and others. 


With a preface by 
JOEL A. ALLEN, 
Curator of the American Museum of Natural History 
and a general introduction by 
ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, 


Who says: “It is easily the best and most reliable 
work in the field of popular Natural History.’ 








SEND THE COUPON 


A FREE SPECIMEN-BOOK containing 
samples of the color-plates, black-and-white 
drawings, text pages, etc., with a descrip- 
tion of the New Natural History, and how 
you can have the entire set sent on payment 
of one dollar, will be mailed you if you send 
the coupon below at once. 


All About Wild Animals 


72 F nee Color Plates 


Wont: | 


Volumes are Royal Octavo—nearly 11 inches high, 3600 pages. 





Young folks enjoy and study 
this Natural History because it 
is written in a popular and pleas- 
ing style, and itis so full of fine 
pictures by the best ‘“ dnimal 
artists’ in the world. 

No popular science work of 
recent years has been so highly 
praised both by scientific men and 
by persons who are interested in 
Nature Study for the young. 


EGS 


Entire Set Sent on Receipt of One Dollar 


Balance at $2 a month 


THE NEW NATURAL HISTORY 
is a thoroughly popular scientific work. 

Great pains have been taken to simplify 
the language and style and make it plain 
to the common understanding. A fraction 
of its space is given to structure and classi- 
fication, but the great bulk is devoted to 
interesting facts about animals and_ stories 
of their singular ways of life. The whole 
of animal creation is covered. Every sort 
of land animal, water animal, bird and in- 
sect has its section or chapter. 


We are able to offer this set of books, beautifully 
bound in half- morocco, for a short time at much less 
than the regular price and on “‘little payment’’ terms. 

f you are at all interested in Nature Study, either 
for yourself or for your children, send us the coupon 
in the corner of the page at once, before the oppor- 
tunity passes. 


Merrill @ Baker, Publishers 
9 and Il East !16th St. New York 





From the PHILADELPHIA LEDGER: 

“ Little folks will revel in this Natural History.” 

From the SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

“It would be hard to, bestow too much praise on 
this Natural History.” 

From THE CRITIC: 

“It gives the results of the most recent investi- 
gations in a popular form and isa reference 
work of the greatest value.” 

From the BROOKLYN EAGLE: 

‘‘The most promising attempt that has 
been made to popularize the study 
of Natural History.”’ 

From the BUFFALO es 
‘Superior to any work 
of the kind ever pub- 
lished in English.”” 


From THE WRITER: 












& BAKER 
11 E. 16th St. 

New York 
Without cost to me- 


























e work is c please send specimen, 
commended page book of the NEW NA- 
to every TURAL HISTORY, contain- 

ing samples of the full-page color- 
nature- plates, text illustrations and text- 






FO omy and full particulars of the club. 
Ua c. odse bw acsesd Ssvessoced o- 
pO RE ee 
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S.  THE EMPIRE OF BUSINESS 
“a 4 ANDREW CARNEGIE 














eee publishers of Success take pleasure in an- 

nouncing that they have contracted with 
Doubleday, Page & Co., publishers of Mr. Carnegie’s 
great book, ‘‘ The Empire of Business,”’ (price of regu- 
lar edition $3.00.) for a special “Success Edition”’ 
at a price so low as to make possible the following 
extraordinary proposition :— 


Our Great “Carnegie” Offer 


We offer an annual subscription to SUC- 
CESS and “The Empire of Business” for 
only $1.50. 


The SuccEss edition of ‘‘ The Empire of Business” is the only 
low-priced edition which will be issued this season, the regular edition 
being sold by the publishers at $3.00. It will be printed from exactly 
the same plates as those used in the regular edition, and upon a 
beautiful new paper, first introduced this year. The book contains 
350 pages, and is substantially and beautifully bound in heavy cloth, 
gold stamping. 


Success for 1902-3 


The Great Home Magazine of America 
For Every Member of the Family 


Success is unique. No paper approaches it in interest and 
value for every member of the family. In less than swo 
years, its circulation has jumped from 75,000 to $300,000. It 
is read with interest by the business man and ‘‘the mother”— 
by the young man and woman—by the boys and girls—and 
by the children. 4// find something of interest in every issue. 

In so small a space we can give you no idea of the treat in 
store for our readers during the next twelve months. The 
best authors, politicians, scientists, artists, and men of 
action in all departments of life have been engaged to en- 
rich the columns of Success. No expense is ever spared in 
our editorial department. ‘‘ The best is none too good” is 


our motto. 
$1.00 a year. Ten cents a copy. 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 
Dept. N 813 University Building, Washington Square, New York 


















FREE 


The Beautiful 
Success Calendar 
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5 aon publishers of Success have issued 

an exquisitely engraved twelve-leaf 
Calendar. This Calendar is one of the 
finest examples of the famous Colortype 
Process, which excels lithography in its 
beautiful soft tones and colorings. The 
twelve designs are original paintings made 
for Success by America’s leading artists, 
and represent subjects of general and 
inspirational interest. The original of 
the one for December, herewith shown in 
miniature, is a most exquisite painting by 
the famous artist, J. C. Leyendecker, rep- 
resenting ‘‘The Three Wise Men of the 


East.” 
SENT FREE 

The Success Calendar will be sent en- 
tirely free of charge and postpaid to any 
reader of this magazine who will cut off 
and send to us this calendar advertise- 
ment, or who will send postal card men- 
tioning CURRENT LITERATURE to 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 


University Building, Washington Square, New York 
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By Sydney George Fisher 


The True History 
of the American 


Revolution 


"Tee are the real facts of the days of 
r776. Mr. Fisher has some things 
to tell about the conduct of the War of 
the Revolution, its chief figures, and the 
reasons for its outcome, which will startle 
eked si mummy] 4every reader 
of American 

history. 


24 illustra- 
tions. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, 


deco- 
$2.00 


rated. 
@ Postage, 14 c. extra, 





Net . 





By Clara E. 
Leughtin 


Stories 


of 
Authors’ 
Loves 


Nothing in fiction 
excels the fascination of these ro- 
mances of real men and women whom we 
all know by their writings. The volumes 
are a chronicle of fact, but hold all the 
charm. of a novel. Two volumes. Illus- 
' trated. Handsomel 
They have photogra- pound, in .. 
vure frontispieces and box, Net $3.00 
Three-quarters mo- 
45 duogravure por- 
traits and views. 





Charlotte Bronté 


rocco, Net. $6.00 


Postage, 19 c. extra. 








By Rufus Rockwell Wilson 





New York—Old and New 


[* story as told by its landmarks. 


The writer is the author of ‘‘ Rambles in Colo- 


nial Byways,’’ and ‘‘ Washington: The Capital City,’’ etc., and this is the first 
authoritative, comprehensive and at the same time readable book yet put out on 


New York City itself. 


and contains a wealth of new material. 


The work is handsomely illustrated 
with many reproductions from photographs, old prints, etc., 


Two Volumes. Illus- 

trated. Extra buck- 

ram, Net . $3.50 
Postage, 30 c. extra. 





By Anne H. Wharton 





| Social Life in the Early 


Republic 


M'* Wharton’s wide knowledge of the practically un- 

touched period following on Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary years, and her ability to make us see the men and 
women of past times as they really were, 


are here given the most interesting ex- 
The volume promises to rival 
in popularity her ‘‘Salons Colonial and 
Republican,’’ and ‘Through Colonial 


pression. 


Doorways.”’ 


Colored frontispiece. 
Profusely illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Decora- 
ted cloth, gilt top, 


Net. ... a 


Half levant, 
$6.00 


Wee. « 


Postage, 17 c. extra. 





Publishers—J. B. Lippincott Company—Philadelphia 
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As Pears Soap dissolves 
Beauty evolves 


pa 5 se a 
i 








All rights secured. 
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U S I C 


The Pianola solves the problem of music in the home. 

Its production was the crowning achievement of musical 
activity in the century just closed. 

Within the home, where there is a Pianola, music reigns 
supreme, and every member of the household may be a per- 
former. The piano is available to all. In its rhythmic 
tones the busy man forgets his cares. “The hostess finds 
relief from thoughts concerning entertainment for her 


guests; and happy young folks respond with feet or voice 


and in a dance or song find wholesome recreation under- 
neath the family roof. 

Of music man never tires. Every new example of the 
art awakens new emotions in his breast. One piece may 
lose its freshness, but with the next comes back, enhanced, 
the pleasure of the first. 

The owner of a Pianola need never fear it may grow 
tiresome. The music for it has no limit. Its repertoire, 
enormous in extent, magnificent in variety, absolutely 
precludes such a possibility. 

Eight thousand one hundred and thirty-one pieces at 
present, and new selections added monthly at the rate of 
two hundred and fifty, makes a collection such as the 
world has never heretofore seen brought together. 

In view of this, how apparent it is that one can never 
tire of the Pianola. 

The Pianola’s self is not the question. The music: it 
makes possible is the consideration, and every new selection 
renews again the novelty and freshness of the instrument. 








Without the Pianola, what possibilities are hidden 
within the piano? 

Before the Pianola came, how very few there were who 
even caught a glimpse into the grand world of harmony. 
Toiling laboriously to reproduce a small part of the great 
compositions of the masters,even the best pianists were 
sadly limited. 

The iron rules of technique, the inexorable necessity of 
long hours spent in daily practice, forbade pianists the 
pleasure of roaming at will throughout the world of music. 
To all the rest of human kind the masterpieces of the 


grandest art that is known to man were buried treasures. 


This is what the Pianola does for man. 

To those who never yet have felt the fascination of 
pouring forth the best emotions of their souls in music, or 
those who used to play, but have been weaned by other 
cares from practice, it brings a joy that any time before it 
came the wealth of all the world could not have bought. 

The music of the world is free to all. 

For those whom classic pieces interest, Scarlatti, Bach, 
Haydn, and old Handel have written oratorios and fugues. 
Unhappy Schubert speaks to them in the sweet tones of 
Rosamunde. Beethoven, master of masters, thrills alike 
the listeners and the performer with his Appassionata or 
beautiful Fifth Symphony. 

Chopin bemoans the fate of Poland in his Nocturnes 
or breathes the fiery valor of his countrymen in Polonaise. 

Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Moszkowski, Liszt, all help 
to weave tone-pictures for ear and mind alike to revel in. 

For other tastes, where settings of the stage have served 
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to spur the fancies of their favorites, great Wagner comes 
and, lifting them aloft above the clouds, transports them 
tothe mighty Halls of old Walhalla, in Ride of Walkires, 
or takes them to the cool, green depths of classic Rhine 
in Nibelungen Ring. 

Verdi, Mascagni, Suppe, and Gounod have all bequeathed 
to man a wealth of melody, each tone of which is precious 
to the lover of the opera. 

To owners of the Pianola, both this and music of a 
lighter strain is possible. A waltz by Strauss, a Sousa 
march, a song, a rag-time hit, a part of Florodora are ever 
at his call, and always fresh, not needing practice. 

The most gifted pianist the world has ever known has 
but a small fraction of this repertoire. 

The Pianola is the universal means of playing the piano. 

Universal, because there is no one in all the world, having 
the use of hands and feet, who could not learn to use it 
with but little effort. 

To operate it is simplicity itself. 

Adjustable to any piano, the Pianola stands before it when 
in use, and plays the keys with tiny, felt-tipped fingers. 

The striking of the notes of the selection, in proper time 
and place, is no concern of the player. This is correctly 
Jone by perforated rolls of paper (the form in which the 
music for the Pianola comes). 

The player’s only task is to decide how slow or how 
fast the notes shall sound, how loud or how soft he wants 
them, also he uses the sustaining-pedal. Three little levers 
serve to impart the player’s wishes to the Pianola. On 


these his fingers rest. 




















Should the air be familiar, the player’s taste will dictate 
the expression. But if it is strange or difficult, a very 
simple set of markings on the moving music-roll direct the 







proper movement of the levers. 

A little child can do all this and give correct expression 
to the compositions played. 

Simple it is, but in its simplicity it is musically artistic. 
Paderewski, Hofmann, and other great artists find pleasure 
in the Pianola and use it because they can so perfectly con- 
trol the elements which go to make up “ expression.” 

The Pianola thus is found to be a pleasure-giving 
instrument for all, both tyro and musician, enabling them 
to play on the piano with absolute correctness and with 



















human feeling. : 
More could not be asked of mortal ingenuity. 
Less never would have served to place the Pianola 

where it stands to-day—the greatest and most widely 

popular of musical inventions, the only practical solution , 






of, and the Royal Road to Music in the Home. 







The Pianola can be seen and played at our new exposition-rooms, Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-fourth Street, New York, and at the warerooms of any of our agents 
throughout the country, and a personal opinion formed by both the novice and the 
skilled musician upon the benefits to be derived from its assistance. 

A handsomely illustrated and descriptive brochure (catalog L) will be sent to 
those desiring information by mail, and all questions answered through our cor- 

















_ respondence department. 
The price of the Pianola is $250. Purchasable by monthly payments if desired. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL 















Principal Agents throughout the United States and foreign countries 








Baltimore, Md., Wm. Knabe 
Co 


Berlin, Germany, The Chor- 
alion Co, 

Boston, Mass., The M. Steinert 
& Sons Co, 

Buffalo,N.Y.,H.Tracy Balcom 

Butte, Mon., Montana Music 


Co, 
Chicago, Ill., Lyon & Healy 
Cincinnati, The Aeolian Co. 
Cleveland, O., The B. Dreher’s 
Sons Co, 
Denver, Denver Music Co. 
Detroit, Mich., Grinnell Bros. 
Kansas City, Mo., J. W. Jen- 
kins’ Sons Music Co, 
London, Eng., The Orches- 
trelle Co, 





Los Angeles, Cal., Southern 
California Music Co, 
Marquette, Mich., Geo. N. 
Conklin 
Minneapolis, Minn., Metro- 
politan Music Co. 
Montreal, Canada, Pratte, 
Nordheimer & Glendon 
Newark, N, J., Lauter Co. 
New Orleans, La., Philip 
Werlein, Limited 
Omaha, Schmoller & Mueller 
Paris,France, F. Toledo & Co. 
Philadelphia,C. J. Heppe&Son 
Pittsburg, Pa.,C.C.MellorCo. 
Portland, Ore., M. B. Wells 
Richmond, W .D. Moses & Co. 
Rochester, N. Y., H. Tracy 
Balcom 


St. Paul, Minn., W. J. Dyer 
Bro, 
St. Louis, Mo., Bollman Bros, 


o. 

San Francisco, Cal., Kohler & 
Chase 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Daynes 
Music Co. 

Sydney, N.S. W., Henry M. 
Birge & Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 
Smith Co. 

Toronto, Ont,, Mason & Risch 
Piano Co. 

Troy, N. Y., Cluett & Sons 

Washington, D, C., Wm. 
Knabe & Co. 

Wheeling, W. Va, F. W. 
Baumer Co. 


Chase & 





Fieming & Carnrick Press, New York 
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Orchestrelle 











In the sweetness and variety of its tonal qualities 
the Orchestrelle is unequaled by any other musical 
instrument. Its tones are wonderfully imitative of the 
strings, woods and brasses of the orchestra. It is the 
only instrument capable of affording a satisfactory 
reproduction of symphonic and operatic music. It 
has been aptly called ‘‘ The Home Orchestra.’ 


Offers the Only 
Practical Means 


To master the Orchestrelle a slight familiarity with 
the instrument and a little pleasurable practice is 
required. A few days, a week at most, is sufficient to 
make the novice a good performer. 








Paderewski Says! 
The Orchestrelle combines all the effects which 
can be produced by the most skillful manipulation 
of a grand organ with those of an orchestra, 


Prices from $600 to $2500. 
Catalogue 13 upon request. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, 


Aeolian Hall, Fifth Ave. near 34th St., 
New York. 














In Twenty Years 


Remington 
TYPEWRITER 


has saved the world enough 
labor to build an Empire. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadwey New York 
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COMPANYS. 





Stump Tatk 


- is of interest to 
' spencil users, when 
it. refers to a pencil 
_ wearing down to a 
stump and not 
‘snapping an 

Zi king in use or 


72 . t s ge 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN CRAPHITE 


PENCILS, 


give entire satisfaction, Made for all uses. 
When next purchasing pencils ask for 
DIXON’S, and if not at dealer's don’t 
take the ‘‘just as good” he may offer 
you, but mention this publication and send 
us !6c. for samples worth double, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 
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Help Yourself 


There isa depth of meaning in these words—he/p yourself. No attain- 
ment worth the having has ever been made without self help. 

All who are in earnest to accomplish a definite purpose within the scope of 
their intelligence can do it, dut they must help themselves. 

If you believe that a strong, sound body and active 
mind are desirable possessions to attain success in life, 
you can secure them by building yourself out of the 
right material— Natural Food. 


SHREDDED 
BISCUIT 


is Natural Food — food whose each integral part has a counterpart 
in your body and which builds it symmetrically and as a harmon- 
ious whole. The beauty of form and adaptability of this perfect 
food lends it a grace tothe eye. It can be prepared in over 250 
different ways. The natural whole wheat flavor of SHREDDED 
WHOLE HEAT BISCUIT pleases the palate. Wholly 
nourishing, as it does, the whole body, it appeals to Reason. 


Help Yourself 


Sold by all grocers. Send for “The Vital Question” 
(Cook Book, illustrated in colors), FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





Beautiful Holiday 
Gifts Free! —> 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS 
OF CURRENT LITERATURE 
GOOD FOR DECEMBER 


A BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED CHINA TEA SET 
(56 pieces) 

or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp; or Clock, 
or Watch, and many other articles too 
numerous to mention, FREE, with club 
order of 20 lbs. of our New Crop Tea, 
60c. a Ib., or 20 Ibs. Gt. Am. Baking 
Powder, 45c. a lb. This advertisement 
MUST accompany order, either by mail 
or at store. You will have no trouble 
in getting up clubs among your friends 
and neighbors for 20 Ibs... ~ 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street 
P. O. Bex 289 NEW. YORK 
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WISE MEN FROM THE EAST 


Brought Valuable Gifts to Express 
their Devotion. Wise Men of To-day Regard 


LIFE INSURANCE ~ 


As one of the Most Valuable Gifts 
they can Bestow on their Families. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


John F, Dryden, 7 ‘ Home Office, 


Newark, N. J. SJ 
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,INEY SAy! 
never found anything 
it far Dalies” 


i MrsJosepn HoERMAN 
{ Green & Fairview Aves. 
” OOKLYN N.Y 
/was absolutely. Uscouragea 
anti / trieat® Coors 
FLAKED RICE, If Saved my 
Sabys sife.” 

r Mrs. LUDwic SIMONS 
‘ Mt. CLEMENS, MICH. 
COOKS FLAKED RICE. £5. Lhe 
gleanest and purest. food 
Product lever sam” 

CHAS. A.HINKS M.D 

- OF THE BOARD OF HEALTH 

FALL RIVER MASS. 
/Hnow Of n0food that 
eguals COOKS FLAKED RICE” 


Justus J. SpReEND MD 
SPECIALIST ON LIVER DISEASES 
143 W.22"° ST.NLY. CITY. 


DIRECTIONS 


New Born Infants: 
One cup of COOKS FLAKED -RICE,Oné 
quart of water boil ten minutes,add_a 
pint of milk, pinch of salt,and a very life. 
Sugar and Strain. oe 

Three Months Old Child: 
Use double the quantity of Cooks TRAKED 
RICE {two Cups) and donot strain. 

From Childhood to Old Age: 
See illustrated directions on package 


YOUR GROCER 
SELLS IT 


15° pecans 





Made Only By 
‘TW AMERICAN RICE FOOD & MF6.CO., 


MATAWAR, W.J., U.S.A. 
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always come in 
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Biscuit 
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GINGER SNAPS 





5 cents 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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REAL ENDURANCE TESTS FOR AUTOMOBILES. 


The real tests of automobiles are not those made by specially-prepared machines 
in the charge of experts, but the exhibits made by carriages in the hands of 
purchasers. 

A heavy Touring Surrey sold by The ‘‘ Mobile”” Company of America in July 
to Miss Helen Gould left Tarrytown shortly afterward with a party of six, for a trip 
to the Catskills. Heavy rains made the roads almost impassible, and at one point, 
on a steep hill, the driving wheels simply revolved in the mud. Much of the 
journey was ina section theretofore unfrequented by automobiles. 

The “ Mobile” was ably handled by Miss Gould’s own chauffeur, whose expe- 
rience however had not been in the line of steam carriages. 

After traversing over 600 miles, and after the carriage had demonstrated its 
entire efficiency Miss Gould wrote the following: 


@ 


KIRKSIDE, 
ROXBURY, NEW YORK. 
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AIRY PLATE. 
CALENDAR 





Beautiful Home Decorations 


The new Fairy Plate Calendar for 1903 is the handsomest, as well as the most unique and artistic Calendar 
eonception of the year, It consists of five separate pieces made up in the form of hand painted plates. The 
first plate bears the year’s Calendar, while the other four are perfect reproductions of Royal Vienna china with 
beautiful heads by Ryland (the celebrated English painter) as a central feature. The plates are reproduced 
in twelve colors and gold with the centers counter sunk and the borders embossed, Each plate is complete in 

self and is ready for hanging. The character of the subjects and the exquisite manner in which a are 
reproduced makes these plates extremely valuable for decorative purposes, The Calendar and set of Art 


Plates would retail for at least $1.00. 


Size of Each Plate, 9% Inches in Diameter 


We will send you this beautiful Fairy Plate Calendar for ten Oval Fairy Box Fronts, Fairy Soap is the 
best and purest white Soap that money can buy. It is made from the choicest selected materials and is de 
lightfully refreshing for the toilet and bath, Fairy Soap is oval in shape; fits every hand, fit for any 
hand. Fairy Soap costs but five cents at all grocers, Each cake wrapped and packed in a separate box. 

If you prefer, instead of sending us the ten Oval Fairy Box Fronts, you may forward us ten two-cent stamps, 
giving full name and address and we will immediately mail the Calendar to you postpaid, 


THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept.79, Chicago 


Please mention CURRENT LITERATURE when you write to advertisers 
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$3,100 in Prizes Offered by The Cosmopolitan 


$2,000 TO ARCHITECTS—WORLD’S FAIR, 1909 
Celebration of 300th Anniversary of the Arrival of Hendrik Hudson. $2,000 
Offered by The Cosmopolitan for Outline Suggestions of Plans. 





MONG the suggestions which have been made for the celebration of Hendrik Hudson’s. 
arrival in the North River—the three-hundredth anniversary will occur in 1909—is that of a. 
great exposition which shall differ from all previous expositions in that the buildings shall be 
designed in lasting materials and remain a permanent monument to the designer. Many sites have- 
been suggested, among them the land in Riverdale and Spuyten Duyvil along the Hudson, just above- 
the Harlem, the Fort George site, and also the upper end of Manhattan Island at Spuyten Duyvil. 
Each of these would lend itself to heroic treatment, including a terracing that would have no 
exemplar in architecture. 

As the work will be of great importance, THe CosmMopoLnITAN wishes to secure: 
ideals from leading architects, submitting the results to a committee of prominent gentlemen, 
as was done in the case of Tae Cosmopo.iTan’s Public Bath House Commission twelve years 
ago. The sum of one thousand dollars is offered as a first prize, and two hundred dollars for 
each of the other competitions which shall be deemed of sufficient importance to appear in THE 
CosmopotiTaN, Any one of the three locations being selected by the architect, the object will be 
to work out on from four to eight hundred acres a design which shall not only present the buildings. 
necessary for a great exposition, but which, after the exposition is over, can be utilized for 
permanent exhibits for those branches of industry which at all times interest—the whole to bea 
city of instruction, whose beauties may be permanently utilized for residences and industrial 
purposes. A great high school, The College of the City of New York, half a dozen great publishing- 
houses, a permanent ethnological exhibit, a permanent fair for carriage, automobile and furniture 
industries, a great amphitheater—if possible the natural contour of the ground being utilized—to seat. 
two hundred and fifty thousand people; these are some of the suggestions which occur at first. 
thought. It is needless to say that the result of this work would be watched with wide interest by 


the public not only in the United States, but in Europe. 


Address drawings to 
‘“Wor.p’s Farr PLans, CosMopouiITAN MaGazIne, Irvington-on-Hudson.”’ 


Plans must be mailed on or before Nov. 1. 1903. 





Two Hunprep Do.uars for the best article on ‘*What Constitutes True Success in Life?’’ 
Two Hunprep Do.uars for the best article on ‘‘What Qualities Tend Best to Commercial 


Success?’’ 
Two Hunprep Dotuars for the best article on ‘‘Necessity of System and Method in Life.’’ 


Two Hunprep Do.uars for the best article on ‘‘The Part Which Character and Integrity 
Play in Business Success. ’’ 





A NEW FIELD FOR SPECULATION. 


HE COSMOPOLITAN offers three hundred dollars for the ablest paper, not to exceed eight 
thousand words, on radium, which may be forwarded before January 1, 1903. This paper 
should include: 
First. Discussion of all facts at present known in relation to radium. 
Second. Discussion of supplies of ore likely to give cheapest radium. 
Third. Discussion of method of extracting radium. 
If deemed advisable the papers under these heads may be accepted separately. 
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PRACTICE ++ THEORY 


MAKES EVERY MECHANIC AND WAGE 



















EARNER A VALUABLE EMPLOYEE 





AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY TO LEARN 













THE TECHNICAL SIDE OF ENGINEERING IS 



















OFFERED THROUGH 










Machinery Hall, Armour Institute of Technology 


A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN 


ENGINEERING 


FULL COURSE IN 


Electrical. Stationary. Architecture. Mechanical. Marine. Sanitary. 
Locomotive. Civil. Navigation. Mechanical and Perspective 
Drawing. Sheet Metal Work. Textile Manufacturing. 
Telephony. Telegraphy, 


ALSO 40 SHORT SPECIAL ENGINEERING COURSES 
























INSTRUCTION UNDER MEMBERS OF FACULTY 
OF ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 









Your correspondence course is under the direction of the very men who preside over the 
laboratories and teach the classes of the Armour Institute of Technology. You are offered, 
therefore, wherever you live, the opportunity of advancing in practical studies according 
to college standards; your work receiving full credit toward resident work and the degree of 
B.S. at the Armour Institute, should you decide at any time to continue your studies there. 










As a help in their studies, students in full engineering courses are furnished without extra 
charge, a Technical Reference Library (in 10 volumes). 


Full particulars and catalogue may be had upon request. State course in which you are 
interested and present occupation. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
AT ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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[This illustration shows the Library of Poetry in photographic facsimile] 
Do some friend a good turn 


You have a friend to whom these 32 vols. will bring good cheer. They will be daily 
reminders of you if they stand on that friend’s shelves. We will place the Library on 
those shelves if you will send us $1 with your friend’s name and address, with the approval 
form filled out. And each of you shall have the Library of Poetry to enjoy before Christmas. 


And these are the poets 

Coleridge, Hood, Pope, Shelley, Keats, Moore, Milton, Goldsmith, Gray, ‘Burns, Scott, Dante, Byron, 
Matthew Arnold, Wordsworth, Browning, E. B. Browning, Tennyson, Hemans, Lowell, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Whittier, Swinburne, Rossetti, Kipling, Stevenson. 
The story of a well-made book : Type is clear and legible. Paper is an opaque white 
. Printing is black and clean-cut. Margins wide and well-proportioned. Format is 5? x 8 in., 
# with an average thickness of 1} in. Cover materials area stout blue buckram and a smooth blue 
leather. Cover stamping is done in genuine gold. Top is gilded and edges trimmed. Lining 
papers show one of Sommer’s classical designs. Title-page design is a graceful drawing. Each 
volume has a frontispiece in color from one of the paintings made especially for this Library. 

The writings of each poet are prefaced with a critical and biographical introduction by these 

critics: B. Matthews, H. W. Mabie, R. Le Gallienne, E. Markham, Mrs. Meynell. 


And here is our offer 


Send us the form below completely filled out. We will deliver at your door, without any expense to you, 
the complete set of 32 vols. composing the Library of Poetry. You may hold the books 10 days on approval. 
Then you will decide to keep them or to return them. If you want them send $1 on account. If you don’t 
want them send them back. 

If you would rather see a handsome booklet and set of specimen pages and portraits before ordering the 
Library on approval, write across the filled-out form the words ‘‘ information only” and send the form to us. 
Though free, these illustrated booklets are as valuable as if you paid something for them. 
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We trust APPROVAL FORM 


Please send me your Library of Poetry on approval 
you— for 10 days. I will then decide to accept it or to return 


ia 
you need not it. If I accept it I will send you $1 on account at : 
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once. If I do not want it I will promptly consign the 
® trust us. 


case to you through the nearest express company. It 
r§ is understood that you are to pay charges both ways. 
& We pay 

* charges— 


you possess 


rs the books. 








Business address a an 
Home address building 
Name and address of one reference Fifth ave. 
* That’s and $ 
* our 29th street $ 


e State p +e 
a Way. Nesesssssesssssesssssssessssevsussos New York ¥ 
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Old Friends Are Gest 
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[This illustration shows the Library of Science in photographic facsimile] 
What these books are not 


The Library of Science is not an anthology but is composed of scientific writings = 
complete in themselves. ‘The authoritative work in each department of the natural and ¥ 
exact sciences has been selected by a corps of editors, including Angelo Heilprin, curator # 
of the Academy of natural sciences, Philadelphia ; Joseph Torrey, jr., Ph.D., instructor in 
chemistry in Harvard, and Ray Stannard Baker, A.B., associate editor of McClure’s. 


Just what they are 


The subjects covered are evolution, heredity, oceanography, physics, education, ethics, 
religion, logic, metaphysics, philosophy, electricity, astronomy, microscopy, political 
economy, botany, chemistry, geology. 

The authors are Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer, Kant, Hegel, de Tunzelmann, 
Proctor, Gosse, Adam Smith, Herschel, Bacon, Kelvin, Tait, Aitkens, Mendeléeff, Geikie. 


And now for the offer 


You send us the form below completely filled out. We will deliver at your door, without any ¥ 
expense or trouble to you, the complete set of 32 volumes composing the Library of Science. & 
You may hold the books ten days on approval. Then you will decide to keep them or to return # 
them. Ifyou want them, send us $1 onaccount. Ifyou don’t want them, ask the nearest express 
company to take charge of the case. We pay all charges and you are relieved of all risk and trouble. @ 

If you would rather see a handsome booklet and set of specimen pages and portraits before ‘ 
ordering the Library on approval, write across the filled-out form the words “information only ” 
and send the form to us. Though free, these illustrated booklets are as valuable as if you vaid ¥ 


something for them. 
SESSELESSSESE SES 


W APPROVAL FORM r I ‘h 
e trust Please send me your Library of Science on approval es 


ou-=— for 10days. I will then decide to accept it or to return American ¥ 
it. If I accept it I will send you $1 on account at 
once. If I do not want it I will promptly consign the 
case to you through the nearest express company. It 
4 is understood that you are to pay charges both ways. 
# We pay 
: charges— Business address 


: you POSSESS Home address 
: the books. Name and address of one reference Fifth ave. + 


: That’s and ¥ ¥ 
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DENTACURA 


TOOTH PASTE 


endorsed by 3,000 Dentists, is the best. 

Itcleansthe teeth healsand heraens 
the gums, sweetens the breata and by 
destroying the harmful Bacteria of 
the mouth, really becomes 


TOOTH INSURANCE. 





Has ever been found in the 
enamel o 


Agate Nickel-Steel Ware 


The BLUE LABEL, protected 
by decision of the United States 
Court, pasted on every piece, — 

PROVES IT. 
If substitutes are offered write us, 
New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Steei Ware is sold 
by the leading Department and 


At all druggists or direct for 25 cents 
OE Housefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 


DENTACURA COMPANY 
Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 
Near Cincinnati 


MAPLEWOOD “sx: 


A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical treat- 
ment of Draue anp Atconouic ADDICTIONS, 

Beautifully located in the Miami Valley, thirty miles from Cincinnati. 
Easily accessible by train. Location unsurpassed. Excellent accommoda- 
tions. Cure Guaranterep. No Restraint. Rates reasonable. The treat- 


ment can also be taken at home without inconvenience or detention from for pamphlet and prices. 
business. For terms and tull informution address 1117 Woman’s Temple 


THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO. Dept. 51, Lebanon, Ohio. Richards Chair Co., CHICAGO 


The pe IS LARGE, BUT th TYPEWRITER COVERS IT FROM 
POLE TO POLE. The Twentieth Century Business Let- 

ter—the Letter that Does Business, is TYPEWRITTEN. 

THE TYPEWRITER \% 1% is Revctey &.. New York. 817 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 


St.. Boston. North Ninth St., St. L 
EXCHANGE nels 


ARESAFE J 


RICHARDS Fit- 
the-BacK CHAIRS 


They impart a sense 




















make most acceptable presents. 
of comfort and ease to both body and mind. Write 




















1% LaSalle St., Chicago. 536 California St., San Francisco. 


— al — of urd, aga petom, Mac jas. re cgmpiete stock of second-hand 

ypewriters of any house in the trade achines shi wspecti ; 

TO EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. api itr piel sthiciat 
IN "COKE LAW SCHOO! 


STOP FORGETTING! | | STUDY cumtes siete 
Let the Dickson School of Memory L AW ™ - tablished - et 


Teach You to Remember. Prepares for bar in any State. Combines theory 
and practice. Text ks used are same as used in 
leading resident schools. Teaches law at your home, 
Three Courses—Regular College Course, Post is 
Graduate and Business Law Courses. Approved by I 
the bench and bar. Full particulars free. 
Correspondence School of Law, 


__Reaper Block, Chicago. 


LEARN “PROOFREADING. 


3 site 








The Secret and Art of Memory reduced 
to a Science so that the ordinary mind 
can retain facts as easily as the more 

gifted. My method will enable you to 

do more in a week Shan the hard-working sloven willina 
month, thus saving time and doubling salary. Teaches you 
to think, to concentrate your mind, to converse, to s 
without notes, to recall instantly names, faces, business 
Simple aa a oar uired f results k- 
m ea ac sure 0 .« Bool 
imp le iet Copsrighied Lesson FREE. Write today. 
THE DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY ten on pom 
733 The Auditorium, Chicago, Il. A sebesiestin. We are the oe iso & 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, OL, Philedalphte 


| BEST REPEATING SHOT GUN ONLY $ 15.75 
e 








Sportsmen write: ‘‘Spencer best gun 

world.” No more after present lot sold.  Oneinal slide 

lever gun made of best forged steel, finest figured twist poe ly 

barrel. Double extractors. Take down system. Six shots in 3 secon 

Strongest re made, Send $5; gun sent C. 0. D., balance a 910. 75 
and expressage;examination allowed. F. Bannerman, 379 Broadway, N.Y. 


Captured at Santiago; relic only; missing. 

$1©.OO for serviceable gun with box ctgs. $12.85 for gun like new 

with sporting model stock and box ctgs. Mausers are the best high-power 
b peeation Caane * ee Send $3.50; gun sent C.0.D. 

examinatio! 000 Cartridges, $25. per 1,000. 

F. DANNERMAN, $79 Broadway, New York, 


DIAMONDS, 
on cy 





eles tt 


OIL--SMELTER--MINES! 


Doustas, Lacey & C0. 








66 BROADWAY A 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 
) Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents. 


7 Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, and 
» Los Angeles, Cal., Stock Exchange. . 
iD. 
» D 


fividend-Paying Mining, Oll and Smelter ; 
) Stocks, Listed and Unlisted our Specialty. ‘ 
Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing the large 
) profits of legitimate Mining. Oil and Smelter Investments, 
interested. 0 = = particulars, etc., sent free to any 

ested on ap 
BRAN HES Rotem Philadelphia Chicago, Cleveland, in- ¢ 
+ cinnati, St. — 8, hin; 


Baitim Was! 
 Pitabare Batalo,, Wee Aris; b les ‘Angeles Cal. ; Mart. ( 
) ford, Halifax, N t. John, N i 


paid. Weare one of the oldest (Est. 1858} and by far the largest 
house in the a Lee Sere banker Ae refer to his Dun or 





,» Montreal & Toronto. ¢ 








Oprosrrs Marsna.t Frexp & Co. CHICAGO, ILL, U. & &- 
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Mt Vimanafor Stor: 
“Wanamaker-Reliable” Shoes 
FOR WOPIEN 


HE production of the Wanamaker-Reliable line of Shoes for Women, at 
three dollars a pair, is one of the most extraordinary achievements in 
the shoe trade. 
When you consider that the very best leather made is used in these shoes— 
When you substantiate our Claim that no better workmanship is to be found 
in any shoe on the market at less than a dollar more— 
When you examine and see that no smarter styles nor broader varieties are te 
be found in any line of shoes for women— 
When you see how handsomely finished is every pair of Wanamaker-Reliable 


Shoes— 
You Will Wonder Why Women 
Ever Buy Any Other Shoes 


Thirty-two distinctly different styles of women’s 
boots are shown in the Wanamaker-Reliable line. 
From the handsomest patent leather, the dressiest 
Louis heel style, to the easiest and most comfortable 
home shoes, every foot-need of women is supplied in 
Reliable Shoes—at $3 a pair. 

We illustrate here the new Reliable ideal kid- 
skin patent leather dress shoe, than which there 

is no handsomer shoe sold in ninety-nine stores 
out of a hundred at five dollars. 


+3 a pair 


Delivered anywhere in 
the United States for $3.25. 
Order No. 40,410. 














































EHOW TO ORDER—Copy the numbers from the lining of your best-fitting shoes. Tell us if they were too wide, 
too narrow or too short. ell us if they pinched and where. Order your shoes long enough. Order by above 

* number.. Give the width of the shoe required. 

If you have other needs in shoes for men, women and children send for our Shoe Catalogue, No. 40, telling all 


JOHN WANATSIAKER NEW YORK 
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Under this Cover 
ue isthe 


aaa 
CATALOGUE 
WILL 
RAISE 


THIS 
COVER fo F 


WHITE WRITES IN PAM IGT 


BREA 
Standard Operators Can Do 
15% More Work 
on the Williams than on any other Typewriter. 
SPECIAL PRICE tc.t?*tzist machines sent to 
responsible parties. 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., Derby, Cons. 
LONDON, 104 Newgate St, 310 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


TAPIAWR My. 

















which is now sweeping over this country 
brings in its wake a tremendous wave of 
business, which can be best handled for the 
benefit of YOUR business by a 


COLUMBIA BARLOCK 
TYPEWRITER 
For catalogue and full information write 


COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO. 
51 West 116th Street 





It means much to both operator 
and owner. Ask about it 





Densmore Typewriter Co., 
309 Broadway, - New York. 





“The King’s Highway.” 


TO THE 

GATEWAYS OF COMMERCE 
THROUGH THE 

CENTERS OF POPULATION, 











adding greatly to the interest of your 
journey, without increasing its ex- 
pense beyond what you would expect 
to pay for the “‘ best,”” which you se- 
cure if you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A Copy of ‘‘Four-Track Series?’ No. 13,: “Urban 
Population in 1900,” will be sent free, on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, neral 
Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson River 
R. ER, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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PA a — . : - 
? iy till | 
en Clipping,. Picture, Recipe or Paper “’ 
put in he ne PERFECT SCRAP BOOK 
No paste, no muss. May be taken out and replaced at will. No mutilation. Indispen- 
sable to editors, ministers, doctors, lawyers, students, business men and heads of 
families. Household Edition, in neat stiff binding, 36 pockets, 50 cts.; Business Edi- 
tion, nicely bound, 72 pockets, $1.00; Special Holiday Edition, in fancy bindings, for 
holiday trade, 36 pockets (make useful present), $1.00; New Edition,in cloth and 
morocco, 72 pockets, $1.25 ; Special College Edition, attractively bound in college 
colors, 96 pockets, $2.00 ; Library Edition, half 204 pockets, $3.00. Wide 
back, allowing flat opening, and non-bulging. Portfolio Edition, just the thing for 
private correspondence, 20 cts. All stationers, ot mailed on receipt of price, 
Carriage paid. Money back if not satisfied. Pocket Wallets, for pocket papers, 25 cts. §f 











index at 


fingers ends 


—you write names, or information 

upon cards, instead of in books; you 

can then arrange, add to, take from, or re 

arrange these cards in as many ways as you 

like. New cards are put in in exactly their proper 

place—“dead” cards are taken out,so that only “live” 

matter is handled (with books you scratch off names, and 

make so many mutilations that you often skip good names)— 

no indexing, the cards help to form their own index—with plenty of 

guides you can put your finger on the exact card you want almost instantly. 

Our Card System will keep any records and keep them better, neater, 
handier, and afford quicker reference. Send for Catalogue 28R. 


Small Trial Outfits for 65c, or $1.25. Send for Special Circular. 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York, 360 B’way Boston, 92 Franklin St. San Fran., 37 New Montg'y St. 
Chicago, 138 Wabash Ave. Phila., 925 Arch St. Wash., 916 F St. Balti., 3 E. German St. 
St. Louis, 5:2 Wash. Av:. Clevel'’d,97 Ont.St.. Pittsb’g, 335 Fifth Ave. Minnpls, 432 Boston Blk. 
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405 406 


IX patterns from as many hundred varieties in 
new designs and colorings, among our splendid 
stock of Men’s Neckwear. Order by number given 
in cut, stating color desired, Each necktie is put up 
in attractive Christmas box. 

No, 401—50Oec. Ties in new long four-in-hand knot In 
plain blue, black, maroon, white. Also in black, 
blue, maroon, gray or dark green with white or 
contrasting colored figures. 

No. 402—Ascot, 50c. In plain black white, blue, 
maroon.and white or black. self-figured ; also in 
blue, black and maroon with white or colored 


figures. 
No. 408—Folded uare,50Oc. In plain maroon. white 
or blue; and black, brown or maroon with colored 


figures. 

No. 404—English Square, $1. In gray, navy blue, or 
black, with contrasting figures. May be tied asa 
four-in-hand or Ascot. 

No. 405—Folded Square, $1. In navy blue, with 
white figures; black with red or white; maroon, 
with black. : J 

No. 406—Folded Square, $1. In white, with black 
stripes; black, with white or red, and blue with 


white, in various styles. 
Other Neckwear, in wide assortment, at $2, $2.50 up to $4.50. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, NEW YORK 
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AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Protects 
Against 





Temperature Changes.. 


The Standard Sanitary 
Underwear for Men, Women 
and Children. 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians. 


Also various JAEGER Novelties and 
Specialties. 


Don’t forget that the Best is the Cheap- 
est and that the First Wealth is Health. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


DR. JAEGER S. W. &. GO.’S OWN STORES. 


NEW YORK: 16 West 23d St.; 155-157 Broadway. 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street. 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 




















conclusive assurances 

















Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever. 










Don’t fail to use > =D for the distressing and 

often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 

For more than twenty en rs we have had the most 
that. there is nothing better. 

C.E80LENE is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 

gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 

ALL DRUGGISTS. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 
180 Fulton Street, New York, 














ros Notre Dame Street, 









Montreal, Canada. 


























Keep Your 
Stomach Well 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 


It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 


Acid 


Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 






























Kitchen Floors 


You can a) - o 


ite 
the room clean, 
Si techie rat ac isnota ws, wasb 
or varnish, butan a eanaalie a he on 

thing in the world that wil preven a Corin 
ting, cerns or os hot 
oiiciot ad made for 

acta x difvicam, at Sisbe Eiotele, Ho ai ete. 

Sold by paint, hardware. Figg A and 
ent stores eve 
ext'bymnall_“tree. Seud Treaty for free p-- -4 


e book! 
LE WILEY & 00. Mfrs., 227 Sudbury St., Bost.n, Mase. 
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are but made differently. Good material un- 


less used to the best advantage will not make 

A | E R iN S a perfect camera and this is the reason so 

Many are more ornamental in design than 

practical in execution. The exclusive features 

ail which distinguish Korona cameras are of value 

path lLT every time the camera is used. The Korona 

adjustments are simplified and every complica- 

tion liable to require close attention on the 

part of the operator has been eliminated with- 
out loss of efficiency. 

Korona cameras will do more than other 
cameras will do, and do it without causing the 
photographer any unnecessary loss of time 
manipulating a lot of intricate devices, 


Turner-Reich Anastigmats 


are by far the best lenses made in the United 
States. They are fully corrected for astigma- 
tism and have a perfectly flat field for the size 
of plate they are listed to hold, with a work- 
ing aperture of F.7-5. Each combination in 
every series can be used separately. This lens 
is the only anastigmat invented and con- 


The Jurner-Reich| | ees Sn tee 


our catalogue G. Free. 


Anastismat Lens |} |iiijaaimetsrss ch amman 


apg DE OTe Da nVanTenvenvanvanvenvenvanve 
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A Delightful and & 
Select 


MID-WINTER 
CRUISE 


TO THE 


WEST 
INDIES 


THE DOMINION ATLANTIC 
RY. S. S. CO.’S R. M. S. 
‘*PRINCE ARTHUR” (Capt. Ernest 
Kinney), will leave BOSTON, 
Jan. 15th, on a 30-day Cruise to the 
West Indies via Sombrero Passage. 


' 
ash 
“ 














ry 











A feature of the cruise will be short stops at Martinique and St. Vincent, the scenes of the most disastrous volcanic eruptions in recent years; 
also at St. Thomas, and on the return trip ~ vee will be ote at Kingston, Jamaica, Santiago de Cubaand Nassau. ‘The cost of this trip varies from 
$100 to $250 per person, according to location of berth. The ticket includes meals, stateroom and all oneview including landings at all ports of call, 
where landings can be made in the ship’slaunch. The “Prince Arthur” was built expressly for strictly first-class passenger service, and is a model of 
her kind. She is lighted throughout by electricity and ventilated inthe most modern manner. The sanitary arrangements are allthat money can 
provide, and the furnishings, while costly are in remarkably good taste. The staterooms are large and airy, so thatin all weathers the expansive 
shade decks enable p gers to p de with comfort. physician will accompany the trip. For any further information, full itinerary, 


tickets, etc., address 
FH. ARMSTRONG, G: P. A., Kentville, N. S. J. F.-MASTERS, N. E. Supt., Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. RS 
SPREE REESE SERENE R ATARI RUNES LL SS SEAL ALALALAY 
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$3,000.00 for PHOTOGRAPHS 


We have placed the above sum at the disposal of Messrs. Rudolf Eicke- 
meyer, Jr., C. Yarnall Abbott and William B. Dyer, three of the foremost 
photographers, to be awarded for the best photographs made with 


Bausch @ Lomb Lenses and Shutters 


The awards include eleven classes of subjects, with special awards for 
Kodaks, Poco, Premo and other hand cameras fitted with our lenses, and 
for professional photographers. 

BOOKLET OF CLASSES AND AWARDS FREE 


BAUSCH @ LOMB OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 











Clark’s Cruises for 1903 


By Specially Chartered 
Twin Screw Steamer 


“HKAISERIN” 
North German Lloyd Express Steamer 


Cheapest and most attractive trips ever 
offered. 


ca ee dee eo 


Jan. 14, visiting St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Marti- 
nique, Barbadoes, Jamaica, Cuba, Nassau, etc.; 
21 days, $125 up. 











Mediterranean and the Orient 


Feb. 4, Madeira, Granada, The Alhambra, Ath- 
ens, Constantinople, Palestine and Egypt, 
Rome, Naples, etc.; 65 days, $400 up. 


Norway, Sweden and Russia 


July 2d, 42 days, $275 and upward; no over- 
crowding; first class throughout, including shore 
excursions, hotels, guides, drives,etc. Programs 
post free—mention tour wanted. 


F. C. GLARH, 111 Broadway, WN. Y. 











A Xmas Present 





The numbers Zo4~-§ Cartridge and Plate 


and the number 3 F, P, K, are now 
kept in stock fitted with the celebrated 


GOERZ 


Double Anastigmat 


LENSES 


We supply either the Universal Series III. 
Lenses (F 6° also perfect for wide angles 
when used on larger cameras) or the New 
Series Ic Lenses, which are 17% faster, 
but cannot be used for wide angle views. 


Fall particulars and prices free on application 
to all Kodak dealers. 























Half Enough Water 


is quite enough for some people, but most people want 
water every day. If 


Rider or Ericsson Hot Air Pumps 


are used you can have water every day in the year, and 
your cook or stableboy is the only engineer needed. 
25,000 in.daily. use. 

Catalogue ‘‘C 2” on application to nearest store. ' 

RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CoO., 
35 Warren St., New York. 40 Dearborn St. Chicago. 
239 Franklin St., Boston. 40 N. 7th St., Philada. 
692 Craig St., Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71 Havana. 

22a Pitt St., Sydney, N.S. W. 
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|Herbert Whyte 


Ghe Ideal Information Bureau 








A UNIQUE PREMIUM 


The services of Mr. Whyte’s Bureau are given WITHOUT COST TO 
ALL YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS to OUTING. They cannot 
be bought at any price by others 


The HERBERT WHYTE BUREAU is an absolutely new departure. It is the only 
one of its kind in the world. It is not merely an information bureau. Mr. Whyte and his 
assistants place themselves absolutely at the call of the OUTING subscriber. Do you 
want information on any point ( not only in sporting and out-of-door matters, but ANY- 
THING)? Do you want your Summer or Winter trip laid out? Do you want railroad 
or hotel facts in detail? Do you’ want your tickets bought or your rooms at a hotel 
engaged? Do you want guides or camp outfits? Do you want to buy or sell a dog, a 
gun, a camera, a boat, or ANYTHING else? Even a farm, ranch, game preserve, 
house or lot? WRITE HERBERT WHYTE. No adequate idea of his capacity for aiding 
you can be given in this small space. All you need to secure the services of a trained 
adviser, helper, and personal representative are.a subscription to OUTING and two 
cents to pay for a stamp wherewith to write and make your wants known. If in doubt, 
address a letter to HERBERT WHYTE of OUTING, 239 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
and get copies of the booklets descriptive of his work and methods. Don’t stop to ‘‘ think 
it over.’’ Get a postal card, a pen and ink, and 


DO IT NOW! 


OUTING is the magazine which makes the lungs expand. It is the magazine 
which impels the city man to leave his ‘‘ drowsy, frowsy desk, an’ get out into the 
country where the world is picturesque.’”” OUTING’s fact and fiction breathe of clover 
and pine woods; of the life which is startled by the crack of the rifle or the whirr of 
the rod; which glistens with daisies ; which reflects the light on the sunny side of a sea 
wave or leads to. the paddock, the cinder path, the country road, the mountain, prairie 
or woodland ; which hints of claw or hoof, of fin or feather, and savors in all these 
aspects of life and activity. It is not necessary to be a sportsman to appreciate OUTING. 
Health and strength, vitality and vim—these are the elements which resolve themselves 
into an OUTING reader. It is perfect, typographically. Its illustrations are the best of 
the products of pen, or brush, or camera. In every detail it is alive and adequate. 


$3.00 Yearly 25 Cents a Copy 
The OVTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 239 Fifth Ave., New York 


Edited by 
dan Door O \ ! { N G Caspar 
Mogesinc Whitney 
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DOMI NION LINE 
BRITISH MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


BOSTON ro Heit | ba | 
CIBRALTAR, op ai 
NAPLES, GENOA .. ee deal || 


ALEXANDRIA, ECYPT 


. S. Commonwealth, Twin-screw, 13,000 tons 
3: S. New England, Twin-screw, 11,600 tons 


Sailings Dec. 6, Jan. 3, Jan. 17, Feb. 14 
S. S. Cambroman, 5,500 tons To AZORES 


S. S. Vancouver, 5,231 tons 
Sailings Dec. 20, Jan. 10, Jan. 31, Feb. 21 





The steamships in this service are splendid ships of the 
finest construction, and offer the choicest accommodations, 
Service and cuisine perfect. 

Send for illustrated bookle 

Full particulars and rates anes upon application. 





RICHARDS, MILLS & CO. 


MANAGING AGENTS 


77-81 State St., - Boston 
69 Dearborn St., - Chicago 
E. H. Low, 1123 Broadway, N. Y. 
D. TORRANCE & Co., Montreal, Can. 
]. F. BRADY & Co., 1013 Pine ‘St., St. Louis, Mo. 
T. H. LARK, 127 S. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


OUTHERN 


RA ILWAY 


TO THE 
|/RESORTS SOUTH 


| ame) - 110), 


NEW ORLEANS 
CALIFORNIA 
i> 4iete) 
‘PINEHURST, 


itHeL AND oF 


THEO HY AND 
SAPPHIRE 


COUNT 


The route of the “SOUTHERN'S PALM 
LIMITED,” New York and St. Augustine. 
“TheWASHINGTON and SOUTHWESTERN 
LIMITED” and the ‘SUNSET LIMITED,” #2 


New York and San Francisco. 
ALEX. 8S. THWEATT, Kastern Passenger Ageat, 271 & 1185 Broaiway, New York 
S. H. HARDWICK, G, P. A, W. 4. TURK, P. T, M. WASHINGTON, PR. C. 
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O 
THE GEM OF THE WEST INDIES 


Jamaica is the most beautiful of all the West India Islands. 
It is a 


Delightful Tropical Resort, with 
Equable Climate 


And is Most Comfortably Reached by the Splendid Twin- 
Screw Steamships 

ADMIRAL DEWEY ADMIRAL SAMPSON 

ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ADMIRAL SCHLEY 


(From Boston Weekly) (From Philadelphia Weekly) 
of the 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


These are all ships of the finest construction, with accom- 
modations as perfect as private yachts. They carry the 
United States Mail, and are constructed and maintained 
especially for the highest class of Passenger business. Every 
detail which will contribute to the pleasure and comfort of 
tourists has been given attention. 

Sailings Weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. 





Jamaica, with its magnificent tropical vegetation, its 
towering mountains and picturesque valleys, its perfect 
winter climate and excellent hotels, far eclipses any 
other winter resort in European or American waters. 











Round trip, including stateroom accommodations and 
meals, $75.00. One way, $40.00. 
Send for our beautiful booklet, whether you contemplate 
this trip or not. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 5, N. Wharves, Phila. Long Wharf, Boston 
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PINEHURST 


North Carolina 


Founded by James W. Tufts 


Most healthful and delightful resort of the 
South. IncenterofLong Leaf Pine Region 


FOUR SPLENDID HOTELS 


including the Carolina, one of the largest 
and best — resort hotels in 
America . , 


FIFTY MODERN COT TAGES 
“CASINO” 


TWO FINE GOLF COURSES 
30,000 ACRE SHOOTING PRESERVE 
Through Pullman Service, one night out 
from New York, Boston, or Cincinnati, 
via Southern Railway and Seaboard 
Air Line. Special rates December and 

January . 

Illustrated books “Pinehurst, ” “Golf at 
Pinehurst,” ‘“‘Shooting on Pinehurst Pre- 
serves.” ‘Any one or all sent on request 


Resident Manager, Pinehurst, N.C. 
Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston 


Please mention CURRENT LITERATURE when you write to advertisers 
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LINE 


ONLY DIRECT ALL WATER ROUTE 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


CHARLESTON. Le 
JACKSONVILLE 


FLORIDA 


THE CLYDE LINE FLEET 
is composed of handsome, staunch, and fast-going ocean steamships of modern type, lux- 
uriously furnished and richly appointed. Table and cuisine unsurpassed. 
ST. JOHN’S RIVER SERVICE between Jacksonville, 
Sanford, Deland, Fla., and all intermediate stations. 
Full information, reservations for staterooms, tickets, etc., may be had of 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents, 


™ THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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PN SANE S Oral 


AIR-LINE RAILWAY 
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BEAUTIFUL GIFT THINGS 


10r1—14K Gold Brooch, Pearl Bow-Knot j - $26.00 
102—14K Gold La Valliere Baroque Pearl Pendant 5.50 
103—14K Roman Gold Locket . . 8.50 
104—14K Gold La Valliere Baroque Pearl Pendant 7.50 
105—14K “ Brooch Pearl Sunburst . + 2373 
106—14K La Valliere Baroque Pearl Pendant 3-75 
107—14K Links, pair 3 . 4.00 
108—14K Scarf Pin, Enameled Face J 7.50 
109—14K “ " Wish bone & BaroquePearl 2.25 
110O—14K Rose finish ; 2.25 
IlI—14K Knot . b . +356 
II12—14K Pearl Fleur-de-lis - . 28 
II3—14K Pearl Crown. --. 6220 
I14—14K “ Sunburst . 4.00 
IIs—14K “ Interrogation Point. . 2. 75 
116—14K Enameled. ‘ ‘ 2.25 


117—14K Gold Scarf, Pin, set with Pearls 


118—14K 
I19——14K 
120—14K 
121—14K 
122—14K 
123—14K 
124—14K 
125—14K 
126—14K 
127—14K 
128—14K 
1290—14K 
130—14K 
I3I—14K 


Rose finish,set with Pearl 

- Enameled Face - " 
Brooch, Roman Bow-Knot 
Links, set with Diamond, pair 
Cigar Cutter 
Locket, set with Pearl 
Links, pair : 
Brooch, Pearl, Harvest Moon. 

Enameled, Pear] Centre 

Links, pair ° . 


Belt Pin, set with 3 Baroque Pearls 
Brooch, Diamond Centre ‘ 
Locket, Rose finish . 


1.75 
5.00 
4.50 
10.50 
7.50 
7.00 
§-5° 
13.75 
5-75 
4-50 
4-75 
5.00 
12.75 
10.00 


Each article is encased in neat box. and will mA sent postpaid anywhere in the United States on receipt Of price. 


NEW YORK 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Please mention CuRRENT LITERATURE when you write to advertisers 
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"J NGERSOLL 
Dollar Watch 


HRISTMAS time is a good time to buy INGERSOLL WATCHES, 
because they combine to such a degree utility, novelty and senti- 
ment. An INGERSOLL WATCH is a persistent hourly reminder 
of the giver for ten years. Recall the emotions caused by your first watch, 
Every boy or youth appreciates keenly a beautiful and accurate timepiece 
like “the INGERSOLL, and there is not a man who, having once carried 
one, does not prize it for its real value without reference to its cost. 
Warranted to keep perfect time. Ask for an INGERSOLL and see that 
you get it. If you don’t, send us one dollar and you will receive one by 


mail postpaid. Address Dept.64. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 


G7 Cortlandt Street, - - New York City > rn re 1 
ae 
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Wrisp 
= .@ > ae 


Large, clean, crisp 
flakes. Malted and 


thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 
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Can anyone suppose that we 
would double the necessary cost of 
our brewing without a vital reason? 







Would we spend so much on cleanliness? Would we cool the 
beer in plate glass rooms? Would we filter all the air that touches 
it? Would we age it for months in refrigerating rooms? Would 
we filter it? Would we sterilize every bottle after it is sealed? 







Can anyone suppose that it is 
our good -rather than 


your good —that we 
serve by it? 














We do it to attain absolute purity—to avoid the 
remotest possibility of germs—to make Schlitz Beer 
healthful — to escape the cause of biliousness; the lack 


of age and proper fermentation. 








Why accept a common 
beer —brewed without any 
of these precautions—when 
Schlitz Beer costs no more? 













Your dealer may prefer to furnish a beer that pays a 


little more profit; but does it pay you to permit it? Isn’t 
pure beer — Schlitz Beer — worth asking for? ,,40/%, ie 
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Mt If manafir Storr 


- MEN’S OVERCOATS 


ADE in the smart new style, of absolutely pure wool, black or Oxford 
mixed frieze—a material that will not wear ‘‘shiny,” and which, with 
care, should give two years of best service. 
The shoulder and sleeve-linings are black satin, and body-lining of 
striped cassimere. 


All Sizes Black or Oxtord 
Mixture 


, ng most stylish, best looking, most serviceable overcoat you ever saw 
or $12. 
Send for samples of the cloth, if you wish to examine it before ordering 


—also self-measuring blank, if you are in doubt about your size. 


JOHN WANAIIAKER, — NEW YORK 
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EQUITABLE 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


of an Equitable Endowment 


an 


>] Policy assures comfort for 


every future 
Christmas 


( 
‘4 
( 
( 
“ 


ny) 


GAGE E.TARBELL 











Sendfthis coupon for perticulars of such a policy issued at your age. 





THE;EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York, 
Please send me information regarding an Endowment for §$,.............ee08 


if issued at years of age. 


Sine A ih See OS OS NCO ae 
oeeF < oF es; Zi > » . eo? eo 
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<3 COMPLEXION of paint and powder only imitates 

Az one of Nature’s gifts. The natural complexion 
Ae can not be improved upon, but may be helped by 
keeping the skin clean and clear with a pure soap, thus 
increasing its brilliancy and preserving its health. Ivory 
Soap, which is made of vegetable oils and other healthful 
materials, is so pure that it is a safe soap to use constantly. 


IT FLOATS. 
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A NEW THING IN CHOCOLATE! 


For Making Chocolate-Dipped Bon-Bons at Home. 


A new product, nothing like it! The most delicious eating Chocolate—just as it comes 
from the pack: ‘age—and the only preparation of C ‘hocolate suitable for 
coating home-made candies. 

A cake (% lb.) and 2 16-page book, containing receipts for making Chocolate-dipped 
Bon-Bons at home, sent ior 35 cents. Receipt Book alone sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Dept. X Boston, Mass. 























[VOSE] 


PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 





and are receiving more favorable comments 
to-day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


WE 
Challenge 
Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every famiiy 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOS@ 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street, = = = Boston, 








Tast but not least’ 








Z, 


QCOLATES 
BONBONS gue ENT 


ANYWHERE CITY OR COUNTRY 
Main Store 863 Broadway,New York. 

















THIUULINULULUAAUL 


Delightful After Bathing. A Luxury After Shaving. 
Beautifies and Preserves the Complexion. 

A positive relic of for PRICKLY HEAT, C HAFING and SUN- 
BURN, and all afilictions of the skin, For sore, blistered 
and swes aty feet it has = equal, Ren noves ail odor of 
perspiration, Gct MENNEN’S (the original), a little higher 
in price, perhaps, than morthless substitutes, but there 


is a reason for tt. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. ( Sample free, ) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newnrk, N. J. 

















ED. PINAUD’ Ss 
LATEST MASTERPIECE 
BRISE EMBAUMEE VIOLERS 
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HIS perfume so cua resembles the 
fragrance of the living violet that it 
is impossible to¢ell them apart. It is 

admitted to be the most delicate em- 
bodiment of the violet odor known 
at the present time. 
Smallest Size Original Bottle, con- 
taining two ounces - - $4.00 each. 
Sold at all first-class establishments, 
Write for free sample to 
ED, PINAUD’S IMPORTATION OFFICE 
46 M, East 14th Street, New York 














§ wranOOPr 
} MALLE NBECK. 
\CRAWFORD CO, 











